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few sons of wealthy merchants and planters had 


been schooled in the royal navy of father-land, | 


and many American seamen had become some- 
what expert in naval warfare by contests with 
the French during a portion of twenty years 
preceding the Revolution, yet when the tempest 
of war burst upon New England, and the wise 
men of the continent assembled in council, there 
appeared no reliable material for the organiza- 
tion of a marine force at all adequate for the 
contingency. So Congress directed its special 
attention and earliest efforts toward the estab- 
lishment and support of an army. 

The kindling flame of revolution at Lexing- 
ton, and the thunder-peal from Bunker's Hill 
sixty days afterward, were signals for rapine 
which the British heeded with swift alacrity. 
Boston harbor was the centre from which radi- 
ated depredations upon public and private prop- 
erty in all directions; and around Boston harbor 
soon hovered a bevy of private vessels, manned 
by brave patriots and armed as circumstances 
would permit. These first taught the maraud- 
ers to be circumspect, then cautious, then fear- 
ful. Within a few weeks, while the Continental 


army were piling huge fortifications on land to 
fence in the tiger of oppression and carnage 
upon the little Boston peninsula, these priva- 
teers made the marine freebooters flee to the 
protection of the guns of Castle William and 
of the ships of war in the surrounding waters. 


Right seemed to give might to the Americans; 
and a guardian angel appeared to sit at every 
prow, for they were almost always successful. 
The necessity of a coast-guard became ap- 
parent, and early in the autumn of 1775, the 
Continental Congress made a first effort to or- 
ganize a navy. In October, a Marine Commit- 
tee were appointed, and an order for the build- 
ing and arming of several vessels was put forth. 
In the mean while, the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts had made similar efforts, and 
Washington had co-operated with the New En- 
gland people by ordering the construction and 
arming of six vessels to cruise off the coasts of 
the Eastern Colonies. These temporary expe- 
dients were followed by more permanent ar- 
rangements. In December, the Continental 
Congress issued its first naval commissions, and 
Esek Hopkins was appointed the commander-in- 
chief. Among the lieutenants commissioned at 
the same time was Joun Paut Jonsgs, a little 
wiry man (a Scotchman by birth), not more 
than five feet in height, and twenty-eight years 
of age. He was slight in physical stature, with 
a thoughtful expression, and dark, piercing eyes. 
No one would have suspected the presence of a 
hero in that unpretending young man when, 
with modest demeanor, he received his commis- 
sion for service in a navy yet uncreated, and in 
the employment of a nation yet unheralded to 
the world except in glowing prophecies by po- 
litical seers, to whom the wish was father to the 
thought. Yet all the greatness of a true hero 
slumbered in his brain, his heart, and his sin- 
ews; and it needed only the electric spark of 


| opportunity to awaken it to full development 
That spark was not long withheld; and when 
the war for Independence had closed, the sum 
of his exploits was a large item on the balance. 
sheet which exhibited the account current of 
| American heroism. He had fought twenty-three 
battles on the sea; made seven descents upon 
Great Britain or her Colonies; snatched from 
her navy, by conquest, four large ships and man 
| tenders, store-ships, and transports ; constraing ( 
| her to fortify her home ports, to desist from 
cruel burnings in America, and to change he 
| barbarous policy of refusing to consider captured 
American seamen as prisoners-of-war, and tov- 
turing them in prisons and prison-ships as 
“traitors, pirates, and felons.” 

Some British writers delight in calling John 
Paul Jones a “ corsair” and “ pirate”—“ a ruffian 
who would have fought under the colors of the 
Dey of Algiers as readily as under those of His 
Most Christian Majesty or of Congress”*—while 
Americans, influenced by the memory of his 
deeds, and assured by the truths of history, re- 
gard him as a hero and patriot worthy of a con- 
spicuous place in the nation’s Valhalla. In th: 
language of our Declaration of Independence 
we say, “Let facts be submitted to a candid 
world.” 

Our hero was the youngest of five sons of 
John Paul, a gardener, who lived with Mr. 
Craik, of Arbigland, in one of the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque spots on Solway Frith. Th 
cottage of his birth, in a grassy glade amon: 
umbrageous trees, is yet preserved with care, 
and many pilgrims sit beneath its porch in ev- 
ery summer time. Itis a very humble cot, and 
the gardener of Arbigland was a very humble 
man; and so Folly and Fiction conspired to ac- 
count for the greatness of the son of John Pau! 
and Jenny Macduff, by claiming for him a noble 
lineage. Regarding the brand of illegitimacy 
as more honorable, when connected with aris- 
tocracy, than the title to birth-right in lawful 
wedlock, his most ardent admirers called him a 
son of the neighboring Earl of Selkirk. ‘That 
well-meant pretense was foul calumny. It 
stabbed female virtue and tarnished the moral- 
ity of a Christian gentleman, The gardener’s 
son vindicated his mother’s chastity during his 
lifetime; and by his deeds proclaimed to the 
world the significant faet—which worshipers of 
aristocracy are slow to believe—that it needs not 
the blood of a peer, created but yesterday by 
royal patent, to give paternity to a true NOBLE- 
MAN, 

“ What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 

John Paul the younger was born on the 6th 
of July;1747. His childhood and earliest yout) 
were passed among the most beautiful and ro- 
mantic scenery on the southern coast of Scot- 
land. Near his father’s cottage the blue waters 
of the Nith came flowing into the Solway from 
the north, and from the banks of the estuary 

* See Pictorial History of England during the reign of 
George the Third, vol. i. p. 397. 
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that received them arose the huge granite pile 
of the steep Criffel. Away eastward to farthest 
point of vision, where the sparkling Esk pours 
its tribute, the Frith was spread out ; and south- 
ward and far seaward the Cumberland shore 
stretched away and faded in dim perspective. 
In the shadowy distance, vailed in blue, the 
lofty summits of the Helvellyn, the Skiddaw, 
and the Saddleback appeared solemn and mys- 
terious, like ever-vigilant sentinels. Such were 
the features of nature daily unvailed to the eye 
of young Paul; and his eager ear was charmed 
by local legends, or the tales of ocean perils, 
excitements, and exploits, narrated by the bon- 


neted seamen who frequented the Frith. These 


stirred the heart of the child. His unfledged 
ambition became restless, and, borne upon the 
wings of imagination, it hovered with delight 
over valorous achievements in perspective, and 
listened with the ear of perfect faith to the 
world’s future applause. In the little bays and 
inlets on the Kirkcudbright shore he manceu- 
vred tiny fleets, himself “ High Admiral of the 
Blue ;” and among his companions in martial 
sports he was ever regarded as one born to 
command, 

The sea was the mysterious world toward 
which the thoughts of young Paul were contin- 
ually tending. It was the frequent burden of 
his dreams; and in every seaman he beheld a 
hero and coveted exemplar. At length his great 
desire was satisfied. At the age of twelve years 
he was apprenticed to a shipping merchant of 
White Haven (the principal port of the Solway), 
and soon afterward sailed for the Rappahannock, 
in Virginia. At Fredericksburg, on the bank of 
that stream, John’s elder brother had been set- 
tled for several years, and at his house young 
Paul spent most of his time while on shore, in 
the study of navigation and other subjects per- 
taining to a successful life on the ocean. His 
sprightliness, integrity, and sobriety commended 
him strongly to his master. But business losses 
soon compelled that gentleman to release the 
apprentice, and at the age of sixteen years he 
was master of his own actions, 

At that period there were several White Ha- 
ven vessels engaged in the African slave-trade. 
Thirsting for adventure, young Paul sought and 
obtained the appointment of third mate in one 
of those slavers. His skill as a seaman and 
knowledge as a navigator attracted the atten- 
tion of his superiors and the owners, and at the 
age of nineteen years he was promoted to first 
mate of the Two Friends, one of the largest of 
the White Haven vessels engaged in that trade, 
But he had become disgusted with the cruel 
business. That manly justice and all-pervading 
humanity of his character, planted at his birth 
and wonderfully fruit-bearing in his maturity, 
were outraged; and abandoning the prospect of 
certain official promotion and great pecuniary 
gains, he left the vessel, at Jamaica, in 1768, 
and returned to Scotland as a passenger in a 
brigantine bound for Kirkcudbright. On the 
voyage, the captain and mate sickened and died, 


| Voyage was discharged. 








and, at the earnest solicitation of the crew, John 
Paul took command, and safely navigated the 
vessel, with its valuable cargo, into its destined 
haven. The owners were grateful to the young 
man for the preservation of their property, and 
at once made him master of the vessel. As 
such he made two voyages to the West Indies. 
During the second, an event occurred which 
had an important influence in shaping his des- 
tiny. At his command, the carpenter of the 
vessel, a mutinous and insolent fellow, was 
flogged in the usual way, and at the end of the 
He shipped in a Bar- 
celona packet, where he died, and Captain Paul's 
envious enemies at home circulated the report 
that the carpenter’s death was caused by the ex- 
cessive punishment inflicted by his commander. 
The story, often told and always embellished, 
gained general credence. Paul was regarded 
with suspicion by those whom he respected as 
his best friends; and, after engaging for a little 
while in the coast trade, he abandoned Scotland 
forever. 

Captain Paul commanded a London vessel in 
the West India trade for about eighteen months ; 
and after engaging in commercial speculations, 
at Tobago, on his own account, for a short time, 
he went to Virginia to take charge of the estate 
of his brother, who had died childless and intest- 
ate. The roseate hues of childhood’s dreams 
concerning life on the sea had become mellowed 
into russet, and even graver autumnal tints, by 
the pencil of reality; and, charmed by the cli- 
mate and the amenities of Virginia life, he re- 
solved to abandon the ocean and seek happiness 
upon the plantation. Yet he seems not to have 
shared in his brother’s estate ; and when history 
next speaks of him, he was living in penury near 
Fredericksburg. The tempest of the American 
Revolution was then gathering strength, and the 
muttering thunders of its wrath were heard all 
over the land. These stirred the latent ener- 
gies of the hero in the soul of Captain Paul. 
He had chosen America for his home, and he 
resolved to fight for its liberties. In homely 
garb, and bearing a kind word of recommenda- 
tion from Doctor (afterward General) Hugh 
Mercer, of Fredericksburg, he traveled on foot 
to Philadelphia, appeared before the Marine 
Committee of the Continental Congress, and 
offered his services in the navy about to be cre- 
ated. For reasons never explained, he now af- 
fixed Jones to his name. The Committee had 
never heard of John Paul Jones. Silas Deane 
shook his head in distrust. John Langdon had 
heard of John Paul in the harbor of Portsmouth. 
but to him Jones was a myth. But Richard 
Henry Lee knew the young man and his history, 
and urged his suit. It was suecessful; and on 
the 22d of December, 1775, John Paul Jones 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the American 
navy, first on the list, his credentials bearir, 
date the seventh of that month, 

The command of the sloop Providence was 
offered to Lieutenant Jones; but being unac- 
quainted with such craft, he preferred service 
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in a larger vessel with subordinate station. He 
became the first lieutenant of the Alfred, a 
clumsy merchant ship that had been purchased 
by Congress and transformed into a frigate, 
pierced for thirty guns, and manned by three 
hundred men. That vessel, with six others 
taken from the merchant service and armed, 
were all fitted out in the Delaware, and com- 
posed the fleet of Commodore Hopkins, the 
Commander-in-chief. 

The A/fred was anchored off the foot of Wal- 
nut Street. On a brilliant morning, early in 


February, 1776, gay streamers were seen flutter- | 


ing from every mast-head and spar on the river. 


At nine o'clock, a full-manned barge thrided | 


its way among the floating ice to the A/fred, 
bearing the Commodore, who had chosen that 
vessel for his flag-ship. He was greeted by the 
thunders of artillery and the shouts of a multi- 
tude. When he reached the deck of the A//red, 
Captain Salstonstall gave a signal, and Lieu- 
tenant Jones, with his own hands, hoisted a 
new flag prepared for the occasion. It was of 
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| yellow silk, bearing the figure of a pine-tree, 








and the significant device of a rattlesnake, with 
the ominous words, “ Don’t tread on me!” By 
this act, John Paul Jones won the high honor 
of hoisting the first ensign ever displayed on 
board an American man-of-war. He was then 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age; and, as 
events afterward proved, he was far better qual- 
ified for Commander-in-chief of the navy than 
he in whose honor the cannons roared, and peo- 
ple shouted, and streamers fluttered, and a broad 
flag was thrown to the crisp breeze on that win- 
ter morning. 

The primary object in fitting out that little 
squadron in the Delaware was the defense of 
the coast below, which, during the autumn of 
1775, had been ravaged by Lord Dunmore, the 
royal governor of Virginia. He had been drivy- 
en from Williamsburg, the capital, by the ex- 


| asperated patriots, and in revenge he employed 


the little British flotilla which gave him shelter, 
in devastating the defenseless coast of lower 
Virginia. His crimes in that sphere of action 


| culminated when, on the Ist of January, 1776, 


he laid the flourishingtown of Norfolk in ashes. 
He depredated without fear of molestation by 
water, for ice had closed the Delaware befor 
the American squadron was ready for sea. 
That frost-barrier was removed at the middle 
of February; and on the 17th of that month 
the Continental fleet left its anchorage at Reed) 
Island and sailed for the Bermudas, contrary, 
however, to the instructions of Congress, “to 
cruise off the southern coast.” Two sloops from 
New Providence were captured, and their crews 
assured Commodore Hopkins that the forts of 
the island (Nassau and Montagu), where Nassau 
now stands, were very weak, and contained a 
large quantity of munitions of war. It was a 
tempting prize, and the Americans sought to 
secure it. Hopkins neglected proper strategy 
suggested by Jones, and the whole squadron 
appeared off the harbor on the 17th of March. 
The governor rallied the people to the defense 
of the fortress and town, and during that night 
he removed one hundred and sixty barrels of 
powder beyond the reach of the invaders. On 
the following morning the squadron entered the 
harbor, under the direction of Jones, who had 
been there in the merchant service. The peo- 
ple fled, and the governor and two other gen- 
tlemen were made prisoners, With these, and 
almost a hundred cannons and military stores, 
the fleet weighed anchor the same afternoon, 
and bore away for the New England coast. 
The governor was a valuable captive, and was 
afterward exchanged for Lord Stirling, of the 
Continental army, who was made prisoner at 
the battle near Brooklyn the following year. 
When off Block Island, on its way to Narra- 
ganset Bay, the little fleet captured two small 
vessels, and soon afterward fell in with the Brit- 
ish frigate Glasgow, of twenty-nine guns. Then 
occurred the first regular battle by vessels of the 
American navy. It was a running fight of sev- 
eral hours, during which the A/fred alone won 














any honor. The Glasgow escaped, and the dam- | 
aged squadron, with its two prizes, ran into 
New London harbor. From thence it stole 
around to Narraganset Bay, and anchored in 
the river a little below Providence. Congress 
censured Hopkins for his disobedience of orders 
and inefficiency in the affair with the Glasgow, 
and in March, 1777, after a fair trial, he was 
dismissed from the service. ‘Two other com- 
manders in the squadron were tried for not aid- 
ing the Adfred. One was acquitted; the other 
was cashiered, and the command of his vessel 
the Providence sloop-of-war, with twelve guns) 
was given to Jones. Commodore Hopkins had 
no blank commissions, and so he wrote the new 
appointment upon the back of Jones’s commis- 
sion, received from Congress. In that little 
craft our hero performed many brave exploits. 
For several weeks he cruised between Boston 
harbor and the Delaware ; sometimes convoying 
American vessels bearing troops and provisions, 
and at others annoying the numerous British 
vessels that hovered along the New England 
coast. He sometimes had severe encounters, 
but by superior seamanship he managed to es- 
cape much harm, if he did not achieve victories. 
Early in August, 1776, Jones received a cap- 
tain’s commission from Congress, and toward 
the close of the month he sailed in his little 
craft on a six weeks’ cruise eastward. While 
far at sea, in the latitude of the Bermudas, he 
chased the Solebay frigate, supposing her to be 
an English merchantman. He came very near 
being captured himself, for at one time he was 
within pistol-shot of his stranger antagonist. 
With consummate skill he kept without the 
range of her heavy guns, and escaped unin- 
jured. Soon afterward, while lying to off the 
Nova Scotia coast, and his men were fishing, 
the British frigate Mi/ford came bearing down 
upon him. Jones immediately made sail, to 
try the relative speed of the vessels. Assured 
of the superiority of the Providence, he short- 
ened sail and allowed the Milford to gain on 
him. The enemy commenced firing at long | 
distances, and occasionally rounded to and dis- | 
charged a broadside. This was kept up from | 
ten in the morning until sunset, without dam- 
aging the Providence. “He excited my con- | 
tempt so much,” said Jones, in his dispatch to | 
the Marine Committee, “ by his continual firing 
at more than twice the proper distance, that 
when he rounded to to give a broadside, I or- 
dered my marine officer to return the salute 
with only a single musket.” Jones lost sight 
of the Milford at twilight, and the following 
day he ran into the harbor of Canso, dispersed 
the fishing vessels, destroyed the ships at the 
wharves, seized the tory flags, and then shot 
across Chedabucto Bay and made two descents, 
at different points, upon Madame Island, with 
the same destructive energy. After a cruise of 
forty-seven days, he entered Newport harbor, 
having captured sigteen prizes, destroyed many 
small vessels, and spread alarm all along the 
coasts of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 
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While at the east, Captain Jones was in- 
formed that about a hundred American prison- 
ers were at hard labor in the coal mines on 
Cape Breton. He now proposed an expedition 
for their liberation and the capture of the coal 
fleet, which would sail for New York in Novem- 
ber. The plan was approved, and by order of 
Commodore Hopkins he sailed in command of 
the A/fred, on the 2d of November, accompanied 
by the Providence. He made several captures, 
and among them was an armed vessel laden 
with winter clothing for the British troops in 
Canada. This was an important prize; for 
when it arrived at Dartmouth, the destitute 
army under Washington was shivering on the 
banks of the Delaware. Jones failed in his 
humane endeavor to release the American pris- 
oners, for the harbors of Cape Breton adjacent 
to the coal mines were frozen when he arrived. 
After alarming the people of Louisburg, de- 
stroying considerable property at Canso, and 
making his name a terror to the fishermen of 
Nova Scotia, he sailed for Boston with five 
prizes under convoy, and one hundred and fifty 
prisoners on board the A/fred. He fell in with 
the Milford, which gave chase and captured 
one of his prizes. With the others he reached 
Boston in safety on the 15th of December, 
having only two days’ water and provisions 
left. 

The temper and patriotism of Captain Jones 
were severely tried after his return from this 
successful cruise. Instead of being rewarded 
by promotion, he was mortified by degradation 
and injustice. Commodore Hopkins, then suf- 
fering the displeasure of Congress, though not 
yet deprived of his commission, was jealous of 
the rising fame of Jones, because it was de- 
served; and using his delegated power as com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy, he gave the com- 


| mand of the frigate A/fred to Captain Hinman, 


and ordered Jones back to the sloop Providence. 


| In the arrangement of rank also, Jones was dis- 


honored, by being placed eighteenth on the list 
of captains, when he was entitled, as senior 
lieutenant, to be the sixth. This was grievous 
injustice to a brave man, and his sensitive soul 
felt the indignity keenly; yet, unlike Arnold, 
who had been similarly treated, he did not allow 
his private resentments to rise superior to his 
public duties. He submitted, but not in silence. 
He wrote a spirited remonstrance to the Marine 
Committee, and that body commissioned him 
for a cruise in the A//red with a small squadron 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Hopkins would not 
recognize the appointment. Jones was not to 
be foiled. He made a journey by land to Phil- 
adelphia, and in person explained his case and 
asked for justice before the Marine Committee. 
They antedated his commission as captain, but 
that did not open to him that coveted door of 
rank and promotion which he sought. His im- 
portunities were constant, but consistent, and 
finally the committee abandoned the Gulf ex- 
pedition, ordered three large vessels to be pur- 
chased for the use of Congress, and authorized 
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Jones to take command of either of the three 
which he might choose. There was much de- 
lay, and the subject of rank still greatly annoyed 
Jones. That annoyance aroused all the ener- 
gies of his mind, and he wrote a series of letters 
to the Marine Committee, in which he mani- 
fested the most subtle statesmanship and ad- 
ministrative talent. He suggested many things 
concerning regulations in the navy, the relative 
rank of officers in comparison with the land 
service, the establishment of dock-yards, and 
the appointment of competent superintending 
commissioners, which showed a breadth of fore- 
caste and wise prudence really astonishing. 
His suggestions received the most respectful 
attention, and his plans were generally adopted. 
The committee clearly perceived that they were 
dealing with no ordinary man, and that any 
neglect of such a character would be treason to 
the best interests of the country. 

Jones had returned to Boston, and while 
waiting for the purchase of the three ships or- 
dered by Congress, that body gave him an hon- 
orable proof of its confidence by ordering him 
to proceed to France in the French merchant 
ship Amphitrite (which had brought military 
stores to the colonists), with officers and men, 
to take charge of a large vessel to be purchased 
by the American commissioners in Paris. A 


highly flattering letter to the commissioners was 
given to him, which concluded with the injunc- 


tion “not to disappoint Captain Jones’s wishes” 
on that occasion. But the dream of glory which 
this commission awakened in his mind was soon 
dispelled. The commander of the Amphitrite 
made objections to taking Jones and his com- 
panions on board, and the project was aban- 
doned for the time. 

The summer was now advancing, and Cap- 
tain Jones was restive in inaction. He impor- 
tuned Congress to allow him to serve his adopted 
country in some capacity, and on the 14th of 
June that body, by special resolution, invested 
him with the command of the Ranger, a new 
ship built for the naval service at Portsmouth. 
At the same time it resolved that the national 
flag of the United States should be composed 
of “thirteen stripes, alternate red and white ; 
and that the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation.” 
Captain Jones soon afterward raised the new 
ensign of the republic over the decks of the 
Ranger with his own hands, as he did the colo- 
nial flag on board the Alfred about eighteen 
months before. This was probably the first 
display of our national flag from the mast of 
a vessel belonging to the new-born empire. 

Captain Jones was not ready to depart until 
the 1st of November following, when, with a 
good crew, eighteen heavy guns, very little spare 
rigging for the ship or provisions for the men, 
and “only thirty gallons of rum” to drink on 
the voyage, he sailed from Portsmouth for 
France. He captured two prizes on the way, 
chased a fleet of ten sail for three days, and 
atrived safely at Nantes in December. He im- 





mediately forwarded the letter of the Marine 
Committee to the commissioners at Paris, coy- 
ered by one from himself, in which he expressed 
an earnest desire to be useful to the American 
cause, and suggested the employment of single 
vessels, or squadrons of small size, and at great 
distances apart, as the most effective method 
for annoying the British. This was the mode 
of warfare which he afterward adopted while 
making his wonderful cruises in the northern 
waters. On the receipt of his letters, the 
commissioners invited Captain Jones to Paris, 
whither he went with joyous alacrity; for he 
had been informed that a large ship called the 
Indien, intended for his use, was almost com- 
pleted at Amsterdam. 

Early in 1776, Silas Deane, a delegate in 
Congress from Connecticut, and one of the 
earliest members of the Marine Committee, 
was sent on a secret mission to Paris, to sound 
the French government on the subject of ex- 
tending aid in money, arms, and men to the 
revolted colonists. That aid was hoped for, 
not because a Bourbon king was suspected of 
love for a people struggling for freedom, but 
because the revolt, if sustained, would seriously 
damage England and benefit France, her an- 
cient and abiding enemy. Deane’s suit was 
quite successful, if abundant promises could be 
relied on. He was joined in December follow- 
ing by Dr. Franklin and Arthur Lee, as asso- 
ciate commissioners, and these were the men 
before whom Jones appeared. As yet, the 
French government had made no public avowal 
of its friendship for the colonists, and French 
duplicity was endeavoring to conceal the fact 
of its secret sympathy from English jealousy. 
But the concealment was gossamer-like, for the 
American commissioners were as free to act in 
Paris in carrying out measures against Great 
Britain as if they had been in Philadelphia; 
and they were in daily friendly intercourse 
with the Count de Vergennes, the French 
premier. This was well known to the British 
ministry. 

The conference between the commissioners 
and Captain Jones was long, friendly, and im- 
portant. But disappointment was again in his 
pathway to glory. The Indien had been sold 
to France, because the British minister at the 
Hague had warmly remonstrated against the 
equipment of that vessel for the “rebel” service 
in a Dutch port, and the government of Hol- 
land was unwilling then to give offense to En- 
gland; so Jones departed for Nantes, to make 
a cruise in the Ranger until something better 
should offer. Before he left, he had a long 
conference with the French minister concern- 
ing the employment of a Gallic fleet under 
D’Estaing, then preparing to sail for America. 
Jones communicated a plan of operations in a 
letter to Silas Deane, which formed the basis 
of D’Estaing’s instructions. 

The time had now arrivgd when the French 
government could no longer conceal its inten- 
tions. On the 6th of February, 1778, a treaty 
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of alliance between France and the newly-pro- 
claimed republic was concluded at Paris; and 
eight days afterward the flag of the United 
States, displayed by the Ranger, was saluted by 
nine guns from the flag-ship of the French ad- 
miral Piquet. ‘This was the third time that 
the American ensign had been specially hon- 
ored in the hands of the Kirkcudbright sailor. 
The act now had great significance, for it was 
a virtual acknowledgment by a representative 
of a great European power, of the independ- 
ence of the United States. 

Early in April, 1778, Captain Jones sailed 
from the harbor of Brest for a cruise along the 
coasts of the British islands. He ran into St. 
George’s Channel, capturing or destroying every 
vessel that fell in his way, and spreading the 


wildest alarm along the shores of Ireland, Wales, 
and the north of England. With a daring 
equaled only by his consummate nautical skill, 
he entered Belfast Lough on a windy night, to 
surprise and capture the British sloop-of-war 
Drake. The strong breeze freshened to a gale, 
and foiled the invader. He then crossed the 
broad channel, and on the evening of the 22d 
of April anchored the Ranger between the Isle 
of Man and White Haven. With two armed 
boats he then proceeded to avenge some of the 
burnings in America, by endeavoring to destroy 
the shipping in the harbor where he first put on 
the suit of a sailor-boy, nineteen years before. 
| Again he was foiled, not by the winds, but by 
| the extreme humanity of one of his officers and 
| his men, and the treason of a private who 
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seems to have volunteered in the expedition | boyhood—not to embrace mother and sisters. 


for that very purpose. 

Jones commanded one of the boats, with fif- 
teen men, and Lieutenant Wallingsford the 
other, with the same number. 
Ranger at midnight, and just before dawn 
reached White Haven. Each boat was sup- 


to fire the vessels in the harbor (then more than 
two hundred in number) at separate points, and 
to apply the torch to the town. The port was 
guarded by two batteries, mounting fifteen pieces 
of artillery each. These Jones undertook to 
secure, while Wallingsford prepared for the con- 
flagration. Jones scaled the breastworks of one 
of the forts at the dark moments before dawn, 
secured the sentinels, and spiked the guns with- 
out alarming the people. Then, with a single 
follower, he proceeded to the same duty at the 
other fort, a quarter of a mile distant, leaving 
his crew to fire the shipping on that side of the 
harbor. On his return, he found his plans all 
frustrated. Lieutenant Wallingsford thought 
it wrong to destroy the private property of the 


nothing. ‘The day had now dawned, and the 
deserter had alarmed the town. The people, 
panic-stricken, flew to the forts, but the spiked 
guns were powerless. Jones was exasperated 


to the last degree; and seizing a firebrand in a 


neighboring house, he kindled a flame on board 
one of the largest ships that lay in the midst 
of others. To make the destruction sure, he 
cast a barrel of tar upon the fire. The people, 
seeing the smoke, rushed toward the wharf, 
when Jones, with a pistol in each hand, and 
entirely unsupported, kept the multitude at bay 
until he got quietly into his boat, and under 
cover of the dense smoke that crept over the 
waters, escaped, with his companions, to the 
Ranger, without the sacrifice of a life or limb. 
It was a cruel attempt, and can not be justified 
even by the law of retaliation acknowledged 
in the bloody code of war. It was an act akin 
to the destruction of New London by Arnold, 
when the spires of his birth-place were almost 
in view. It was within sight of Paul's native 
shores, where a loved mother and sisters dwelt 
securely, and he could almost see the tall trees 
of Arbigland that sheltered him in childhood. 
In the town he sought to lay in ashes, were com- 
panions of his youth—his friends and benefac- 
tors—who would all have been involved in the 
common ruin. He pleaded the necessity of 
teaching the English “that not all their boasted 
navy could protect their own coasts,” and to 
assure them that the scenes of distress which 
they had occasioned in America might soon be 
brought home to their own doors. That plea 
was a palliation, but it had no force with the 
people of White Haven. To them the name 
of John Paul Jones became the synonym of all 
wickedness, while David Freeman, the deserter, 
was called the saviour of White Haven. 

Jones now resolved to visit the scenes of his 


They left the | 
| securing a notable prisoner for exchange. 
| Earl of Selkirk, his father’s early friend, was the 
plied with combustibles; and it was arranged | 








| and, in friendly intercourse with neighbors, re. 
| call the pleasures of early youth ; but to impress 


his friends and his enemies with a sense of hj. 
power, and to benefit his adopted country }y 
The 


intended victim. His beautiful mansion stood 
embowered upon a wooded promontory that 
penetrated the Dee, known as St. Mary’s Isle, 
and near the town of Kirkcudbright. The Run- 
ger boldly anchored in the channel of the Solway 
at noon-day, and, with a single boat and a fen 
followers, Jones proceeded to attempt the cap- 
ture of the Earl. On landing, he was informed 
by some laborers that his lordship was absent 
from home. In disappointment, Jones ordered 
his men back to the boat, when Simpson, his 
lieutenant, a large and fiery man, proposed car- 
rying off the plate of the Earl, in imitation of 


the English on the American coasts. The gen- 


erous soul of the commander was shocked at the 
| idea of petty plunder like that. 
| to be dignity—encouraged by the usages of war 
poor people, and the volunteers of Jones's im- | 
mediate party had lost their fire, and could do | 


There seemed 


—in burning a fleet or destroying a town, but 
sordid meanness was involved in the robbery of 
an innocent family of its paltry silver. And 
then old associations came crowding upon his 
memory, and quickened the pulses of his heart. 
He was standing beneath the very oaks and 
chestnuts that sheltered him in boyhood’s pas- 
times; and from the hand of Lady Selkirk h« 
had, in early youth, received nothing but kind- 
ness. He could not do it; and again he ordered 
his men to the boat. Simpson hotly expostu- 
lated, and the menacing murmurs of the seamen, 
who longed for prize-money, made Jones per- 
ceive it to be expedient to yield. He ordered 
the business to be done as delicately and expe- 
ditiously as possible. While they were gone, the 
commander paced the green sward beneath those 
old familiar trees, and there formed that plan of 
justice which he afterward faithfully executed. 
When the prizes of the Ranger were sold, Jones 
bought the plate of the Earl of Selkirk, and re- 
stored it safely to the owner, accompanied by a 
letter to his lady replete with the noblest senti- 
ments of chivalric honor. The Earl publicly 
acknowledged the act ; and yet writers have been 
base enough to blazon the robbery on the page 
of history, but artfully to conceal the fact of 
restoration. 

Jones’s descent upon St. Mary’s Isle sprea« 
great terror throughout the neighborhood, and 
the frightened burghers of Kirkcudbright drag- 
ged a venerable twenty-four-pound cannon to 
the beach at twilight, and kept it pointed all 
night long, with deadly intent, upon what they 
supposed to be the hull of the dreaded cruiser. 
Dawn revealed the fact that the hated object 
was an innocent rock, and that the Ranger hai 
departed from the Frith. She was then fai 
away in the Irish sea, and at sunset the next 
evening was battling manfully with the English 
sloop-of-war Drake, off Carrickfergus, After a 
bloody contest of an hour and a quarter the 
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British ship struck its colors. With his prize, 
and two hundred prisoners, Jones sailed around 
the north of Ireland and down its western coast, 
in search of adventures. He entered the harbor 
of Brest on the 8th of May, and there he wrote 
his extraordinary letter to Lady Selkirk. 
Jones’s cruise taught England the useful les- 
son that her marauding policy was a bad one, 
for the Americans possessed the will and the 
power for ample retaliation. The gallantry and 
daring of the brave captain found a responsive 
eulogy in the heart of every Frenchman, and 





MARY'S ISLE. 


throughout the kingdom his name was an equiv- 
alent for brilliant heroism. Yet at this full 
meridian of coveted glory, a cloud of disap- 
pointment appeared. The American commis- 
sioners at Paris praised Jones to his heart’s con- 
tent, and he drew upon them for something 
more substantial, to pay the expenses of his 
crew and prisoners, and to refit the Ranger and 
Drake for sea. The Continental treasury and 
credit were then both low. The commissioners 
had a meagre bank account, and Jones’s draft 
was dishonored. For more than a month he 
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was in great distress; when wealthy private 
friends relieved him, and he prepared for an- 
other cruise. Almost every hour he conceived 
new enterprises, all directed against the British 
Isles. In the mean while, a brilliant sun-ray of 
glory burst upon his path. The Jndien, built at 
Amsterdam, was now the property of the French 
government. England and France had not yet 
declared war against each other, and that ves- 
sel, useless to the French government, - was 
offered to Jones. Franklin wrote that she would 
be fitted out at Brest, and would sail under the 
colors of the United States. The French Min- 
ister of Marine invited Jones to Paris to com- 
plete the arrangements, and with a joyful heart 
he hastened thither, but to grasp another apple 
of Sodom. The war decree went forth. France 
needed all her vessels, and Jones could not be 
placed in command of so fine a ship as the Jn- 
dien, in the French service, without producing 
great murmurs among the naval officers of the 
kingdom. There was a double disappointment 
in this, for, in expectation of having command 
of a larger vessel, Jones had relinquished that 
of the Ranger. During the summer and autumn 
of 1778 that brave officer was upon the soil of 
France without a ship, instead of being upon the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war, commensurate in 
its appointments with his merits and skill. 
Jones could never brook inaction. He at 
last beeame disgusted and half starved with 
the innutritious aliment of official promises. 
He complained, remonstrated, denounced the 
French Minister of Marine, and finally wrote a 
direct appeal to the king. He could have had 
employment in large ships as a privateer, but 
he refused all offers of the kind, because, as he 
expressed it, he was “a servant of the Imperial 
Republic of America, honored with the friend- 
ship of Congress, and could not serve either 
himself or his best friends in any private capaci- 
ty.” Dr. Franklin, who was always the firm 
friend of Jones, urged his suit for employment, 
at the French court, and received assurances 
that a fine ship should be purchased immediate- 
ly for the use of Jones. Relying upon this prom- 
ise the captain’s letter was not handed to the 
king, and the impatient sailor was directed to go 
to L’Orient, and choose a vessel from among a 
number there. He asked for a fast-sailing ship, 
for he “expected to go in harm’s way.” Day 
after day and week after week he waited for 
official orders to purchase, until he became al- 
most frantic with desire, and heart-sick with 
hopes deferred. One day, while in a coffee- 
house at L’Orient, he picked up a copy of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, the production of Dr. Frank- 
lin. His eye rested upon the maxim, “If you 
would have your business done, go; if not, 
send.” It was an electric spark, which kindled 
new and burning resolutions in the breast of the 
chafed hero, and he resolved to “go” to court, 
and not to “send” any more letters. He soon 
stood in the presence, first of the Minister of 
Marine, and then of the king himself. His ap- 
peal was listened to with respect, and his im- 





portunities were heeded, for the sagacious min- 
istry perceived that Jones might be exceeding]; 
useful to France by annoying the English. T)je 
Duc de Duras, a ship of forty guns, was imme. 
diately purchased at L’Orient, and in com))i- 
ment to Dr. Franklin, and commemorative of 
the influence of his maxim, Jones named the 
vessel Bon Homme Richard. It was a half worn- 
out merchant ship, quite unseaworthy, and in- 
adequate to the service in which it was to ly 
engaged. But Jones was glad to find emplov- 
ment in any public vessel, for he could not en- 
dure the corrosion of the rust of inaction. 

A little squadron of three vessels besides th: 
Richard was soon in readiness at L’Orient, each 
ship bearing the American colors. The crews 
were mostly Frenchmen, except that of Jones's 
flag-ship, which consisted of about four hundred 
It was a medley of representatives of almost 
every nation of Europe, and even some Malays, 
while the number of Americans did not excee: 
eighty. When the squadron was almost reac) 
for departure, the American frigate Alliance av- 
rived with Lafayette, and at Jones’s request, 
that vessel was added to his little fleet. It 
proved an unfortunate alliance, for Landais, her 
commander, was a bad man, and greatly injured 
the service. Jones could not foresee trouble. 
for he was unwarned; and he was preparing to 
weigh anchor, and proceed toward the Briti-! 
waters, when he was delighted by the intelli- 
gence that Lafayette, charmed by the narra- 
tives of the Commodore’s exploits, had ask. 
and obtained leave to accompany the expedition 
with seven hundred land troops. It was further 
announced to Jones that the chief object of t 
cruise would be the destruction of Liverpool, 
and other large seaport towns of Great Britain 
It was precisely such an enterprise as he then 
coveted, and visions of glory and renown checr- 
ed his spirit. Suddenly the political kaleido- 
scope turned again. Information had reached 
the French court that Spain was about to join 
the alliance against Great Britain, and an inva- 
sion of England, for the purpose of general con- 
quest, was to be the next important move of tlic 
Continental chess-players. Lafayette would be 
needed on that more extended field of opera- 
tions, and the expedition against Liverpool was 
abandoned. Again disappointed and mortified, 
Jones was ordered to cruise in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, as a sort of coast-guard for France. Then 
he first experienced the evils of a connection 
with Landais; and after a short cruise he re- 
turned to L’Orient, barren of any special honors 
in his vocation. 

The French government and the America’ 
commissioners were now as anxious for Com- 
modore Jones to be afloat as he was for advent- 
ure, for war was progressing vigorously. On 
the 14th of August, 1779, the Commodore lef: 
L’Orient with a squadron of seven sail, on a 
cruise off the coasts of Great Britain. He was 
not out of sight of land before Landais becam« 
disobedient and insolent, There was a fine field 
for valorous achievements before the little fleet. 
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but the insubordination of the commander of the | 


Alliance, and its unhealthy influence upon oth- | 
ers, crippled its energies ‘and greatly impaired | 
its usefulness. A heavy storm scattered the 
squadron. The Bon Homme Richard and Alii. | 
ance, With two smaller vessels, after taking some 
prizes off the English and Irish coasts, were 
joined at Cape Wrath, on the northern shores 
of Scotland. Doubling the headlands beyond, 
they sailed through Pentland Frith, between'the | 
north of Scotland and the Orkneys, and early | 
in September spread great alarm along the east- 
ern coast of Jones’s native country. He finally | 
entered the Frith of Forth, with the intention 
of capturing some shipping at Leith, menacing 
the town with the torch, and demanding a heavy 
ransom “toward the reimbursement,” as Jones 
said, “which Britain owed to the much-injured 
citizens of the United States.” Late in the 
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afternoon of the 16th of September the little 
squadron of four vessels was distinctly seen 
from Edinburgh Castle. The wildest alarm 
| soon spread along each bank of the Forth, for 
Jones was regarded as a pirate as savage and 
| eruel as any old Scandinavian sea-king. He 
prepared a message to the magistrates of Leith, 
demanding a heavy contribution, and threaten- 
ing the town with instant destruction if’a favor- 
able answer should not be given in half an hour. 
Early the next morning the Bon Homme Richard 
_ appeared, bearing directly toward Kirkcaldy, on 
| the northern shore. The people believed that 
he was coming to plunder and destroy; and, at 
their earnest solicitation, the minister of the 
town, an eccentric, and not always a very rev- 
erential man, led his flock to the beach, and 
kneeling down, thus prayed for deliverance 
| from the approaching cruiser: 
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PRAYER ON THE BEACH AT KIRKECALDY. 
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“ Now, deer Laird, dinna ye think it a shame 
for ye to send this vile piret to rob our folk o’ 
Kirkcaldy, for ye ken they’re poor enow already, 
and hae naething to spare. The wa the ween 
blaws, he'll be here in a jiffie, and wha kens 
what he may do? He's nae too guid for ony 
thing. Mickle’s the mischief he’s dune already. 
He’ll burn their hooses, tak their very claes, and 
tirl them to the sark; and, waes me! wha kens 
but the bluidy villain may tak their lives!’ The 
puir weemen are maist frightened out o’ their 
wits, and the bairns skirling after them. I can- 
na thol’t it! I canna thol’t it! I hae been 
lang a faithfu’ servant to ye, Laird; but gin ye 
dinna turn the ween aboot, and blaw the scoun- 
drel out o’ our gate, I'll na staur a fit, but will 
just sit here till the tide comes. Sae, tak yere 
wull o’t.” 

While the minister was praying the white 
caps began to dot the Frith. A heavy gale 
swept over the waters, and Jones was com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprise, and put to sea. 
The summons for the magistrates of Leith was 
never delivered ; and the good people of Kirk- 
caldy always regarded that timely gale as an 
answer to the earnest prayer of Mr. Shirra. 
In after years, when complimented for the power 
of that appeal, the old minister would humbly 
say, “I prayed—the Laird sent the weend !” 

But the Providence that protected the people 
of Leith and the neighborhood did not shield 
the convoy of the Baltic fleet from Jones’s 
wrath, less than a week afterward. Leaving 
the Forth, he cruised off the mouth of the Hum- 
ber and the adjacent coasts, and destroyed many 
coal vessels bound for London. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d of September he unfortunately 
fell in with the Adiance, with which he had 
parted company a few days before. His squad- 
ron then consisted of that vessel, his own, and 
the Pallas and Vengeance. He had been anx- 
iously watching for the Baltic fleet ; and on the 
afternoon of that day it appeared off Flambor- 
ough-Head, forty sail in number, and convoyed 
by the new ship Serapis, mounting forty-four 
guns, and the Countess of Scarborough, of twenty 
guns. The apparition of the American squad- 
ron in the northern horizon caused much alarm 
and confusion in that merchant fleet, and Jones 
hastened to profit by it. Again the perverse 
Landais was his evil genius. When Jones sig- 
naled the squadron to form a line of battle for 
attack, Landais refused compliance. Jones 
then pressed sail on the Richard, and made 
chase, followed by the Pallas and Vengeance. 
The canvas of all was but slightly bent by the 
gentle land-breeze at sunset, which scarcely 
dimpled the smooth bosom of Bridlington Bay. 
When the English perceived escape to be quite 
impossible, their two armed vessels prepared for 
action. Slowly the Bon Homme Richard and Se- 
rapis approached each other, and at twilight 
they were not yet within the reach of each oth- 
er’s guns. They were so near the land that hun- 
dreds of people, who had collected on the shores, 
saw the marine duelists approach for conflict. 











For a little while the pall of night lay black 
upon the land and water. All was darkness 
and silence; and the excited, half-breathless 
spectators on the shore saw no signs of the 
lightning and the thunder that were soon t 
burst from the brooding gloom in the east, 
Then the golden disc of a full moon arose aboye 
the arc of the North Sea, away toward the shores 
of Denmark, and upon the shimmering curtain 
of*pale light around it the forms of the two 
hostile vessels, black as ravens, were sharply 
penciled. Slowly they approached each other, 
like dioramic figures. Up went the red ensign 
of the British navy, instead of the cross of St. 
George, and was nailed to the flag-staff of the 
Serapis. Sluggishly in the gentle breeze flut- 
tered the stripes and stars over the Richard, as 
she rounded to on the larboard quarter of her 
antagonist, within pistol-shot distance. A glit- 
ter and a glare flashed over the dark waters as 
the lower deck ports of the Serapis were triced 
up, and displayed two complete batteries, and 
a well-armed spar deck, all lighted and cleared 
for action. The Richard displayed her heavy 
guns at the same time, when the English com- 
mander hailed, “ What ship is that?” Jones 
hurled an eighteen-pound shot in reply, that 
went crashing through a port of the Serapis and 
splintered a gun-carriage on the leeside of her 
lower deck. The tempest-cloud was now riven, 
and the lightning and the thunder of two heavy 
broadsides flashed and boomed over the smooth 
waters. Thus was begun one of the most ter- 
rible sea-fights recorded by history. 

The Richard had a gun-room battery on her 
lower deck, of six old eighteen pounders, which 
had served faithfully in the French navy for 
thirty years. At the first discharge two of them 
were bursted, killing almost every man in the 
gun-room, and partially demolishing the deck 
above, while the heavy round-shot of the Serapis 
made severe breaches in the decaying timbers 
of the old vessel. Jones instantly ordered his 
lower deck ports to be closed, and that battery 
was abandoned. The firing was incessant, and 
each ship strove earnestly to gain an advantage, 
in position, over the other. There was not 
wind enough to aid skillful seamanship, and in 
a few minutes the Richard ran into the Serapis 
on her larboard quarter, and their spars and 
rigging became entangled. The great guns of 
the combatants were now almost useless, and 
Jones, at the head of his Americans, attempted 
to board the enemy. After a sharp and close 
contest on the quarter-deck, he was repulsed, 
and Captain Pearson, of the Serapis, who could 
not see the American flag in the midst of the 
smoke, cried out, “Has your ship struck?” 
Jones instantly replied, “I have not yet begun 
to fight!” 

The vessels now separated, and Jones made 
an attempt to lay the Richard athwart the hawse 
of the Serapis. He failed, and a moment after- 
ward the two ships lay broadside to broadside, 
the muzzles of their guns touching each other. 
The Serapis was much the better sailer, and 





FIGHT ON THE DECK OF THE SERAPIS. 


Jones’s hope of success was in his present po- | almost omnipresent—now directing the gunners, 
sition, so he lashed the ships together, and in | now urging the musketeers in the tops to vigor- 
that close embrace they poured their terrible | ous action, and at times engaged in the thickest 
volleys into each other with awful effect. It | of a terrible hand-to-hand fight. The Richard 
was now half-past eight in the evening, and the | and her crew suffered terribly, yet they fought 
conflict had raged for an hour. It grew more/on. She had been pierced by several eighteen- 
furious as the flow of blood increased; and from pound balls below water, and leaked badly ; yet 
deck to deck of the entangled vessels the com-| her pumps were untouched, and the warning 
batants rushed madly, fighting like demons with | voice of her carpenter was unheeded. 

pike, and pistol, and cutlass. Jones seemed| A new enemy now appeared. When the 
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Richard gave chase to the Serapis, and the | 


Pallas bore down upon the Countess of Scar- 


distance, and with the seeming disinterested- 
ness of an umpire he looked calmly on when 
the unequal contest began. When it had raged 
for about two hours, and the moon had ascend- 
ed high enough in the unclouded sky to flood 
the vessels and the sea with light and make 
their condition clear, he ran down toward the 
grappled ships under easy sail, fired a broad- 
side into the Richard's quarter, and killed sev- 
eral of her men. As he ranged past her lar- 
board he gave another raking fire, with fatal 
effect; and thus he continued pouring death 
upon that crippled, shattered, sinking ship, 
while her signal-lights of recognition were in 
full view, and despairing voices from her deck 
shouted supplications, in God’s name, for him 
to forbear, for he was bruising the wrong ves- 
sel. It was the right ship for him. He made 
no mistake, but was practicing foulest villainy 
—blackest treason. He hoped to kill Jones, 
make an easy prize of the Serapis, and gain all 
the honors of a great victory. ‘There was a God 
of justice who defended the right, and the mis- 
creant failed. The courage of Jones quailed not 
in that dreadful hour, nor were his wonderful 
efforts slackened, though the guns of the Al- 
liance had swept many of a fine corps of marines 
from the Richard’s poop, and had aided ‘the 
enemy in silencing every one of his great guns 
except two nine-pounders on the quarter-deck. 
Soon the commander there was badly wounded, 
and his men were scattered. Jones took his 
place, collected a few brave fellows, and shifted 
one of the larboard guns to a proper position. 
These were the only cannons fired from the 
Richard during the remainder of the action. 
They swept the deck of the Serapis with grape 
and cannister shot, and against her main-mast 
double-headed shot were hurled with destructive 
effect. The marines in the tops of the Richard 
soon killed or dispersed those of the enemy, 
and they east hand-grenades with such energy 
and success, that the Serapis was set on fire in 
a dozen different places at the same time. One 
of the grenades ignited some cartridges, and 
the explosion killed twenty men, and maimed 
as many more. 

In the midst of the appalling scene, when 
both ships were on fire, the wounded carpenter 
of the Richard said she must sink. The fright- 
ened gunner ran aft to pull down the American 
flag, but a round shot had carried away the en- 
sign-yard an hour before. Then the gunner 
cried “Quarter! for God's sake quarter! Our 
ship is sinking!” He continued his cries until 
Jones silenced him by hurling a dischargéd pis- 
tol at his head, which fractured his skull, and 
sent him headlong down the hatchway. 

* Do you call for quarter?” shouted Captain 
Pearson to Jones. 

“ Never!” responded the lion-hearted Com- 
modore. 

“Then I'll give none,” replied Pearson, and 
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immediately sent a party to board the Richard. 


| They were met at the rail by Jones, with pike 
borough, Landais placed the Alliance at a safe | 





in hand, and supposing he had many like him 
at his back, the enemy retreated. At that mo- 
ment there was the sound of many feet rushing 
to the upper deck of the Richard. ‘The master- 
at-arms, influenced by either treachery or hu- 
manity, had released all the prisoners on board. 
One of them had escaped to the Serapis, and 
informed the commander of the utterly crippled 
condition of the Richard. Encouraged by the 
intelligence, Pearson renewed the battle with 
increased vigor. ‘The situation of Jones was 
now extremely critical. His ship was sinking; 
his heavy guns were all silenced, except where 
he was fighting; one of his own squadron was 
treacherously sailing round and raking his shat- 
tered vessel with deadly broadsides; some of 
his officers were determined on surrendering; 
others were crying for quarter; and a large 
number of prisoners were free to do as they 
pleased. Nothing ever appeared more hopeless 
than his prospect of success. But he had re- 
sources within himself, at such an hour, pos- 
sessed by few men. He saw the affright of the 
prisoners at the idea of sinking, and ordered 
them to the pumps to save their lives. As he 
expected, the first law of nature overcame thei: 
desire for liberty and duty to their king. They 
obeyed, and did not attempt to take advantage 
of the few efficient men left of the Richard. 

Suddenly, now, the flames began to creep up 
the rigging of the Serapis, and in their glare, 
and the full light of the moon, Jones saw that 
her mainmast had been hewn almost asunder 
by his double-headed shots. He immediately 
renewed the assault at that point, and the tall 
mast reeled. Captain Pearson perceived his 
danger, and lacking the courage and obstinacy 
of Jones in the moment of great peril, he struck 
his flag, and surrendered to his really weaker 
foe. “It is painful,” he said, in a surly man- 
ner, to Jones, “ to deliver up my sword to a man 
who has fought with a halter around his neck.” 
Jones preserved his temper, and courteously re- 
plied, as he returned the weapon: “Sir, you 
have fought like a hero; and I make no doubt 
but your sovereign will reward you in the most 
ample manner.” Even so it happened, fo: 
knighthood awaited Captain Pearson, at the 
hands of King George the Third, because of his 
bravery on that occasion. It is said that when 
Jones was told of the honor conferred upon his 
antagonist, he remarked: “ Well, he deserves 
it; and if I fall in with him again, I will make 
a lord of him!” 

For almost three hours the battle had raged 
with unabated fury, and fire was now rapidly 
consuming both ships. All hands were at once 
employed in extinguishing the flames. Soon 
after the English commander went on board the 
Richard the vessels were disengaged. The en- 
tangled spars and rigging had kept the hewn 
mast of the Serapis from falling; now it went 
down, with a terrible crash, carrying with it the 
mizen topmast. The Richard was damaged past 








recovery. Jones said, in his report, “‘The rud- 
der was cut entirely off, the stern-frame and 
transoms were almost cut entirely away, and 
the timbers by the lower deck, especially from 
the mainmast toward the stern, being greatly 
decayed with age, were mangled beyond my 
power of description ; and a person must have 
been an eye-witness to form a just idea of the 
tremendous scene of carnage, wreck, and ruin 
which every where appeared.” Prisoners and 
men were all transferred to the Serapis, and on 
the evening of the 25th, the wreck of the Bon 
Homme Richard went down into the deep val- 
leys of the North Sea. 

The Baltic fleet had escaped behind Flam- 
horough-Head during the fight, because the AL 
ance and Vengeance were remiss in duty; but 
the Countess of Scarborough had surrendered to 
the Pallas after an hour’s conflict, notwithstand- 
ing the wicked Landais had poured some deadly 
shots into that victor also, during the fight, and 
killed several of her men. After tossing about 
on the North Sea for ten days, Jones ran into 
the Texel with his little squadron and prizes, a 
few hours before eleven English ships of war, 
that had been sent after him, appeared in the 
offing. 

The victory of the Richard over the Serapis, 
and the other extraordinary exploits of Jones 
during his remarkable cruise, caused a burst of 
applause wherever the facts were known. He 
was received at Amsterdam with the wildest 
enthusiasm. Crowds pressed around him with 
huzzas and compliments wherever he appeared. 
The cautious Franklin, who always took enthu- 
siasm by the throat when it tempted him to toss 
up his cocked hat, wrote to him from Passy: 
“For some days after the arrival of your ex- 
press, scarce any thing was talked of at Paris 
and Versailles but your cool conduct, and per- 
severing bravery during that terrible conflict. 
You may believe that the impression on my 
mind was not less strong than that of others; 
but I do not choose to say in a letter to your- 
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self all I think on such an occasion.” The En- 
glish Ministers were, of course, terribly enraged ; 
but its liberal press and its best statesmen spoke 
out manly applause ; and the epithet “ Pirate,” 
applied to Jones by the Premier, and echoed 
by Sir Joseph Yorke, the British Minister at the 
Hague, was hissed with scorn by every generous 
man. The French King gave him a flattering 
reception at court, and a few months afterward 
presented him with an elegant gold-mounted 
sword, upon which, in the midst of blended 
emblems of France and America, was the hon- 
orable inscription: Vinpicati Maris Lupovi- 
cus XVI., REMUNERATOR STRENUO VINDICI— 
“Louis XVI. rewarder of the valiant assertor 
of the freedom of the Sea.” In America his 
name and deeds were uttered by every tongue, 
and eight years afterward—tardy justice it is 
true—the American Congress gave him a gold 
medal in commemoration of his great victory. 
We need not dwell upon the important polit- 
ical events which were hastened by Jones’s tak- 
ing refuge in a Dutch port while Holland was at 
peace with England, for it is a record of history 
that the rupture between those two governments 
was accelerated by that act. Nor will we stop 
to view the course of Landais, whom we may 
meet in the Western hemisphere in after years ; 
nor follow the brave Commodore through all 
his vexations, until he was deprived of the com- 
mand of the trophy of his valor, the Serapis, and 
transferred to that of the Alliance, to subserve 
the interests of wily diplomatists, and, without 
a squadron, reduced to the mortifying alterna- 
tive of being driven from the Texel or battered 
by the cannons of a Dutch fort. While awaiting 
a fair wind to leave that “purgatory,” as he 
called it, Jones received from the French Min- 
ister of Marine, through a peer of France, an 
offer of a commission to command the Alliance 
as a privateer, under the French colors. The 
indignation of the high-souled Commodore at 
this proposal was boundless. He regarded it as 
a premeditated insult, and refused it with the 
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haughtiest disdain. “It is a matter of the high- | 


est astonishment,” he said, in his letter of re- 


fusal to the Duke, “that after so many compli- | 


ments and fair professions, the court should offer 
the present insult to my understanding, and sup- 
pose me capable of disgracing my present com- 
mission.” ‘To Dr. Franklin, in whose care he 


sent the epistle, he wrote: “I hope the within | 


copy of my letter to the Duc de la Vauguyon 
will meet your approbation; for I am_ per- 
suaded that it never could be your intention or 
wish that I should be made the tool of any great 
rascal whatever, or that the commission of 
America should be overlaid by the dirty piece 
of parchment which I have this day rejected! 


‘They have played upon my good-humor too long | 


already, but the spell is at last dissolved. They 


would play me with the assurances of the per- | 


sonal and particular esteem of the king, to in- 


duce me to do what would render me contempt- | 
Ac- | 


ible even in the eyes of my own servants. 
customed to speak untruths themselves, they 


would also have me to give under my hand that | 


I am a liar and a scoundrel. They are mis- 
taken; and I would tell them, what you did to 


your naughty servant: ‘We have too contempt- | 
: a : : | 
ible an opinion of each other’s understanding to 
These were the indignant ex- | 


live together !’” 


pressions of a noble nature—the words of a man 
who had become painfully acquainted with the 
hollowness of Bourbon professions, and the false 


honor of Bourbon satellites. 
an obsequious apology, and many sweet words, 


which softened Jones’s anger, but did not deceive | 


his judgment. He, however, changed the res- 
olution he had made of returning to America; 


and at the close of December he was in the | 


British waters, making even heavy line-of-battle 
ships tremble at his presence, for he was regard- 
ed as 
“A malignant comet, bearing in its tail 
Death, famine, earthquakes, pestilence and ruin.” 


But the A//iance was a poor sailer; and after 


a short and fruitless cruise, Jones anchored in | 
There he found the} 
Serapis, and at once he solicited Dr. Franklin | 
to buy her for the American service, and to have | 


the harbor of L’Orient. 


the damaged Alliance thoroughly repaired. The 
Minister of Congress had no power, either in 
instructions or money, to comply. 
troubled, for he was anxious to be on a cruise 
with a squadron, or at least in a worthy ship. 
Ostensibly to urge the sale of his prizes, but 


chiefly for the purpose of seeking aid from the | 


French government in accomplishing what 
Franklin could not authorize, he appeared at 
court, where he was graciously received by the 
king, flattered by the great, and caressed by the 
fair. He had the pardonable vanity of loving 
praise and personal honors, and while he de- 


spised the courtiers who hovered around roy- | 
alty, he was not unwilling to partake of the | 


pleasure, at times, of basking in the sunlight of 
kingly favor. His stay in Paris was not long, 


but it was sufficiently protracted to allow his | 


evil genius, Landais, and an influential Ameri- 


His letter brought | 


Jones was | 
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van, who seemed to delight in intriguing against 
Dr. Franklin, to work great mischief at L’Ori- 
ent. The officers of the Alliance were in a state 
of mutiny on Jones’s return, and had chose) 
Landais as their commander. Jones was not 
much chagrined, however, for he saw in this 
movement a chance for him yet to have com- 
mand of the Serapis, to carry stores and arms 
from France to the United States; and he did 
not very warmly second the efforts of Dr. Frank- 
lin and the French government to arrest Lan- 
dais, and prevent his sailing. 

Landais departed in the Alliance, and Jones 
was soon afterward placed in command of th. 
Ariel, another vessel laden with arms and muni- 
tions of war for the army under Washington. 
| After great delay, he left L’Orient early in Oc- 
tober, and thirty hours later he encountered a 
terrible gale. The. Ariel was dismantled by 
the wind, and reduced to a mere hull, with no- 
thing but her bowsprit left, and in that condition 
she was held by anchors to the windward of 
the reef off Penmarque Point for sixty hours. 
Jones then worked her into L’Orient without 
the loss of a man. There again he plied Dr. 
Franklin and several French magnates with 
letters concerning the command of a larger 
ship, service in the British waters, and prize- 
money: but he was ordered to America, with 
dispatches for Congress (the arms were so much 
damaged in the gale that they were not sent), 
and early in December he was ready to sail. He 
gave a splendid entertainment on board, put t 
sea, and arrived at Philadelphia on the Isth of 
| February, 1781, after an absence of more than 
three years. On the voyage he fought and con- 
quered an English armed vessel, but he was 
compelled to write in his journal: ‘ The Englis! 
| captain may properly be called a knave, because, 

after he had surrendered his ship, begged fui 
and obtained quarter, he basely ran away, con 

trary to the laws of naval war, and the practice ot 
| civilized nations.” This reminds us of the com- 
plaint of a British officer, that Marion would 
“not fight like a gentleman or Christian.” 

Jones was received at Philadelphia with ever) 
demonstration of respect, and twenty-four hours 
after his arrival he was summoned before the 
Board of Admiralty, to give information con- 
cerning the tardy arrival of the Alliance, and 
other vessels, that were to bring French arms 
and stores. Much to his satisfaction, he foun: 
Landais in utter disgrace, and himself high in 
favor with Congress. Before he left France, he 
was intrusted by the king with a small packet 
for Luzerne, the French Minister at Philadel- 
phia. It contained the cross of the Militar 
Order of Merit, to be given to Jones if Congress 
should consent. While he was preparing his 
answers for the Board of Admiralty, Congress 
resolved that his capture of the Serapis “was 
attended with circumstances so brilliant as to 
| excite general applause and admiration.” It 
| was also resolved— 
| That the Minister Plenipotentiary of these 
| United States at the court of Versailles com- 
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municate to his Most Christian Majesty the |name of his king, knighted our he 


sro, and in- 


high satisfaction Congress has received from | vested him with the decoration of the Military 


the conduct and gallant behavior of Captain | Order of Merit. 


That was an hour of proud 


John Paul Jones, which have merited the atten- | triumph to Jones, and he felt remunerated for 
tion and approbation of his Most Christian Ma- | many vexations and disappointments. Although 
jesty; and that his Majesty’s offer of adorning | he was a Republican in sentiment, to his heart's 
Captain Jones with a cross of Military Merit is | core, his vanity was always delighted with the 


highly acceptable to Congress.” 

A few days afterward, M. Luzerne gave a 
splendid entertainment to the members of Con- 
gress and the most distinguished citizens of 
Philadelphia; and in their presence he, in the 


title of Chevalier, which his knighthood gave 
him, and in all the vicissitudes of after-life he 
wore that badge of honor. <A few weeks later, 
on the adoption of the report of the Board of 
Admiralty by Congress, Jones was further hon- 
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ored by a resolution that thanks should be given 
him “ for the zeal, prudence, and intrepidity with 
which he hath supported the honor of the Amer- 
ican flag.” 

In June following, Jones was appointed com- 
mander of the new ship-of-the-line America, then 
in progress of construction at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. It was the largest ever owned by 
Congress, and Jones felt that he was thus virtually 
made chief captain in the navy, with the implied 
relative rank of rear admiral. He was satisfied 
that Congress had done what it could in his fa- 
vor, and he left Philadelphia for Portsmouth 
with delight. On his way he visited the camp of 
Washington, in Westchester County, near the 
Hudson, and was cordially received by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Jones displayed his decora- 
tion at his button-hole, and Washington court- 
eously suggested that it might offend some of 
the staid New England people. The Commo- 


dore tucked his jewel beneath his waistcoat, and | 


hastened to Portsmouth, only to experience 


more vexatious delays and severe disappoint- | 


ments. The work on the America was progress- 
ing at a snail's pace, and months rolled away 
before she was ready to be launched. 
when that event would take place had almost 


arrived, when a French squadron that was to | 


convey a part of Rochambeau’s army to the 
West Indies entered Boston harbor in a storm, 
and one of the finest of the vessels was stranded 
and lost. The beams of peace were now glim- 
mering in the eastern horizon, and the America 
might not be wanted for active service. So 
Congress embraced the opportunity to testify to 
France its gratitude for its alliance, and at once 
presented that fine new ship to the king. Jones 
was greatly disappointed, yet he manifested a 
thoroughly patriotic spirit. 


American flags over the stern of the America, 
launched her into the waters of Portsmouth har- 


bor, and the next morning formally delivered | 


her into the keeping of her future commander. 
The dream of glory which had so often flitted 
before the vision of the brave Chevalier now 


vanished again, and he obtained permission to | 


accompany the French fleet to the West Indies 
as a volunteer. After an absence of several 
months he returned to Philadelphia, sick and 
dispirited, but was soon restored to vigor under 
the soothing care of the Moravian Sisters of 
Bethlehem. In the autumn following he sailed 
for France in a packet-ship, with authority from 
Congress to obtain all prize-money to which 
himself and those who had served under him 
were entitled. His proceedings in the matter 
were to be under the direct supervision of the 
American Minister at the French court. The 
packet was driven bya gale into Plymouth har- 
bor, but the preliminary treaty of peace having 
been signed before his arrival, the “ pirate” was 
allowed to journey to London, and from thence 
to Paris, without molestation. No doubt many 
in England would have been glad to award him 
the fate of Captain Kidd at Execution-dock. 


The day | 


On the 5th of No- | 
vember, 1782, he displayed the French and | 


| With his usual zeal and perseverance Jones 
| prosecuted the business of his mission, in the 
| midst of many vexations and disappointments, 
| and finally brought it to a close, and found him- 
| self with money in both pockets, early in the 
|} autumn of 1785. Although accused of exacting 
excessive commissions for services as agent in 
procuring the prize-money, his accounts were 
| approved by Mr. Jefferson (then American Min- 
ister in France), and subsequently by Congress. 
He had some difficulty with the Board of Treas. 
ury concerning them, but that Commission con- 
cluded to allow his claims, inasmuch as he had 
received and spent the money. 
The Chevalier now became quite a “lion” 
with the great and fair in the French metrop- 
olis, and he reveled ia ease and honors with a 
| delight quite inconsistent with his republican 

professions. For a time he was completely in- 
| toxicated by flattery and the free use of money, 
and the dream lasted almost as long as his purse 
remained plethoric. He played the courtier and 
the lover with equal fondness, until, in the pres- 
| ence of a great practical man, king and minis- 
ters were suddenly forgotten. ‘That man was 
Ledyard, the eminent American traveler. He 
had conceived a magnificent scheme of traftic 
in furs between the Pacific coast of North Amer- 
ica and China, and he proposed a partnership 
with Jones. The Chevalier saw a glorious har- 


| vest of gain and adventure in the enterprise, and 


heartily entered into the plan. It was found 
| impossible to secure the co-operation of capital- 

ists to a sufficient extent, and after considerable 

progress had been made, the enterprise was 

abandoned. That rich field of commerce was 
| left for John Jacob Astor and others to occupy, 
a quarter of a century later. 

The magic spell of royal enchantment being 
now broken, Jones started for Copenhagen, to 
attempt the settlement of some accounts with 
}the Danish government in relation to prize- 
money ; but his funds failed when he had pro- 
ceeded as far as Brussels, and he turned back 
In the summer of 1787 he visited the United 
States, when he procured the final settlement ot 
his accounts, and busied himself for some time 
in planning various schemes for the good of luis 
adopted country. Among others, he submitted 
to Mr. Jay, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, a 
plan for releasing many American seamen who 
had been captured by Algerine corsairs, and 
were suffering the horrors of barbarian slaver: 
on the African coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
He asked for authority to execute his plans; 
but the government, then in the midst of great 
political and financial entanglements, could not 
second his benevolent efforts. After a little 
affray in the streets of New York with his old 
enemy Landais, Jones sailed for Europe, bear- 
ing to Mr. Jefferson dispatches of much import- 
ance to himself. One was an order to procure 
the gold medal which Congress had awarded to 
the Chevalier; and another contained instruc- 
tions for Mr. Jefferson to employ Commodore 
Jones, or some other person, to prosecute cer- 
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tain claims for prjze-money at the court of Den- 
mark, 

Jones passed several days with Mr. Adams 
in London, and then hastened to Paris. 


interview with Mr. Jefferson; and he left the 
presence of the minister with his mind filled 


with a more brilliant vision of glory than his | 


ambition had ever ventured to aspire to. The 
Empress of Russia was then waging war against 
the Turks, and her fleet in the Black Sea had 
met with some severe reverses. The Russian 
minister at the French court at once intimated 
to Mr. Jefferson his earnest desire to procure 
the services of the Chevalier, for his royal mis- 
tress. He had written to his government, that 
“If her Imperial Majesty should confide to 
Commodore Jones the chief command of her 
fleet on the Black Sea, with carte blanche, he 
would answer for it, that in less than a year 
Jones would make Constantinople tremble.” 
This intimation Mr. Jefferson communicated to 
the Chevalier, and his imagination was fired by 
the prospect of glory, wealth, and honor that 
awaited him. But having learned, by sad ex- 
perience, some of the subtle arts of diplomacy, 
he concealed his emotions. When the Russian 


minister sounded him on the subject he was 
coy, and pretended to be indifferent, while he 
was burning with impatience to grasp the cov- 
eted prize. 


A few days afterward he received 
his credentials from Mr. Jefferson to visit the 
court of Denmark on the subject of prize-money ; 
but on the morning of his departure he took the 
precaution to breakfast with a Polish friend, 
where he was sure to meet the Russian minis- 
ter, who held that golden apple he so much de- 
sired. 

The Chevalier was cordially welcomed at the 
Danish court. He supped with the royal fam- 
ily and threescore of guests, flirted with the 


On| 
the evening of the day of his arrival he had an | 


| Princess Royal, who honored him with her 
| smiles, and received the homage of the assem- 
bled grandees. But when he attempted to 
enter upon the business of his mission he found 
many difficulties, and he finally made a for- 
| mal abandonment of the negotiations. On the 
| same day he received a patent from the king 
for an annual pension of fifteen hundred crowns, 
as an acknowledgment “ for the respect he had 
shown for the Danish flag while he had com- 
mand in the European seas.” ‘The coincidence 
was unfortunate, and the enemies of the Cheva- 
lier openly charged him with receiving a bribe. 
The patent proved to be a worthless piece of 
parchment, for Jones never received a thaler 
| from the king. The true reason for his sus- 
| pending the negotiations, doubtless, was the fact 
that the Russian minister at Copenhagen had 
| made a direct proposition to Jones to enter the 
| naval service of Catharine with the relative rank 
| and pay of a major-general. He requested the 
Chevalier to repair immediately to St. Peters- 
burg to receive from the Empress his commis- 
sion, and instructions to take command on the 
Black Sea, under the directions of Prince Po- 
temkin, then with a large army in southern 
Russia. Although the Chevalier aspired to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and did not like to be see- 
ond in command, yet he accepted the proposi- 
tion; and with a thousand ducats in his pocket, 
placed there by the Russian minister to defray 
the expenses of his journey, he set out for the 
Romanoff court, by way of Sweden, in mid- 
April, 1788. 

Having remained a single day in Stockholm, 
Jones went to Gresholm to embark; but there 
was too much ice in the Gulf of Bothnia to 
allow him to cross it, or even to reach the 
Aland Islands in the Channel. Impatient to 
receive the awaiting honors, and believing Cath- 





arine to be as anxious as himself for the inter- 
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JONES BEFORE THE EMPRESS CATHARINE. 


view, he resolved to attempt doubling the south- 
ern points of the ice-field in the open Baltic, 
For that purpose he hired an open passage-boat 


about thirty feet in length, and a smaller one” 


as a tender. His boatmen were not aware of 
his intentions until they were opposite Stock- 
holm at twilight, when they refused to venture. 
With a pistol in each hand, the Chevalier de- 
clared he would shoot the first man who should 
dare to disobey his orders, and they complied. 
All that night they had a pleasant voyage, and 
early the next morning they saw the far distant 
shores of Finland marking a dim, irregular line 





upon the horizon. All that day they skirted 
along the ice with a strong wind from the Swed- 
ish shore. During the sueceeding night it in- 
creased to a gale. In the gloom the small 
boat was swamped, and the two men in it were 
rescued from drowning with great difficulty. 
Jones’s courage never forsook him in the hour 
of danger. All night long he sat at the stern 
as coxswain, and watched his little compass 
calmly by the light of a carriage lantern. On 
the fourth day of the voyage they entered the 
Finland gulf, and arrived at Revel in safety. 
Having well rewarded his boatmen and pro- 








vided for their return, Jones pressed forward 
toward the Neva, and arrived at the Russian 
capital on the evening of the 4th of May. 
There, unexpected honors were prepared for 
him. Nobles, statesmen, and foreign ministers 
crowded to see him, and pay homage to his 
yenius and fame. ‘Their admiration had been 
increased by his last daring adventure in the 
Baltic, and the court was enthusiastic in its re- 
ception of the hero. Catharine invited him to 
a private audience ; and two days after his arri- 
val, he was publicly presented by Count Segur, 
the French embassador, to the Empress, who 
sat in state in the midst of many of the nobility 
of both sexes, and the imperial guards. His 
reception was all that his heart could desire, 
and his happiness was made complete by re- 
ceiving the coveted commission of rear-admiral 
in the Russian navy. ‘That appointment ex- 
cited the jealousy of other foreign officers in 
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the service of the Empress, and thirty commis- 
sioned Englishmen threatened to resign rather 
than be associated with that “ English pirate 
and'smuggler.” Their bluster was disregarded, 
and on the 7th of May the Chevalier left St. 
Petersburg for the head-quarters of Prince Po- 
temkin, bearing a letter from the Empress to 
that functionary, and having his pockets well 
filled with ducats to defray the expenses of his 
journey. 

Potemkin was proud and haughty; so was 
Jones. Yet they met with a determination to 
be pleased with each other, and all would have 
went well had not the jealousy of other for- 
eign officers, whom Jones superseded, caused 
trouble. The Chevalier’s worst enemy was the 
Prince of Nassau, Liégen, a needy adventurer 
with very moderate talents, but whom Potemkin 
delighted to honor. The prince was then pre- 
paring for an important movement against the 
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Turks. One of the keys to power in the Black 
Sea was the strongly fortified town of Oczakow, 
at the junction of the Dneiper and Bog, then 
in possession of the Mussulmans. Potemkin 
had determined to attack it by land and water. 
The Russian navy capable of operating in the 
Liman, at the mouth of the Dneiper, consisted 
of the line-of-battle ship Wo/odomer and other 
smaller vessels, and a flotilla of gun-boats. Jones 
was placed in command of the fleet, and Nassau 
of the flotilla. By great efforts Potemkin had 
effected an apparently friendly relation between 
the different commanders; and at about the 
middle of June, while the army was concen- 
trating in front of Oczakow, he ordered an at- 
tack to be made upon the Turkish fleet. In 
the engagement that ensued, Jones displayed 
the greatest skill and valor, and the victory 
achieved would have been far more decisive if 
he had been the sole commander. On the Ist 
of July, the siege was commenced upon the 
doomed town by the combined land and naval 
forces. Having placed his flag-ship in proper 
position, Jones entered an armed boat and 
dashed like a furious rocket into the midst of 
some Turkish galleys within gunshot distance 
of the enemy’s flotilla and the heavy guns of 
the batteries of Oczakow. With that fearless 


energy which always marked him in the hour 
of great peril, the Admiral led his men to quick 
and complete victory over two of the galleys, 


one of which belonged to the Capitan Pacha. 
The Turks were utterly dismayed by his mad 
courage, which seemed as indifferent to danger 
as if inspired by their own dark fatalism. They 
shrank in terror at his approach. In the midst 
of an incessant cannonade he fired four other 
galleys, and then returned to the Wolodomer 
with fifty-two prisoners, without losing a man. 
Nassau, in the mean while, who had partici- 
pated in the fight, had hastened to the head- 
quarters of Potemkin to tell of the brilliant 
victory and to magnify his own exploits. 

When the rewards for valor were distributed, 
Rear-admiral Jones received the decoration of 
the order of St. Anne, the gratuity of a year’s 
pay, and a gold-mounted sword. Nassau, Po- 
temkin’s favorite, was decorated with the higher 
military order of St. George, and enriched by 
the gift of a valuable estate having almost four 
thousand serfs upon it.. The Admiral was dis- 
satisfied, and was not slow in making his feel- 
ings known to Potemkin. He also ventured, 
during some subsequent naval operations, to 
express his opinions freely concerning proposed 
measures, forgetting that he was dealing with 
a man who was really the Czar of Russia in 
power, for he was the acknowledged master of 
the Empress. His enemies, who concealed their 
real feelings from Potemkin, were at the same 
time busy at the ear of the prince with plausible 
stories concerning Jones’s ambition and inde- 
pendence. They even told him that the Admi- 
ral had ridiculed his operations on land in the 
siege of Oczakow, and was endeavoring to win 
officers to his interest, so as to supersede Po- 








temkin. While the prince was irritated by these 
reports, Jones happened, injudiciously, to ob- 
ject to some order from head-quarters, and in 
his frank manner, as if addressing a French or 
American officer of equal rank with whom he 
was co-operating, he concluded a note to Potem- 
kin with these words: “ Every man who thinks, 
is master of his own opinion; this is mine.” 
Potemkin was not in the habit of allowing any 
body to have an opinion but himself; and the 
practical commentary upon that unfortunate 
text, which Jones was compelled to read, was 
the arrival of Admiral Mordwinoff the follow- 
ing day with orders to take command of all the 
naval forces, and bearing the following signifi- 
cant note to the Chevalier from the offended 
prince: ‘ According to the special desire of her 
Imperial Majesty, your service is fixed in the 
northern seas; and as this squadron and flotilla 
are placed by me under the orders of Vice-ad- 
miral Mordwinoff, your excellency may, in con. 
sequence, proceed on the voyage directed, es. 
pecially as the squadron in the Liman can not 
now, on account of the advanced season, be 
united with that of Sevastopol.” 

Jones well knew that remonstrance would be 
in vain, and that a multiplicity of words would 
make his case worse; so, after procuring from 
Potemkin a complimentary letter to the Em- 
press, and assurances of his friendship, the Ad- 
miral departed for St. Petersburg, where he ar- 
rived at near the close of December. In th: 
mean while, Oczakow had been stormed at a 
time of extreme cold; the Turks had becom: 
panic-stricken ; the town and fortresses had sur- 
rendered, anc thirty thousand persons, without 
distinction of age or sex, had been cruelly mas- 
sacred by order of Potemkin. When Jones 
heard of it, he rejoiced that he had been spared 
participation in a scene of such foul inhuman- 
ity; and he was further comforted by the intel- 
ligence that his successor had been guilty of 
many gross blunders in the management of the 
fleet and flotilla, and was in utter disgrace with 
the haughty Potemkin. 

Jones obtained an interview with the Em- 
press on the day after his arrival, and asked for 
employment. She was gracious in her manner, 
but told him he must wait for the arrival of 
Potemkin. The impatient Admiral employed 
the seven weeks’ delay in forming projects for 
his future course. He laid plans before Cath- 
arine for extending her commercial relations 
with Christendom, and for pushing her con- 
quests in the direction of Constantinople—the 
goal of Russian ambition even to this day. 
These plans were submitted to Potemkin, on 
his arrival, and were dismissed with a compli- 
ment. The Admiral soon perceived that his 
popularity at court was waning. Slanders of 
every kind had been circulated by the English 
in the Russian capital during his absence, and 
he had no means at hand for refuting them ex- 
cept simple denials. The jealousies of other 
foreigners aided in poisoning the mind of the 
Empress, and at length (as was afterward proven) 
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a person high in esteem at court bribed a worth- 
less woman to accuse the Admiral of the crime 
of having made an indecent assault upon her 
daughter. Already invitations for him to dine 
at court had become less and less frequent. 
Now his name was stricken from the list of 
guests; and when, early in April, he went to 
pay his respects to the Empress, he was uncere- 
moniously driven away. His friends suddenly 
abandoned him. Every door was shut against 
him. People avoided speaking to him in the 
streets. His servants left him; and in that cap- 
ital where, only a year before, he had been 
courted and honored by all ranks, he had but 
one solitary friend, who shut his ears to the 
voice of malice and falsehood. That friend 
was Count Segur, the French Embassador, who 
knew him well and felt certain of his innocence. 
He was not that real enemy, a passive’ friend, 
but exerted himself continually and successfully 
in disabusing the mind of Catharine and procur- 
ing the restoration of the brave Admiral to her 
favor. 

New projects now revolved in the teeming 
brain of Jones. New visions of glory appeared 
in his dim future, and he again dreamed of hon- 
ors to be won as commander of the Russian 
navy in the Black Sea. But envy and malice 
never sleep, and are ever busy. English influ- 
ence was potential at the Russian court. The 
Empress was convinced of the innocence of 
Jones, but she deemed it expedient not to give 
him employment that might alienate the allegi- 
ance of other foreign officers. Instead of giving 
the Admiral a commission for active service, 
she furnished him with a furlough for two years, 
and a passport to leave the country. His air- 
castles, built upon the unsubstantial foundations 
of royal favor, disappeared in a moment. There 
was no alternative, for the occupant of the 
throne of Peter never allows reason to dispute 
with the imperial will. So, toward the close of 
August, 1789, John Paul Jones left the Russian 
capital forever; comforted somewhat by the 
knowledge that his salary was to be continued 
during his absence. Count Segur took special 
pains to give a favorable construction to the 
Admiral’s absence from Russia, both at St. Pe- 
tersburg and at Paris; and M. Genet, who af- 
terward became conspicuous as the Embassador 
of the French Republic to the United States, 
was ever his warm and active friend. The ca- 
prices of Catharine and the favoritism exercised 
by Potemkin were so well known throughout 
Europe, that the leave of absence given to Jones 
did not affect his character unfavorably. He 
was soon made aware of the fact; for all the 
way from the borders of Russia, he was every 
where treated with the distinction due to his 
rank and services, 

While at Warsaw, Admiral Jones became per- 
sonally acquainted with the noble Kosciuszcko, 
who was then deeply engaged in preparations 
to cast off from the neck of unhappy Poland 
the yoke of Russian oppression. With that pa- 
triot, the Chevalier conferred on the subject of 





his entering the navy of Sweden against Russia; 
an event which Catharine seemed to apprehend. 
The Rear-admiral had been taught, by bitter 
experience, that in the battle of public life un- 
der monarchies, “ Every man for himself” was 
the general rule of action; and, while he would 
never have raised his arm against France or the 
United States, he was willing to win honor and 
emolument for himself under any Continental 
flag but that of the Crescent. He never entered 
the Swedish navy, however; and a little later 
the treachery of Prussia caused the dreadful 
event in Polish history which elicited from the 
pen of Campbell the burning words : 

** Hope for a season bade the world farewell! 

And Freedom shrieked when Kosciuszcko fell!" 

The active life of Admiral Jones was now 
drawing to a close, and his brilliant and de- 
structive onslaught upon the Turkish galleys re- 
mained his last notable exploit in his profession. 
For a time he enjoyed a season of leisure at 
Amsterdam, and engaged in his favorite pastime 
of letter-writing. Of all his epistles written at 
that time, none were more creditable to his 
head and heart than one which he addressed to 
Mrs. Taylor, his eldest sister. His mother had 
been long dead, and only two of his immediate 
family remained. He yearned to visit them, 
but a fear of personal violence at the hands of 
the people of Great Britain, who had been 
taught to hate him as a monster of cruelty, 
kept him from their warm embraces. In his 
letter he expressed an earnest desire to be use- 
ful to his sisters and their children; wished he 
“had a fortune to offer to each of them ;” and, 
concerning his orphan nieces he said, “I desire 
particularly to be useful to the two young wo- 
men, who have a double claim to my regard, as 
they have lost their father.” 

Toward the close of April, 1790, Admiral 
Jones visited London to close the business of a 
speculation in which he had been engaged with 
Dr. Bancroft, and received, as his share of the 
operations, about sixteen thousand dollars in 
notes and money. He remained there only 
long enough to transact his business, and then 
hurried to Paris. In July, he addressed a long 
vindicatory letter to Prince Potemkin, the chief 
object of which seemed to be to procure the 
coveted decoration of the Order of St. George, 
to which his exploits while in command of the 
fleet before Oczakow fairly entitled him. At 
the same time, he called Potemkin’s attention 
to some new naval projects; hinted at the prob- 
ability of Catharine’s favorite becoming a Sov- 
ereign of Europe; and begged him to accept a 
copy of the gold medal awarded to the Cheva- 
lier by the American Congress. Jones was 
anxious to return to the Russian navy, and he 
thus cautiously sought to accomplish his object 
through the good-will of the all-potent Prince. 
But Potemkin never favored the Admiral with 
a reply, and he remained in comparative inac- 
tion until the following spring, when he made 
a direct application to the Empress to be re- 
called to her service. Catharine was as silent 
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as Potemkin, until, through Baron Grimm, her 
secret agent in Paris, Jones submitted some 
promising improvements in naval construction, 
and asked for employment. Then Catharine 
replied, that a general peace in Europe appeared 
probable, and that when she needed the services 
of Rear-admiral Jones she would communicate 
directly with him, Now faded away his last ray 
of hope of ever again walking the quarter-deck 
of a Russian man-of-war, and the disappointed 
Admiral dismissed Catharine and all her retinue 
from the sphere of his aspirations. 

Long exposure to peculiar hardships in va- 
rious climates, and the chafing of a hot and 
restless spirit in a delicate body, had implanted 
in the system of Admiral Jones seeds of dis- 
ease which now rapidly germinated, The fatal 
shears of Antropos clipped the wings of his am- 
bition for glory in battle, and he began to con- 
template higher and holier things. The lion 
and the bear of his passions quietly lay down 
with the lamb of his affections, and the young 
child of purest emotions Jed them where it 
pleased. Reminiscences of early years wove a 
web of melancholy delight around his whole be- 
ing, and he yearned for the love of his family 
and friends, As the splendor of earthly mag- 
nificence paled before the light of true appre- 
ciation, his soul turned with tenderness to the 
mild radiance which beamed from a higher 
sphere. His letters to his eldest sister at this 
time were full of pleasant thoughts, and kindly, 
religious sentiments. A coldness between his 
sisters troubled him, ‘“‘ My grief is inexpressi- 
ble,” he wrote, ‘that two sisters, whose happi- 
ness.is se interesting to me, do not live together 
in that mutual tenderness and affection which 
would do so much honor to themselves, and to 
the memory of their worthy relations. Permit 
me to recommend to your serious study and ap- 
plication Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer.’ You will 
tind more morality in that little piece than in 
many volumes that have been written by great 
divines ; 

* Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me!"” 


Sometimes his disease would abate, and hopes 
of returning health would cheer him. Then 
would come yearnings for the path of human 
glory. Ambition made many cartoons of new 
plans, and he contemplated a ceremonial visit 
at the Court at Versailles. But the tempest of 
that great Revolution which soon swept away 
the throne, all royalty, and the flower of the aris- 
tocracy of France, was then gathering strength, 
and he never saw the face of Louis XVI. again. 
Then his sympathies were greatly excited in 
behalf of captive Americans among the Alge- 
rines; and he urged Mr. Jefferson, then Sec- 
retary of State, to induce his government to take 
measures for their immediate ransom. His stir- 
ring petition was heeded, but he did not live to 
see its fruits. His disease made rapid progress, 





an extensive correspondence until the spring of 
1792, when his vitality rapidly failed. Early in the 
summer his malady assumed the fatal form of 
dropsy in the chest. ‘The Queen’s physician 
attended him, and a few kind friends cheered 
his last hours. Among these were Governeur 
Morris (then United States Minister at the 
Court of Versailles), Colonel Blackden, and 
Beaupoil, a French officer, who greatly admired 
the character of Jones. 

Colonel Blackden at last assumed the office 
of friendly adviser, and performed the painful 
and delicate duty of urging the Admiral to set- 
tle his worldly affairs and prepare for death. 
On the 18th of July Jones made a schedule of 
all his property. Two notaries were then sent 
for, and Governeur Morris proceeded to draw 
the last Will of the dying man, according to 
the invalid’s own dictation. His veneration for 
titles, which had been one of the weaknesses 
of his character, disappeared, and in a clear 
voice he directed his friend to write: “ Before 
the undersigned, notaries at Paris, appeared 
John Paul Jones, citizen of the United States 
of America, resident at Paris, lodged in the 
street of Tournon, No. 42, at the house of M. 
Dorbergue, hussier audiancier of the tribunal 
of the third arrondissement, found in a parlor 
in the first story above the floor, lighted by 
two windows, opening in the said street of 
Tournon, sitting in an arm-chair, sick in body, 
but sound of mind, memory, and understand- 
ing, as it appeared to the undersigned not- 
aries, by his discourse and conversation, who 
in view of his death has made, dictated, and 
worded, to. the undersigned notaries, his testa- 
ment as follows:” Then he proceeded to be- 
queath all his property, amounting, probably, to 
about thirty thousand dollars, to his two sisters 
and their children, and made Robert Morris ot 
Philadelphia (the great financier of the Revo- 
lution) bis sole testamentary executor. He 
signed his Will at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, when his friends, after witnessing it, 
withdrew, leaving him still seated in his “ arm- 
chair.” His physician arrived soon afterward. 
The arm-chair was vacant, and the little parlor 
was deserted. On entering the adjoining bed- 
room he found there the lifeless body of his 
patient, the face upon the bedside and the feet 
resting upon the floor. A few hours after his 
spirit had departed, a commission arrived from 
the Government of the United States, appoint- 
ing him its agent to treat with the Regency ot 
Algiers for the ransom of all captive Amer’ - 
cans. How the sight of it would have soothed 
his pillow in his dying hour! 

When the death of Admiral Jones was made 
known in the National Assembly of France, 
that body passed complimentary resolutions, 
and decreed that twelve of its members should 
appear in the funeral procession. ‘Two days 


after his death his body was placed in a leaden 
coffin, in order that it might be conveniently 
taken to the United States, or Russia, if either 





yet his mind retained its vigor, and he kept up 





government should claim it. 


It was followed 








SIGNING THE WILL. 


to the tomb by quite a large concourse of citi- 
zens, and the stipulated deputation of the Na- 
tional Assembly. ‘The funeral obsequies were 
performed at the serene and solemn hour of 
twilight, and the ceremonies were concluded by 
a funeral oration pronounced by M. Marron, a 
French Protestant clergyman, who said: 
“Legislators! citizens! soldiers! brethren! 
and Frenchmen! We have just returned to the 
earth the remains of an illustrious stranger, one 
of the first champions of the liberty of Amer- 





ica; of that liberty which so gloriously ushered 
in our own. The Semiramis of the North had 
drawn him under her standard, but Paul Jones 
could not long breathe the pestilential air of 
despotism ; he preferred the sweets of private 
life in France, now free, to the éclat of titles 
and honors, which, from an usurped throne, 
were lavished upon him by Catharine. But the 
fame of the great man survives; his portion is 
immortality. And what more flattering hom- 
age can we offer to the manes of Paul Jones, 
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than to swear on his tomb to live or to die free ? 
Let this be the vow and watchword of every 


Frenchman! 


“Let neither tyrants nor their satellites ever 


pollute this sacred earth! May the ashes of 


the great man, too soon lost to humanity, enjoy 


here an undisturbed repose! May his example 


teach posterity the efforts which noble souls are 
capable of making, when stimulated by hatred 


to oppression. 

“Friends and brethren! a noble emulation 
brightens in your looks; your time is precious; 
your country is in danger! 


save it? Identify yourselves with the glory of 
Paul Jones, in imitating his contempt for dan- 
ger, his devotion to his country, and the noble 
heroism which, after having astonished the pres- 
ent age, will continue to call forth the venera- 
tion of ages to come!” 

In this manner, and in the midst of the ter- 
ble waves of a bloody Revolution then surging 
fearfully over Paris, the son of the humble gar- 
dener of Arbigland was hidden away from mor- 
tal vision, at the age of forty-five years. Nei- 
ther the government of the United States nor 
that of Russia ever claimed his remains for 
burial or monumental honor, and the place of 
his sepulchre is unknown to the present gen- 
eration! 





TAYLOR'S BATTLES IN MEXICO. 
N the 8th of March, 1846, General Taylor 
broke up his camp at Corpus Christi in 
Texas, and marched toward the Rio Grande. 
In the eyes of the Mexicans, the movement was 
an act of war. Though Texas had been ten 
years independent and unmolested by the Power 
which still claimed a nominal sovereignty over 
her; though she had solicited and obtained ad- 
mission, over a year before, into the family of 
the United States, Mexico still regarded her as 
a dependency, and protested against the occu- 
pation of her territory by our troops as an in- 
vasion of Mexican soil. Furthermore, Mexico 
denied that Texas extended to the Rio Grande, 
as asserted in the treaty which followed the 
battle of San Jacinto; and persisted in regard- 
ing the River Nueces as the proper southern 
boundary of her rebellious province. 
therefore, the United States army, not content 
with occupying Corpus Christi and the whole 
of Texas to the north of the Nueces, began to 
march southward, the double affront roused the 
Mexican spirit to fever heat, and preparations 
were instantly made for war. 
Fully apprised of the temper of the southern 
republic, our little army, about 3500 strong, 
struck their tents at Corpus Christi with alac- 


rity and glee. They were in perfect condition | 


and discipline. Among their officers they count- 
ed several who had fought thirty years before 
on the northern frontier; and a large propor- 
tion of the men had been inured to the hard- 
ships of warfare in the campaigns against the 
Indians. 


The recruits, full of youthful ardor 








Who among us 
would not shed the last drop of his blood to 


Wher, | 


and hope, promised themselves to make up for 
their want of experience by excess of zeal and 
valor. All had unbounded confidence in their 
general. Nor was their trust misplaced. Qld 
“Rough and Ready” was a model republican sol- 
dier. Never doubting his own powers, he acted 
and spoke with invariable decision and energy. 
Though fully conscious of the importance of 
maintaining discipline, he was always accessible 
to the lowest private in his army; and neither 
in his mode of living, nor even in his dress, did 
he draw any distinction between himself and 
the troops he commanded. Danger he had 
begun to affront fearlessly when his cheek was 
smooth as a girl’s; now that his brow was fur- 
rowed, his head grizzled, and his face bronzed 
by southern suns, old “ Zach” grinned at the 
whistle of bullets as composedly as if he hail 
been ball-proof. No Spartan lived more plain- 
ly than he. The coarsest food was his usual 
fare, and the sod his favorite bed. “I saw 
him,” says a volunteer, “sitting in front of a 
soiled and ragged tent, dressed in an old linen 
coat and trowsers, twirling a straw hat between 
his fingers, and dictating to some one within 
the tent:” not more composed, however, then 
than he was when he stood in the thick of the 
fight at Resaca de la Palma, or amidst the rain 
of balls at Buena Vista. He had a wagon 
which accompanied him throughout the cam- 
paign—a clumsy, hard-seated, low-backed Jer- 
sey concern, which he had bought by way of 
luxury; but it was generally occupied by a 
wounded soldier, while the General sat on his 
old gray. As a commander he was daring, 
prompt, and unshakable in his purpose; all the 
army knew that when he had said a thing, no 
power on earth could alter it. At the same 
time he was careful of his men. While he com- 
manded, no lives were needlessly risked for the 
sake of glory. “If the enemy oppose my march, 
in whatever force,” he wrote to the Secretary at 
War, “I will fight him.” But at Palo Alto he 
| would not suffer his infantry to advance within 
range of the Mexican guns till the day was 
nearly decided. 
| On the 11th March the last of the troops left 
| Corpus Christi for Point Isabel. They set out 
in high spirits, but the trials of the march soon 
put their endurance to the test. Eight days 
| they toiled over a country cursed by Heaven. 
| A broiling sun overhead—beneath, a desert, 
with here and there a patch of rank prairie 
grass, but generally paved with what resembled 
| hot ashes to the weary feet of the soldiers: no 
| water, save stagnant pools or glassy lakes filled 
with a salt, unwholesome liquid: not a sign 
any where of life or animated nature. Day 
after day young men fell in the ranks overcome 
by the heat, or sat down to die by the roadside, 
as reckless of life as of glory. Many a poor 
fellow who left Corpus Christi full of vigor and 
martial energy, closed his career before the 
army reached the Arroyo Colorado. It was not 





till the 19th that the advance-guard encamped 
There the sol- 


on the border of that stream. 








diers’ hearts were roused by the appearance of 
ranchero cavalry on the south bank, and the 
sound of many bugles betokening the long-ex- 
pected enemy. Men forgot their fatigue at the 
first blast. Weapons were cleaned, spirits cheer- 
ed, nerves braced for battle. It came not, how- 
ever. When the gallant Worth, at the head of 
some light artillery, dashed into the river, ex- 


pecting to hear the roar of cannon and the | 


splash of shot around him, all was silent on the 
opposite shore, and for this time the army was 
balked. The rancheros had fled. On the troops 
pushed, over better ground in some respects, 
but disputing the space for their tents at night, 
and their blankets in the morning, with huge 


rattlesnakes. At length they reached the Mata- | 


moras road, and from thence to the Rio Grande 
the country sensibly improved. 


Cattle were seen toiling in cultivated fields ; 


poultry and game tempted the soldier as he | 


thought of the hard fare of the past few days. 
Above all, in front, rolled the blue waters of 
the Rio Grande: nothing marvelous as a river 


| 
to those who had come from the shores of the | 


Hudson and the Mississippi, but a stream of 


fresh water suggestive of cool bathes and plen- | 
teous draughts to these tired and thirsty bands. | 


Especially was it hailed with joy as the Mexi- 


can border, which the enemy could hardly fail | 


to defend. 

General Taylor had selected Point Isabel for 
his dépét, and with the train and a party of 
dragoons had left the army for thence on strik- 
ing the Matamoras road. On his approach the 
Mexican residents of the village on the Point 
gallantly fired their houses and fled. Fortu- 
nately for our army the dragoons arrived in 
time to stop the conflagration; the dépét was 


established, and General Taylor returned to the | 


main body, which marched on the Rio Grande 
opposite Matamoras. Crowds assembled on the 
Mexican bank to see the Stars and Stripes hoist- 
ed for the first time within sight of the Rio 
Grande: in all their domestic wars the good 
people of Matamoras had never known such a 
period of excitement. Within hail of each 
other two armies were encamped, each waiting 
for the other to commence the work of death. 
Each saw the muzzle of the enemy’s cannon, 
but shrunk from applying the match to its own. 
The whole month of April was spent in this 
way—the Mexicans in the city of Matamoras, 
and the forts erected on the banks of the river; 
the Americans in their camp, and a fort which 
was being constructed on the Texas side under 
the directions of Major Mansfield. Alarms fre- 
quently roused our army, and the men flew to 
arms anticipating a surprise; but, notwithstand- 
ing the peremptory orders that had been sent 
to the Mexican general Arista, he would not 
cross the river. Parties of ranchero cavalry, 
headed by the famous bandit Romano Falcon, 
scoured the vicinity; and in one of their expe- 
ditions fell in with Colonel Cross, a gallant of- 
ficer, who was taking his afternoon ride. The 
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Pomegranate, | 
fig, and orange groves smiled in the distance. | 
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old man was pulled off his horse and robbed of 
his arms, purse, etc.; then, it is said, the ran- 
cheros proposed to take him a prisoner to Mata- 
| moras ; but their savage leader, indignant at the 
| humane proposal, instantly rushed upon him and 
beat his brains out with the butt of his pistol. 
| Lieutenant Porter, who was sent to look for him. 
| was surprised by the same party, and having been 
wounded in the thigh, was butchered with one 
of his men. A few days afterward, Captain 
Thornton, who had been sent out with a party 
| to reconnoitre, was captured and carried to 
| Matamoras. Stragglers from the camp were 
sure to be trapped by the vulture rancheros. 
| These incidents embittered the feeling of our 
men, and the intercourse which had been at 
first instituted with the city was broken off. 

On Ist May, General Taylor decided to re- 
lieve Point Isabel, which was threatened by the 
Mexicans and was inadequately garrisoned. He 
left to hold the new fort (since called Fort 
Brown) the 7th infantry and two companies of 
| artillery, in all 500 men, under Major Brown: 
and, at four in the afternoon, marched with the 
rest of the army. Peals from the church-bells 
| at Matamoras, and loud shouts from the spee- 
tators who lined the Mexican side, testified the 
enemy's delight at what they called “Taylor's 
flight.” Several Mexican regiments instantly 
crossed the river—a body of cavalry, under Gen- 
|eral Torrejon, had already crossed above the 

city—and Taylor was hardly out of sight before 
the forts on the south side opened fire on Major 
Brown’s position. Clouds of smoke arose from 
the four batteries opposite to Fort Brown, and 
round shot and shells rained thickly upon its 
| walls and parapet. The little garrison were not 
dismayed, ‘The 18-pounders were brought to 
bear on the batteries immediately opposite, and 
in thirty minutes two of the guns were dis- 
| mounted, and the upper batteries silenced. A 
few shot were fired at the city, but the distance 
was too great and the practice was discontinued. 
Indeed, it was soon found that the quantity of 
ammunition in the fort was barely sufficient for 
defense in case of assault; and it was accord- 
ingly resolved to sustain the fire of the lower 
batteries without replying. The delight of the 
Mexicans at having, as they believed, “silenced 
Fort Brown,” was even greater than that pro- 
duced by the “flight of Taylor.” Nothing, it 
seemed, was now wanting but an assault; but 
for this they were not yet prepared. Shells and 
shot were rained from a safe distance. Arista 
erected a new mortar battery behind the fort on 
the Texan side, and played with admirable ac- 
curacy upon the work; without, however, ef- 
fecting any greater result than a mere annoy- 
ance. Bomb-proofs of the most primitive de- 
scription had been erected—stakes being laid on 
pork barrels, and several feet of earth placed 
upon them—and to these the besieged fled when 
a shell made its appearance in the air. For six 
days the Mexican batteries kept up an incessant 
fire. On the third day a shell struck the para- 
pet, exploded, and a cloud of dust arose; when 
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it blew away, Major Brown was secn lying on 
the ground, his right leg torn completely off by 
a fragment of the shell. The soldiers crowded 
around him; but their dying chief cried: “Men, 
go to your duties!’ Thank God! the country 
has not lost a younger man.” His leg was am- 
putated, but to no purpose—the wound was 
mortal. 

The next day the Mexicans approached with- 
in range of the 6-pounders; and, for the first 
time since the beginning of the siege, the de- 
fenders had an opportunity of replying. It was 
done with such effect that the assailants precip- 
itately retired. Arista then summoned the gar- 
rison to surrender. Captain Hawkins, who suc- 
ceeded Major Brown in the command, replied 
that, not being familiar with the Mexican lan- 
guage, he was not very sure of the meaning of 
General Arista’s letter; but if it was a request 
to surrender he must positively decline. Then 
the shot and shells poured into the fort with 
greater fury than ever. The men were con- 
stantly occupied in watching for them, and at 
last joked familiarly about their Mexican visit- 
ors. The cook said the rascals had spoiled his 
coffee by throwing a shell into the pot. Still, 
the fatigue of watching was beginning to tell on 
the little party. Unless relief came, they must 
yield at last. Eight days had elapsed since 
Taylor marched, and they had no news of him. 
The anxiety of the garrison was worse than the 
Mexican fire. On the afternoon of the 8th, in 
the intervals between the discharges from the 
batteries, cannonading was heard in the direc- 
tion of Fort Isabel. A tremendous shout from 
the fort welcomed the sound. They knew Tay- 
lor was coming. They knew a battle was being 
fought. On its fate-depended their own and 
that of the whole army. Their anxiety can be 
conceived. 

The evening before, the defenses of Fort Is- 
abel being completed and a garrison left for its 
def_nse, General Taylor marched with 2111 
men and ten guns, two of which were 18-pound- 
ers, in the direction of the Rio Grande. The 
men were boiling with excitement and ardor for 
the battle. At noon next day a long shout arose 
from the advance-guard. They had come in 
sight of the Mexican army in order of battle. 
Apprised by his scouts of Taylor's movements, 
Arista had marched to meet him, chosen his 
ground, and drawn up his army in a most ad- 
vantageous position. The spot he had chosen 
is a plain about three miles in extent, bounded 
by chaparral, or brushwood, and clumps of dwarf 
mosquito trees, called, by contrast with the more 
diminutive shrubs of the country, Palo Alto, or 
high timber. The plain itself is covered with 
long rank grass, reaching to the muzzles of the 
field-pieces ; but not a hillock or an elevation of 
any kind breaks the level of its surface. At the 
extremity of this plain the Mexican army spread 
from side to side. On either wing the cavalry 
were posted, their bright uniforms and lances 
glancing in the noonday sun; between them 
were solid columns of infantry, with cannon at 
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intervals. Gaudy flags and pennons waved ovir 
each regiment; conspicuous among all was the 
banner of the celebrated Tampico battalion, 
floating proudly over as fine a body of men as 
ever carried a musket. "Iwas a fine sight, this 
army, about six thousand men in all, in perfect 
discipline and equipments, glittering with bright 
steel and tinsel ornament, and evidently as eager 
for the fray as our own. The lancers on the 
left wing, under General Torrejon, were espe- 
cially admired. There were a thousand of them, 
zallant fellows, on fine horses, full of fight, and 
splendidly equipped. 

When the enemy was signaled, General Tay- 
lor ordered a halt, and bade the men quench 
their thirst at the pools by the roadside. The 
colors were then unfurled, and the infantry of- 
ficers reminded their men of the significant sen- 
tence in the last general order: “ The General 
enjoins upon the infantry that their main de- 
pendence must be in the bayonet.” There was 
not in that army, small as it was, one man who 
doubted what the result of the battle would be. 

At two o'clock the troops advanced in two 
wings. The right was composed of the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th infantry, Ringgold’s battery, a few dra- 
goons under May, and two 18-pounders under 
Churchill; in the left was a battalion of artil- 
lery serving as infantry, Duncan’s battery, and 
the 8th regiment of infantry. As they marched 
forward, Lieutenant Blake, of the topographical 
engineers, galloped out from the line alone to- 
ward the enemy, never drawing rein till within 
one hundred and fifty yards of their front; h« 
then dismounted, calmly adjusted a telescope, 
and made a minute observation of their force ; 
which concluded, he rode back as coolly as if on 
parade. Poor fellow! he had braved the fir 
of the whole Mexican army to fall ingloriousl) 
the next morning by an accidental shot from his 
own pistol. 

When our troops had advanced within seven 
hundred yards of the Mexicans, a stream of fire 
ran along their line, and round shot and can- 
ister came whizzing through the air. "Iwas 
the first of the battle. Swift as thought, Dun- 
can and Ringgold replied with far greater pre- 
cision; and the terrible 18-pounders under 
Churchill roared louder than all. Through 
and through the solid Mexican masses the round 
balls cut lanes, and as the serried ranks closed 
over the bodies of their fallen comrades, fresh 
discharges mowed them down in their turn. 
Taylor's infantry were prudently kept out of 
range; and the enemy’s pieces, directed against 
the batteries, were too ill aimed to do much 
mischief. Galled by the American fire, and 
thrown into confusion by the unsteadiness of 
their horses, Torrejon’s lancers begged to be 
led against the foe. Arista ordered them to 
turn the American right, which rested against 
a clump of chaparral. They instantly disap- 
peared from the field of battle, and came sweep- 
ing round the clump in headlong haste. But 
the movement had not escaped the eye of Tay- 
lor. Before they wheeled round, the 5th moved 








rapidly toward the point where they must re- 
appear; and when the lancers emerged from 
cover, our fellows awaited them in square. On 
they came, unslinging their escopetas as they 


rode, and firing a harmless volley into the square. | 


For a moment there was silence ; then a rapid 
discharge from the 5th shut them from view, 
and when the smoke rose the lancers had broken, 
and with many an empty saddle were in full re- 
treat. A loud cheer from the 5th hailed the 
failure of the charge. The Mexicans were not 
beaten, however. After retiring a short distance, 
they re-formed and moved in the direction of 
‘Taylor's train. At the same time two pieces 
of artillery, which had followed them, were 
brought up against the 5th. The moment was 
critical. 
hastened to protect the train, and two of Ring- 
gold’s guns, under Lieutenant Ridgely, flew over 
the plain to meet the Mexican artillery. Both 
were perfectly successful. The terrible volley 
they had encountered from the 5th had made 
the lancers cautious ; a very few shots from the 
3d put them to flight; and at the same moment 
Ridgely opened on the Mexican artillery before 
they had time to unlimber. So well aimed 
were his guns, that the Mexicans turned at the 
first fire, and sought refuge behind the chap- 
arral. 


dent. 
the long dry grass, set it on fire, and immense 


clouds of blinding smoke arose from the plain. | 


In a twinkling the whole battle-field was in a 
blaze, and neither combatant could see his foe. 
A dead silence ensued. Both commanders 
availed themselves of the pause to change their 


position—Taylor to pursue his advantage, Arista | 


to escape the murderous fire of our artillery. 
The latter turned his whole line at right-angles 
to his former position; the former pushed for- 


ward his right wing, until Ringgold’s guns stood | 
on the very spot at first occupied by Torrejon’s | 


cavalry. So profound was the silence that the 
twenty yoke of oxen drew them heavily forward, 
could be heard distinctly. There was a moment 
of fearful suspense, when no one could tell how 
or where the battle would burst forth anew. At 
length a gap in the smoke disclosed to Duncan’s 
sharp eye the Mexican masses moving silently 


left wing. In a few moments the whole force, 
with 1000 ranchero cavalry, in good order, would 
have fallen resistlessly upon the 8th and artil- 
lery battalion. There was no time for hesitation. 
Urging his horses to a hand gallop, Duncan tore 
round the burning prairie, under cover of the 
smoke, till he neared its left side; then rapidly 
unlimbering, with match lighted, and guns 
pointed, he awaited the foe. <A puff of wind 
lifted the vail of smoke ; the cavalry were within 
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In double-quick time the 3d infantry | 





musket-shot, sweeping along with steady tramp. 
The Mexicans hardly saw the unexpected ad- 
versary when a thundering discharge from the | 


17: 


whole battery assailed them. Reeling beneath 
the shock, men and horses rolled over in the 
plain: the advance was checked. Behind the 
horse, however, the infantry moved steadily and 
rapidly forward, the Tampico battalion pressing 
eagerly to the front. Duncan was unsupported. 
A vigorous charge would have carried the bat- 
tery. General Taylor saw the danger, and or- 
dered up the 8th, with Ker’s dragoons, to sup- 
port the guns. But the men whom Duncan led 
sought no support. Dividing their aim, one 
section poured its volleys into the dense col- 
umns of Mexican foot, while shells and grape 
from the other crashed through the disordered 
ranks of the horse. Valliant as they were, the 
assailants could not advance under that deadly 
rain of shot. 

Meanwhile the action had been resumed at 
the other extremity of the plain. Ringgold’s 
battery and the 18-pounders reopened their fire 
upon the masses in front of them. In return, 
the Mexican artillery poured a stream of canis- 
ter upon the guns. The range was closer than 
at the beginning of the battle, and on both sides 
the practice was murderous. In the excitement 
of the moment, Colonel Payne begged Lieu- 
tenant Churchill to allow him to sight one of 
his pieces. He had hardly done so when he 


| heard his name pronounced in a plaintive voice 

All this time the roar in the front had never | 
ceased. It was now arrested by a singular acci- | 
The wadding of the guns, falling into | 


behind him. Turning hastily, he saw Major 
Ringgold lying on the ground, mortally wounded. 
A shot had mangled both the gallant soldier's 
legs, and laid bare the bones. Payne rushed to 
his side. “Take this,” said the dying man 
feebly, resting his head on his left hand, and 
removing with his right a chain from his neck, 
“for my sister.” Thus fell one of the best ar- 
tillery men in the army. Beside him lay Cap- 
tain Page, his face torn away by a cannon-ball. 
The Mexicans had got the range perfectly, and 
though their firing was slower than Churchill’s, 
it never slackened. 

Still, in many portions of the line a wavering 
was visible. On the American right, their pre- 


|ponderance of metal enabled Churchill and 
creaking of the wheels of the gun-carriages, as | 


Ridgely to do terrible execution; on the left, 
Duncan had just received a fresh supply of am- 
munition, and followed the retreating masses 
with shell and canister. Desperately did the 
Mexicans struggle against the irresistible tor- 
rent which drove them back. Over and over 


again Torrejon rallied a squadron of cavalry 
down along the chaparral against the American | 


for a charge, but each time an unerring shot 
from the batteries dispersed them. The fate 
of the day was sealed. As night fell the re- 
treat of the Mexicans became undisguised ; 
their batteries ceased firing, and under cover 
of the darkness their troops withdrew out of 
range into the chaparral. Thus was won the 
day of Palo Alto. 

Worn out by fatigue, many of the men lay 
down where they stood, and fell asleep before 
the smoke had risen from the battle-field. The 
surgeons and their aids, with torches, hastened 
in search of the wounded, stumbling over 
corpses, and guided by the groans of those 
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whom the shot had laid low. The plain was 
strewed with bodies. Fifty-six Americans had 
fallen, nine of them to rise no more; the Mex- 
ican loss, which was far greater, has never been 
accurately determined. Arista set it down at 
252 killed, wounded, and missing; but it was 
probably nearly double that number. 

As the Mexican surgeon-in-chief had fled 
with his instruments, the wounded were left to 
die on the field; the damp night saw many a 
brave spirit succumb to the agony of thirst and 
loss of blood. 

Before daybreak next morning Taylor and 
his officers were astir. Though the men had 
encamped on the field, nothing was known of 
the position of the Mexicans; the attack might 
be renewed at break of day. 
burst on a deserted plain. The enemy had 
fled, leaving his wounded on the field. 


Several hours were consumed in providing | 


for these, and preparing for the march. It was 
not till one p.m., that the army advanced to- 
ward the river. It was late in the afternoon, 
and the General had begun to think Arista had 
fallen back on Matamoras, when a sudden rat- 
tle of musketry, followed by the heavier boom 
of cannon in the front, revealed the presence of 
the enemy. A few miles from the Rio Grande 
the Matamoras road intersects a ditch or ravine, 
about sixty yards wide and four feet deep, called 
Resaca de la Palma. In front it resembles an 
irregular quarter-moon, with the horns to the 


north, from which side the army was advancing. | 


With the exception of the narrow road, the 
whole space inclosed by the ravine, as well as 
its outside borders, is covered with thick chap- 
arral, in every portion of which, with guns plant- 
ed so as to sweep the road, the Mexican army 
awaited Taylor’s approach. ‘They had received 
reinforcements that morning, to replace the loss- 
es of the day before; and the ardor of the new 
troops, joined to the confidence inspired by the 
undoubted strength of their position, had quite 
dispelled the moral effect of their recent defeat. 
The day was fast declining, and Taylor was 
anxious to reach Fort Brown. The Mexican 
army, about three times his strength, was, in his 
eyes, a mere obstacle to be overcome as a mat- 
ter of course. A few minutes sufficed for his | 
plans, and to rest the troops. He then sent for- 
ward Ridgely’s light battery along the road, 
and the 3d, 4th, and 5th infantry deployed as 
skirmishers through the chaparral toward the 
ravine. Ridgely advanced under a sheet of 
tlame to within three hundred yards of the near- | 
est Mexican battery ; then, rapidly unlimbering, 
he opened fire as vigorously as usual. The skir- 
mishers forced their way through the tangled 
brushwood with such alacrity that they kept 
pace with the flying artillery, and engaged the 
enemy at the same moment. On their side, the 
Mexican batteries thundered away, and the in- 
fantry, posted in the ditch and under cover of the 
thicket around it, poured in a destructive shower | 
of ball. It was clear that the cannon would 


not decide this contest, as it had the one of the 


But the dawn | 


la Vega. 


| with the bayonet began. 


| charged them. 


| Ous tones, 
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day before. Now was the time for the infantry 


to recall Taylor’s injunction. Well did they 
remember it. Bursting furiously from the chap- 
arral, the gallant 3d and 4th leaped into the 
ravine, bayoneted or drove back the Mexicans 
stationed there, and proceeded to form in the 
hollow. Rallied by their officers, the Mexicans 
returned to the charge before our troops had 
formed, and again the steel line drove them 
back. Onward then our brave men rushed to 
the foremost Mexican battery, and carried jt 
with the bayonet. 

But the road was untenable. The powerful 
batteries in the rear of the ravine swept it with 
constant discharges. Ridgely had enough to 
do to keep off the cavalry with his pieces, and, 
as it was, his men were falling rapidly under the 
the iron hail to which they were exposed. It 
| was clear that the fate of the day depended on 
the capture of the Mexican guns. “Captain 
May,” roared Taylor, riding up to the dragoons, 
“you must take that battery!” “ I will doit, Sir!” 
was the reply; and the next moment May and 
| his squadron were thundering down the road. 
| Ridgely’s batteries were in the way, the men 
| stripped to the skin, loading and firing amidst 
the rain of shot like very devils. “Wait, Char- 
ley,” said their commander to Captain May, 
| till I draw their fire.” The air was rent by 

the ring of the light guns, followed instantane- 
| ously by the stunning roar of the enemy’s bat- 
| teries; then the artillerymen limbering up, May 
dashed gallantly forward, far ahead of his troop, 
through the ravine, and straight over the battery. 
The guns were taken. Dearly bought, however. 
| In the act of cheering on the men, the gallant 





| Inge had been struck by a ball in his throat, and 


silenced forever. Over the Mexican guns they 
had captured, the dragoons had fallen so thickly 


| that May could only rally six men to hold them. 


Seeing this, the Tampico battalion charged with 
the bayonet, and May was obliged to cut his way 
back to the lines with one prisoner, General De 
But his glorious exploit was not des- 
tined to be fruitless. Just as the Mexicans re- 
took the pieces, Colonel Belknap, with the 8th, 
and part of the 5th, charged up the road, and 
fell upon the enemy with a yell. Over the can- 
nons and round the carriages a desperate fight 
Man to man, and foot 
to foot, every inch of ground was contested with 
desperate obstinacy. 

The cold steel was doing the work all over 
the field. The infantry had rushed through 
the ravine, and were attacking the Mexicans on 
their own side. A party of the 4th, headed by 
Captain Buchanan, stormed an intrenchment 
containing a cannon, and drove off the gunners. 
A squadron of Mexican horse immediately 
They fired, and Corporal Chis- 
holm shot down the commanding officer. ‘“ Wa- 
ter, water!” cried the dying Mexican, in pite- 
The corporal instantly stooped down 
and placed his canteen to his lips. He had 
scarcely risen when a Mexican ball laid him 


| beside his expiring foe. 
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On another side M‘Intosh, with the 8th, 


made a similar attack on a party of Mexicans 
ensconced behind the chaparral. This was so 
thick that the men could not force their way 
through it. M‘Intosh alone, carried forward by 
his horse, penetrated to the Mexican side. He 
was instantly surrounded by a host of foes. 
One man thrust his bayonet through his mouth 
till it came out below his ear; another ran him 
through the arm; and a third pinned him to 
the earth with a thrust through the hip. At 
that moment an attack from another side di- 
yerted the attention of his assailants. Dun- 
can’s battery had crossed the ravine, and threat- 
ened them in flank. M‘Intosh rose from the 
ground, and Duncan, without looking at him, 
called upon him for support. The wounded 


man could barely articulate; he tried to say, | 
* Show me my regiment, and I will give you | 


the support you need.” 


The whole army had by this time crossed the 


ravine and driven back the Mexicans from its 
border. For atime the contest was maintained 
with the bayonet; but despite the valor and 
numbers of the enemy, in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict victory was sure to rest with the men of 
the north. They fought with a ferocity which 
appalled the Mexicans. From bush to bush, 
from sod to sod, they forced them back, seem- 
ingly as unconscious of fatigue as of wounds. 
First one side, then another gave way. The 
lancers, scattered and dismayed, began to charge 
iitfully and recklessly, losing men and gaining 
no advantage. At Jast, Duncan’s and Ridgely’s 
batteries took up a commanding position on 
the south side of the ravine, and opened a fire 
of grape on the broken masses. This finished 
them, and the rout became general. The whole 
army, with Arista at its head, sought safety in 
flight. His camp was taken, with all his cor- 
respondence and munitions of war. He had 
barely time to rally a few lancers when the 
dragoons and the light batteries were on his 
heels. 

Over the plains, with the wings of terror, scram- 
bled the fragments of the Mexican army, throw- 
ing away accoutrements, knapsacks, and arms, 


to increase their speed. Horse and foot, Tam- | 


pico teterans and splendid lancers, were all hud- 
dled together in confused masses, no man know- 


ing his companion, or thinking of aught but | 


flight. For close behind them rumbled the light 


artillery of the victors, halting ever and anon to | 


pour a deadly shower of grape upon their help- 
less bands. On another side, the light infantry 
and dragoons pressed hotly upon the hindmost, 
slaking the savage fury a battle engenders in 
the soldier’s breast. There was no pity for the 


slayers of Ringgold, or the brutal assassins who | 
would have murdered M‘Intosh. With bayonet 
and sabre, with grape and canister, they were | 


driven like sheep to the banks of the Rio Grande. 
There new dangers awaited them. Boats could 
not be found for a tithe of the fugitives. Crowds 
rushed headlong into those that were there, and 
swamped them. Others dashed into the stream, 





and perished in the waves. To add to all, the 
| defenders of Fort Brown, who had spent a day 
of maddening anxiety within hearing of the 
| battle, assailed the flying host with showers of 
shot as it reached the river. 

| Over one hundred Americans were missing 
| next morning when the roll was called. ‘Thir- 
ty-nine had been killed. The Mexican loss 
was very great. Some said that 750 had full- 
en on the field; others, who are perhaps nearer 
the truth, set down the number at 500. But 
to this must be added the list of those who per- 
ished in the flight at the hands of the pursuers, 
or in the waters of the Rio Grande. All next 
day the United States troops were busily en- 
gaged in burying the dead; night came on be- 
fore the sod was trodden down over the last 
grave. 

A few days wére spent in repairing the dam- 
| age of the battles of the 8th and 9th May, and 
fortifying Fort Brown. Then Taylor prepared 
to cross the river and attack Matamoras. Dis- 
sensions and strife distracted the Mexican 
camp. Arista was for retreating without strik- 
ing a blow; some of his officers recommended 
a bolder course; but others, influenced by the 
political intrigues at work in the army, second- 
ed the suggestion of their chief, and Matamoras 
was evacuated. Haggard and sullen, the rem- 
nant of the Mexican force slunk out of the city 
at dusk on the 17th, and began to move slowly 
southward. As they marched, some vented 
openly their anger at the timidity of the gen- 
eral; others gave way to grief at the misfor- 
tunes of their country; a few committed suicide 
in rage, and General Garcia died of a broken 
heart. Of the splendid army which had made 
such an imposing appearance at Palo Alto, bare- 
ly 1800 disorganized troops remained. Mean- 
while Taylor crossed the Rio at leisure and in- 
vested Matamoras, awaiting reinforcements. 

It was not till the last days of July that he 
felt strong enough to advance into the interior. 
By that time, strong bodies of volunteers had 
landed at the Brazos, and had Taylor possessed 
means of transportation, he might have led ten 
thousand men against the enemy. As it was, 
he resolved to do the work with little more than 
half that number. Pushing up the river to 
Camargo early in August, he reviewed his army 
there, discharged all sickly and discontented 
men, and selected from the volunteers the Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Ist Ohio, and Kentucky 
| regiments of infantry, two regiments of Texas 

horse, the Baltimore battalion, and the remnant 
| of the Louisiana “three months’ volunteers,” to 
accompany the regulars. The rest he stationed 
| at various posts along the river. On the 19th 
August, General Worth, who had rejoined the 
army at Camargo, marched to Cerralvo, and 
the two other divisions under Twiggs and But- 
| ler followed shortly after. The march to Point 
| Isabel had been severe, but it was nothing to 
this. Fever and other diseases had weakened 
the volunteers in the camp at Camargo; heat 
and thirst now threatened to put an end to their 
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miseries. In five days, Butler’s division—all 
raw men—marched seventy-five miles, for the 
most part through a barren country, where no 
water could be had, and the thorny chaparral 
was the only vegetation visible. At the close 
f each day the men staggered as if drunk— 
breaking the ranks constantly to rush to holes 
in the earth in search of stagnant water, but 
seldom finding the boon they sought. Scores 
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of fine fellows died by the roadside, and were 
hastily thrust into pits dug at night, and cov- 
ered over with a few handfuls of dry earth. A 
whole month elapsed before the army marched 
from the village of Marin toward the dark tow- 
ering line of the Sierra Madre, and encamped 
within a few miles of Monterey. A squadron 
of Mexican horse had constantly hovered round 
them; and from their scouts they knew that 
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Ampudia, who had succeeded Arista in com- 
mand of the army, was not far distant. Early 
on the 20th September, Taylor rode forward | 


with the cavalry toward Monterey, never halt- | 


ing till within range of its guns. He was ad- 
justing his glass to examine the defenses, when 
a puff of smoke rose from the brow of the cita- | 
del, and a shot whizzed through the air close 
over his head. ‘The sound re-echoed through | 


the mountain gorges, startling the main army, | 


and stirring the young blood of the volunteers 
“ Forward !” was the cry; and soon the last di- 
vision encamped opposite the city in a grove 
called San Domingo. 


The prospect was striking and lovely. Be- | 


tween the city and the camp stretched a fertile 
valley laid out in corn-fields, orange and acacia | 
groves, and sugar-cane; all exhibiting a high 
state of cultivation, and wearing an air of lux- 
ury. The city itself, half-vailed by thick fo- 
liage, gleamed brightly in the sun, as its rays 
glanced upon the smooth marble-like stueco 
which covered the houses. A tall spire near 


the centre marked the situation of the Cathe- | 
dral; elegant residences and large factories dot- 


ted the outskirts. On the east a silver stream, 
a tributary of the Rio Grande, emerged from 
the hills behind Monterey, and wound itself 
through the plain, in the rear of Forts Teneria 
and Diablo. These were the easternmost works 
of defense. Opposite the centre of the city, 
and advanced a short distance in the plain, the 
citadel, with frowning bastions bristling with 
guns, reared its formidable front; on the west, 
two hills—Independencia and Federacion—on 
the north and south of the river, were crowned 
each with a fort and a battery mounted with 
cannon, and commanding that side of the place. 
Behind all rose the tremendous peaks called 
the Saddle and Mitre Mountains, 
of the Sierra Madre, they resembled giants 
standing over the lovely town at their feet 


from their summit and overwhelm its assailants. 


Lofty spurs | 





}camp. It is said that it was not General Tay- 
| lor’s intention to attack, but only to create 
diversion in favor of Worth. If so, fate over. 
ruled his plan. Major Mansfield of the kp. 
gineers, who was in advance reconnoitring the 
| forts, sent word to Colonel Garland to come 
| forward, having, as he believed, discovered a 
| practicable point for attack. The latter jp. 
| stantly descended the slope at the head of the 
Ist and 3d infantry, Bragg’s battery, and the 
| Baltimore battalion, followed as he went by the 
| piereing eye of ‘Taylor, who sat like a statue 
on the ridge of the hill. In breathless silence 
|the army watched the steady march of those 
brave men advancing on as desperate an enter- 
| prise as history records. Before they had neared 
| the point designated by Mansfield, the citadel 
| had opened a terrible fire on their right flank ; 
and the moment after a battery in front sent a 
shower of ball and shell into their ranks. On 
| they marched, never wavering, till the distance 
between them and the garrison was so short 
that they could distinguish the faces of the gun- 
ners. Then Fort Teneria, hitherto silent, poured 
in a deadly volley, enfilading them on the left. 
The advance did not burn a cartridge. Against 
such defenses Bragg’s battery and muskets were 
as useless as popguns. Dreadfully cut up, and 
| in some confusion, the infantry dashed into the 
| suburbs, and sought cover behind the walls of 
|the nearest houses, But every spot was ex- 
posed. From behind walls and from house-to)s 
volleys of musketry assailed them as fiercely as 
|the cannon. ‘The advance broke. Barbour 
had fallen; Colonel Watson, in the act of cheer- 
| ing on his men, was struck down by a ball in 
his throat, and immediately afterward his regi- 
|ment, the Baltimore battalion, despairing of 
| success, fled in disorder. Bragg was seen in 
the midst of the hail coolly unbuckling the har- 
/ness from his dead horses. The Ist and 31, 


a 


, | Seattered and separated, sought wildly some 
ready, in case of need, to roll enormous rocks | 


point where they could use their weapons. But 
|no one knew where he was, or whither to go. 


At the foot of those mountains ten thousand | To stand still was certain death; they turned 
Mexicans—horse, foot, and artillery—were as- | and fell back. As they emerged from the lane, 
sembled to avenge the defeats of Palo Alto and | |a body of lancers fell with heav y swoop on 
Resaca de la Palma, and defend the queen city | ‘their broken ranks, mangling the wounded 


of the North. 


cluding officers. ‘The Mexicans lay securely in | 


their forts, and behind defenses of great strength; | 


our men were in the open plain. They had can- | 
non and munitions of war in abundance ; Tay- | 
lor had four light batteries of six pounders, three | 
howitzers, and one useless ten-inch mortar with- | 
out a platform. 

Sunday night (20th September) set in dark 
and cloudy with a drizzling rain. The plan of 
attack had already been organized. Worth, 
with his division and the Western Texans, had 
marched through the corn-fields toward the 
western extremity of the city to attack the 
heights of Federacion and Independencia. Tay- 
lor, with the main army, menaced the east end. 
Day broke bright and clear, and after breakfast, 
at the drum’s beat, the army advanced from the | 








Taylor had but 6645 men, in- | and doing considerable damage among the fu- 


| gitives. 

Meanwhile Taylor, ignorant of Garland’s fate, 
had ordered the Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennes- 
see volunteers of Butler’s division, with the 4th 
infantry, to move by the left flank toward the 
point of attack. Dividing as they approached, 
the 4th marched directly on Fort Teneria; but 
before they had approached within musket-range 
a tremendous volley laid low one-third,of the 
men, and the rest fell back. Decidedly the fate 
of war was against the assailants. In the midst 
of the confusion, Taylor rode up, and learning 
how matters stood, ordered Butler’s division to 
fall back, and Garland to withdraw his men from 
the field. He was not obeyed. A singular 
accident had changed the fortune of the day. 
When the Ist broke under the cross-fire of the 
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citadel and Fort Teneria, two companies, under | 
Captain Backus, found shelter in a tannery, and | 
immediately clambered to the roof, which they 
found to their delight overlooked the fort. Just | 
as the 4th gave way, Backus opened a galling | 
{ire upon the Mexican gunners. At that mo- | 
ment Quitman’s brigade of Tennessee and Mis- | 
-issippi volunteers were advancing in the track | 
of the 4th against the work. Backus saw the 
opportunity, and, urging his company to load 
and fire rapidly, shot down man after man at | 
the Mexican guns. Ten minutes would do it: | 
on came the Brigade, cut up by the citadel fire, | 
but spared the fatal volleys of the fort: the | 
roof of the tannery was wreathed in smoke. At 
100 yards Quitman gave the word to charge. 
A tremendous shout rose along the plain, and 
the gallant volunteers swept like a flame up the 
slope, over the parapet, through an embrasure, 
and into the fort. Nothing could resist those 
bayonets. As they rushed in, the Mexicans 
rushed out. Teneria was safe. The news 
reached Taylor just as Butler was preparing to 
fall back: he dispatched an aid at full gallop 
to countermand the movement. At the head 
of the Ohio regiment of volunteers, Butler then 


pressed forward toward the centre of the city; | 


and at the same time Garland re-formed his 
men, and made a second charge more desperate 
than the first. But it was impossible to con- 
tend against the batteries. Fort Diablo and 
the citadel pelted the advancing columns; every 
street was raked by cannon; every house was 
a battery, whence unseen foes poured in a dead- 
ly fire on the assailants. After prodigious loss, 
a retrograde movement was ordered. The reg- 
ular infantry fell back on Fort Teneria; their 
comrades on the camp. The first day’s work, 
at the west end, was over. It had cost nearly 
400 men. 

General Worth had been more fortunate. 
After an uneasy night, stray shots from skir- 
mishers rousing the bivouac every few minutes, 
le had debouched at an early hour from the 
corn-fields and advanced toward the Saltillo 
road, There a strong party of lancers awaited 
|.im, supported by several companies of foot. As 
Ilay’s Texans approached, leading the column, 
the Mexicans couched their lances and swept 
down upon them. Two companies of the Tex- 
ans dismounted and took a position behind a 
fence; the others vainly endeavored to with- 
stand the charge. Pressing forward with re- 
sistless force the lancers rode through the line, 
scattering the Texans, and bore down on Smith’s 
light infantry, which was deployed as skirmish- 
ers. These firing hastily and without aim, failed 
in checking the foe. On they came, their bright 
pennons floating, and their horses covered with 
foam, when the dismounted Texans opened fire. 
Not a shot was lost. Those unerring rifles rang 
not in sport. Saddle after saddle was emptied, 
and the front rank pulled up. At that moment 
Duncan had unlimbered his guns, and poured a 
deadly discharge of canister over the heads of 


broke instantly and fled. After them, in hot 
haste, ran Smith’s skirmishers and the artillery. 
Man after man was picked off as they galloped 
up the hillside. The Colonel, a gallant fellow, 
who had vainly endeavored to rally his men, 
was seen to fall from his horse, struck by a bul- 
let, and to roll down the slope. 

Master, by their defeat, of the Saltillo road, 
Worth detached Captain Smith, with 800 men, 
to storm the height of Federacion, on which 
stood Fort Soldado and a battery of two guns. 
At noon they advanced stealthily through the 
corn-fields toward the river. Discovered by 
the enemy, a rain of shot was poured down upon 
them, splashing the water into their faces as 
they crossed the stream; and almost at the 
same moment a body of Mexican infantry were 
seen descending the height to meet them. 
Worth, perceiving the movement, instantly dis- 
patched the 5th and 7th, by different lines, to 
divide the attention of the enemy, and support 
Smith. As soon as they arrived, the latter be- 
gan to ascend the slope, seeking cover under 
crags and bushes, and firing irregularly at the 
Mexican sharpshooters overhead. Here the 
Texan rifle came into beautiful play. The 
Mexican aim was bad, the balls passing over 
the assailants’ heads: the latter did not lose a 
shot. Upward they crept, clinging to roots and 
bushes, narrowing their circle as they approach- 
ed the summit, and picking off the enemy’s ad- 
vance; till, at last, the crest gained, they fell 
upon the Mexicans with the bayonet, and drove 
them headlong toward Fort Soldado. ‘A glo- 
rious cheer rent the air as the stars and stripes 
were run up over the Mexican flag-staff. The 
5th and 7th, seeing that the battery was carried, 
and that the enemy was flying toward Soldado, 
wheeled, and advanced in double-quick time 
upon that point. It was a race between them 
and the Mexicans. Both entered the fort al- 
most at the same moment, the low parapet offer- 
ing no serious obstacle. Within, the struggle 
did not last five minutes, In less than that 
time the few who resisted were shot or bay- 
oneted, and the bulk of the garrison was in full 
flight down the hillside. The whole height 
was taken, almost without loss. 

As the United States flag rose in the air, a 
terrific fire from the forts on Independencia 
Hill opened upon it. Showers of grape tore up 
the ground. In reckless fury the Texans, fol- 
lowing close on the heels of the flying Mexicans, 
toppled many a man ere he reached the plain. 
In the midst ofthe conflict a storm burst over- 
head ; the thunder roared as loud as the cannon, 
and a hurricane swept over the height. War 
seemed to rage above as well as below. 

The night was wet and, on the mountain 
heights, piercingly cold. Many of the men had 
neither food nor blankets. But a small portion 
of the work was done. At three next morning 
a small party, under Colonel Childs, marched 
to storm the other height. Silently they groped 
their way in the darkness to its base, and began 





the skirmishers into the lancers’ ranks. They 


to climb through the mist which enveloped the 
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whole acclivity, observing the utmost precaution 
to prevent detection by the enemy. So well did 
they manage that the first ray of daylight pierc- 
ing the morning fog found them close to the 
summit, and within a few yards of the only 
picket the Mexicans had thought fit to throw 
out. The latter fired hastily, and fell back. 
The storming party gave them a volley in re- 
turn, and charged vigorously upward, reaching 
the summit just in time to see the Mexicans, 
bewildered and panic-struck, throw their can- 
non down the declivity, and scamper toward the 
Bishop’s Palace. The redoubt was carried as 
easily as the forts on Federacion. There only 
remained the Bishop’s Palace, situate on the 
same hill (Independencia), and the most import- 
ant of the defenses on that side of the city. 

It was a work of great strength; solid walls 
of masonry, mounted with a howitzer and can- 
non, and well garrisoned. Fearing the loss of 
life, Worth forbade any attempt to storm it, but 
directed a field-piece to be drawn up to the re- 
doubt, and brought to bear. In two hours a 
12-pounder was partly dragged partly carried to 
the summit—a height of 800 feet above the 
plain—and opened with shell and shrapnel on 
the Palace. No visible results were produced. 
Signs of a sortie were, however, soon apparent, 
and a body of light infantry were thrown out as 
an advance along the road to the redoubt, while 
the riflemen and the rest of the main body lay 
in wait on both sides of the pathway. These 
preparations were hardly made before a squadron 
of lancers were seen sweeping up the hill at full 
gallop. The advance fired and fell back. The 
Mexicans, mistaking their manceuvre, pressed 
on the faster, till the troops on both sides were 
enabled to close to the right and left, and de- 
liver their fire at close range. Stunned by this 
unexpected discharge, the lancers turned their 
horses’ heads back toward the Palace. The 
infantry instantly followed with the bayonet. 
Down the hill they ran, almost side by side 
with the foe, keeping pace with the horses, and 
rapidly approaching the Palace. The officer 
vainly endeavored to carry out Worth’s order, 
and restrain their men. Their blood was up, 
the enemy was in full flight, and nothing could 
stop them. Pell-mell with the Mexicans they 
rushed up to the walls; Ayers soon found an 
embrasure, through which he leaped, followed by 
his men, while Bradford entered by the priest- 
cap. The fall of the Federacion, and the cap- 
ture of the redoubt, had destroyed the morale 
of the garrison; they did not wait to dispute the 
entrance of the Palace, but, spiking their guns, 
fled precipitately to the city. Great havoc was 
committed among the flying masses by the rifle- 
men and Duncan's pieces. Thus fell the last of 
the defenses on the west side. The tug of war 
had now come. 

At the dead of night, Fort Diablo was evac- 
uated. As soon as the fact was discovered, 
Quitman hastened to occupy it with the Missis- 
sippi regiment. Thus early on 23d, a cross-fire 
was opened on the city from the Bishop’s Palace 





on the west, and from Teneria and Diablo on the 
east. Simultaneously, bodies of riflemen oy 
both sides began to force their way through the 
streets toward the Gran Plaza, which served 
the Mexican head-quarters. The streets were 
barricaded with mason-work pierced for mus. 
ketry, and every second house had on the roof 
a sand-bag battery, from whence showers of 
bullets were poured on the assailants. The 
Mexicans fought obstinately. Grosser misman- 
agement on the part of generals, or nobler cour- 
age on that of soldiers, were never witnessed. 
Taught by the losses of the first day, Taylor 


as 


gave special directions to Colonel Davis, of the 


Mississippi volunteers, and to the other officers 
of the advance corps to husband their men. He 
himself was seen, as usual, in the midst of the 
bullets, coolly directing this house to be oceu- 
pied, or that street to be abandoned. Worth, 
on his side, was equally careful. On east and 
west the riflemen were directed to crawl over 
the housetops, exposing themselves as little as 
possible, and to pick off every Mexican visible. 
The order was literally obeyed by the Texans, 
Meanwhile the infantry cut their way into 
houses with the ax, and slowly advanced, bat- 
tering a passage for themselves through the 
walls, With dismay the enemy perceived that 
the besiegers enjoyed as complete a shelter as 
the besieged ; and that their strong position was 
useless to check the steady advance of the Amer- 
icans. ‘The seene in the Gran Plaza and its 
environs was frightful in the extreme. Men, 
women, and children (for many, trusting in the 
strength of the place, had not removed their 
families) were huddled together, smitten with 
panic, and shrieking whenever a ball whizzei 
over their heads. There was no concert amonz 
the officers. The inner barricades were well gar- 
risoned, and whenever the Americans appeared 
in a street a hail of bullets was poured upon 
them ; but neither the Commander-in-chief nor 
any one else seemed capable of planning an of- 
fensive movement. The hand of fate was lai 
heavily upon the city. Already the sack had 
commenced. In many of the houses groups of 
Mexicans were surprised, and old men and young 
girls were seen clasping the knees of the officers 
and praying for protection against the soldiery. 
Elsewhere the native women, with manly cour- 
age, were tending the wounded and carrying 
munitions to the barricades. The end was ap- 
proaching. When night fell, the assailants had 
hemmed in the garrison, and two blocks were 
the only interval between Worth’s sharpshooters 
and the Gran Plaza. A mortar, under Major 
Monroe, had been sent to the west end, and was 
served at intervals during the night on the Ca- 
thedral. A very few hours of daylight would 
have enabled it to blow up the building, which 
was filled with powder. 

But Ampudia had already decided to sur- 
render. Early on the 24th, a bugle sounded, 
and a messenger, bearing a flag of truce, ap- 
proached the forts with proposals for a capitu- 
lation. He was gladly received by Taylor, who 

















was anxious to spare further effusion of blood ; 
hostilities were suspended, negotiations com- 
menced, and, on the day. following, Monterey 
surrendered. 

Thus fell the stronghold of Northern Mexico, 
and one of the best fortified places in America. 
It had stood many a siege ; for thirteen days had 
been vainly attacked by the Spanish troops in 
the War of Independence; and was considered 
impregnable by the native soldiers. Yet Tay- 
lor's army, composed, according to Ampudia, 
of a couple of thousand regulars, with “a band 
of adventurers without valor or discipline,” 
stormed it in three days, at a loss of only 158 
Lilled and 368 wounded—the besieged losing 
over 1000 men. On the 26th the evacuation 
commenced, and on the 29th General Worth 
was installed as military Governor of Monterey. 
Its appearance resembled a vast burial-ground. 
Putrid corpses tainted the night air, and the 
howl of the wolves, which were attracted from 
the chaparral by the scent, echoed dismally 
through the suburbs. Many of the citizens had 
fled with the army; only a few wove-stricken 
families were left to pass under the yoke of the 
conqueror, 

An armistice terminated hostilities till the 
13th November. By that time Santa Anna— 
who had returned to Mexico—had mustered a 
powerful arm y at San Luis Potosi, and was ex- 
pected to march against Monterey. ‘Taylor, in- 
tending to act on the defensive only, proposed 
to occupy a line stretching from Saltillo to Tam- 
pico, which fort had been evacuated by the Mex- 
icans; and, in pursuance of this plan, marched 
on Saltillo and Victoria, and occupied them 
without resistance. His plans were frustrated 
hy a requisition from General Scott depriving 
him of Worth’s and Twiggs’s divisions of regu- 
lars. Thus reduced to a force of some 5000 
men—all of whom, except a few dragoons and 
artillery, were volunteers—Taylor was compelled 
to abandon his projected line, and to content 
himself with one stretching from Saltillo to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. December, Janu- 
ary, and part of February,were spent by the 
army in awaiting the Mexican attack. It was 
known that Santa Anna would advance from 
San Luis to expel the invaders; his force was 
fairly estimated, and the wide disparity, in point 
of numbers, between the two armies was not 
concealed from the troops. Yet there was no 
thought of retreating; on the contrary, when 
Taylor determined to advance southward from 
Saltillo, and to occupy Agua Nueva, eighteen 
miles nearer the foe, the whole army marched 
in high spirits. It was subsequently found that 
the foree under Taylor—including Wool’s di- 
vision, which had joined the main army—was 
too small to hold Agua Nueva, and a retrograde 
movement was ordered to the pass of La An- 
gostura, a narrow defile near the hacienda of 
Buena Vista. There the army awaited Santa 
Anna’s approach. 

It was on the 22d of February—Washington’s 
Lirth-day—that the Mexican advance made its 
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appearance, rolling before it clouds of dust. It 
had suffered dreadfully on the road from San 
Luis from cold and want of supplies; but al- 
lowing for these sources of loss, the army led 
by Santa Anna can not have numbered less 
than 20,000 men, including 4000 cavalry, and 
twenty pieces of artillery ; and the sufferings of 
the march made the soldiers all the more eager 
for the battle. Disappointed in not finding 
Taylor at Agua Nueva as he had expected, 
Santa Anna proclaimed that he had fled, and 
ordered the cavalry in pursuit. The Mex- 
icans had already had one experience of ‘Tay- 
lor’s flights—a second was at hand. When the 
lancers reached the Angostura, they found the 
pass guarded by Washington’s battery of eight 
pieces, and very properly halted. The corre- 
spondence, since so famous, between the two 
generals, then took place; and on receipt of 
Taylor’s laconic letter, Santa Anna commenced 
the attack. 

The advantage of position was all on the 
side of the United States army. The pass it- 
self was so narrow that Washington's battery 
could guard it against almost any force; im- 
passable gullies and ravines flanked it on the 
west, and on the east the mountains gradually 
rose to a height of some 2000 feet. The only 
spot on which a regular battle could be fought 
was a plateau on the east of the pass, which 
stretched from the precipitous mountain slope 
nearly to the road, terminating on that side in 
several ridges and ravines. This plateau gained, 
the pass might have been turned; and accord- 
ingly Santa Anna’s first thought was to maste1 
it. <A strong body of light infantry was dis- 
patched, in the afternoon of 22d, to climb the 
mountain side which commanded the plateau ; 
but the moment the manceuvre was perceived, 
a party of Taylor's riflemen ascended the oppo- 
site ridge to keep them in check. The Mexicans 
opened fire, and the Kentuckians replied; and 
thus, as each body strove to overtop the other, 
both ridges were soon covered with smoke. 
Foiled in his object, Santa Anna awaited the 
morning to commence operations in earnest; 
and Taylor, fearing an attack on Saltillo, set 
out to complete the defenses of that point dur- 
ing the night. 

At two o'clock in the morning the American 
pickets were driven in, and at break of day the 
Mexican light infantry, on the ridge above the 
plateau, led by General Ampudia, commenced 
charging down into the ravine which separated 
them from the Kentuckians. They had received 
reinforcements during the night, and were at 
least eight to one. Fortunately, General Wool 
had anticipated the movement, and Lieutenant 
O’Brien was ready at the foot of the hill with a 
piece of cannon. A very few discharges, well- 
aimed, sent the Mexicans back to cover. Then 
the main army advanced; two columns, under 
Pacheco and Lombardini, supported by lancers 
and a 12-pounder battery in the rear, marching 
directly toward the plateau, and a third moving 
against the pass. Wool had disposed the army 
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almost in a line across the plateau from the 
pass to the mountain: Washington’s battery 
being on the right, and O’Brien’s on the left 
wing, the infantry and a squadron of dragoons 
in the centre, and the volunteer cavalry inclined 
slightly to the rear on the right and left. About 
nine in the morning Pacheco’s column de- 
bouched from a ravine, and began to form cool- 
ly on a ridge of the plateau. General Lane 
hastened forward, skirting the mountains with 
the 2d Indiana volunteers and O’Brien’s bat- 
tery to meet them. At two hundred yards 
O’Brien opened with terrific effect; the close 
columns of the Mexicans were plowed by his 
shot. But the reply was steady and almost 
equally effective Raked on the left by the 
12-pounder battery, and assailed by a storm of 
bullets from the masses rising out of the ravine, 
the volunteers fell thickly round their colors, 
and, after some minutes, the Indiana volunteers 
could stand it no longer, and fled in spite of 
Lane’s efforts to rally them. O’Brien was left 
almost alone with his guns. He fired one last 
discharge, then hastily limbering up, followed 
the flying infantry over the plateau. 

It had like to have been a fatal movement ; 
for Lombardini gaining the southern edge of 
the plateau at that moment, the two Mexican 
columns united, and the lancers, who swarmed 
on the flanks, galloped down with fell swoop on 
the volunteers. ‘To add to the danger, the In- 


diana regiment in its flight became entangled 
with the Arkansas volunteers, who caught the 


panic and fled likewise. Their loss in a fight 
where the enemy was over four to one was 
severely felt. However, nothing daunted, the 


2d Illinois, under Colonel Bissell, received the | 


Mexican fire, and returned it as fast as the 
men could load. ‘The dragoons, who could 
do no service in such a conflict, were sent to 
the rear; but a couple of guns, under Trench 
and Thomas, were brought to bear, and every 
shot cut like a knife through the Mexican col- 
umns. Still, it was impossible for such a hand- 
ful of men to check an army of thousands; the 
enemy poured down the plateau, and, passing 
between the mountain and the Illinoisans, turned 
our left, and poured in a flank as well as a front 
fire. Eighty men having fallen in twenty min- 
utes, Colonel Bissell gave the word of command 
to face to the rear, and the gallant regiment, as 
cool as if on drill, faced about, marched delib- 
erately a few yards toward the ravine—Church- 
ill walking his horse before them—then turned 
and resumed firing. 

Meanwhile the lancers were driving the In- 
diana and Arkansas volunteers off the plateau, 
and cutting off the riflemen in the mountain 
from the main army. These, perceiving the 
danger, and trusting that the lancers would be 
checked by the Arkansas and Kentucky caval- 
ry, toward which they were approaching, aban- 
doned their position, and came running down 
the mountain side, with a view of cutting their 
way back to the batteries. But the mounted 
volunteers made but a brief stand against the 





impetuous charge of the lancers; and Ampu- 
dia’s light infantry no sooner saw the riflemey 
move than they followed close on their heels, 
firing as they went. The slaughter of our poor 
fellows was dreadful; the Texans were anni- 
hilated. In one confused mass, riflemen an] 
volunteer cavalry, Arkansans and Kentuckians 
were driven back by the advancing columns of 
the enemy, and little was wanted to complete 
the rout. Vainly did the officers try to rally 
the fugitives. No sooner had a handful of men 
been persuaded to halt and turn than a volley 
from the Mexicans scattered them. Thus fe] 
Captain Lincoln—a chivalrous spirit, who wes 
struck to the earth by two balls in the act of 
cheering on a small party of Kentuckians to 
hold their ground. 

At this perilous moment the rattle of mus- 
ketry was drowned by a tremendous roar of 
cannon in the direction of the pass. The Mex 
icans under Villamil had approached within 
range, and Captain Washington, who had sworn 
to hold the pass against any odds, was keeping 
his word. The gunners had been wild with ar- 
dor and suspense all morning; they were now 
gratified, and though three guns had been taken 
from the battery, they poured such a murderous 
fire upon Villamil’s column as it approached 
through the narrow pass, that, after wavering ; 
moment, it scattered, and most of the men sought 
refuge in the ravines. The.moment they broke 
the 2d Illinoisans, who had been stationed at th 
pass, eagerly followed their colonel, Hardin, to 
the plateau, to share the dangers of their com- 
rades. Almost as soon M‘Kee’s Kentuckians 
and Bragg’s battery came plunging through the 
gullies on the west of the pass and joined them; 
while Sherman’s guns were speedily brought up 
from the rear. ‘Thus the Ist Illinoisans were 
saved, and grape and canister mowed down the 
Mexican masses at the foot of the mountain. 

Still, the light infantry under Ampudia were 
pressing on by the left to the rear of Wool’s posi- 
tion. In half an hour the pass might have been 
turned. Most providentially at that moment 
Taylor arrived with Davis's Mississippi ritle- 
men and May’s dragoons. The former barely 
stopped an instant for the men to fill their 
canteens, then hastened to the field. Boiling 
with rage, Davis called on the Indiana volun- 
teers to form “behind that wall,” pointing to 
his men, and advance against their enemy. 
Their colonel, Bowles, the tears streaming down 
his face, finding all his appeals fruitless, seized 
a musket, and joined the Mississippians as a 
private. Time could not be lost; Ampudia 
was close upon them; Davis formed and ad- 
vanced with steady tread against a body more 
than five times his strength. A rain of balls 
poured upon the Mississippians, but no man 
pulled a trigger till sure of his mark. Then 
those deadly rifles blazed, and stunned the Mex- 
ican advance, A ravine separated them from 
the enemy; Davis gave the word, and, with a 
cheer, down they rushed and up the other side ; 
then forming hastily, with one awful volley they 
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shattered the Mexican head, and drove them | back. For the first time during the day fortune 
back to cover. seemed to favor the Americans. Hemmed in 

But the cavalry had crept round the mount- | on two sides, and driven to the base of the 
ain, and were descending on the hacienda. | mountain, five thousand Mexicans, horse and 
They were Torrejon’s brigade, splendid fellows, | foot, with Ampudia’s division, were being slaugh- 


mostly lancers, and brimful of fight. Opposed | 
to them were Yell’s Arkansas and Marshall’s 
Kentucky mounted volunteers—less than half 
their number. Hopelessly these brave fellows 
stood, firing their carbines as the foe approach- 
ed; but the last man was still taking aim when 
the lancers were upon them like a whirlwind. 
The brave Yell was dashed to the earth a corpse, 
and Lieutenant Vaughan fell from his horse, 
pierced by twenty-four wounds. Huddled to- 
gether in a confused mass, Mexicans and Amer- 
icans dashed side by side toward the hacienda, 
engaged in a death-struggle as they galloped 
onward, and enveloped in a cloud of dust. One 
tall Mexican was seen, mounted upon a power- 
ful horse, spearing every one that came within | 
reach, in the drunkenness of battle ; while here | 
and there a Kentuckian, with native coolness, | 
loaded as he rodg, and brought down man after | 
man. In less time than it takes to read these | 
lines, the horses’ hoofs were rattling over the | 
streets, shrieks and shouts heralding their ap- | 
proach. Amidst the din, the crack of rifles 


from the roofs of the houses told that the little | 
garrison were holding their own. Through and 
through the hacienda the Mexicans swept, dis- | 


engaging themselves from the volunteers just in 
time to escape a charge from May’s dragoons, 
which came clattering down the ravine to the | 
rescue. Reynolds followed with two pieces of | 
flying artillery, and Torrejon himself, badly | 
wounded, and minus several of his best men, 
was glad to escape to the mountains. 

Meanwhile Major Dix had snatched the col- | 
ors of the 2d Indiana volunteers from the hands 
of their bearer, and bitterly swore that, with 
God’s help, that standard should not be dis- | 
graced that day. ‘‘ He would bear it alone,” he | 
said, “into the thick of the fight.” Roused by | 


was madness. 


tered by nine guns, which never slackened fire. 
Their fate was certain; when a flag of truce 
from Santa Anna induced Taylor to silence his 
batteries. "T'was but a ruse. Santa Anna asked 
“What General Taylor wanted?” Before the 
answer reached him, the Mexicans had made 
good their escape to the rear. 

Notwithstanding the parley, one Mexican 
battery continued its fire upon our troops. This 
was the 18 and 24-pounder battery of the bat- 
talion of San Patricio, composed of Irishmen, 
deserters from our ranks, and commanded by 
an Irishman named Riley. Harassed by this 
fire, and perceiving the enemy’s treachery, Tay- 


|lor sent the Illinoisans and Kentuckians, with 


three pieces of artillery, in pursuit of Ampudia. 


| They hurried forward along the heads of the 


ravines; but to their horror, as they neared the 
southern edge of the plateau, an overwhelming 
force of over 10,000 men, comprising the whole 
of Santa Anna’s reserve, emerged from below 
and deployed before their firing. To resist 
The volunteers discharged their 
pieces, and rushed precipitately into the nearest 
gorge. Its sides were steep, and many rolled 
headlong to the bottom. Others were massacred 


| by a shower of bullets poured from Mexicans 
'who clustered on both ridges above. 


In the 
midst of the carnage, Hardin, M‘Kee, and many 
other brave officers fell, vainly trying to seek 
an exit for their troops. At the mouth of the 
ravine,‘a squadron of lancers were ready to cut 
off their escape. Down the sides poured the 
Mexican infantry, slaughtering the wounded 
with the bayonet, and driving the helpless mass 
before them. Above, pale as death, with lijs 
clinched, O’Brien and Thomas stood to their 
deserted pieces. Once before that morning, tle 
Mexican shot had left the former alone at his 


his words, a few men rallied around him, and gun; for the second time, the fortune of the 
joined the Mississippi rifles on the plateau, | day seemed to depend on his single exertions. 
The gallant 3d Indiana were there, and Sher- | If he could hold the enemy at bay for a few 
man had brought up a howitzer. Enraged at minutes, there would be time for other batteries 
the failure of the attack on the hacienda, afresh to come up. Ball after ball tore ragged gays 
body of lancers now charged these troops, ad- through the advancing host, After each dis- 
vancing in close column, knee to knee, and | charge, O’Brien fell back just far enough to load 
lance in rest. In breathless haste, the volun- | and fire again, praying in an agony that help 
teers were thrown across the narrow ridge, intwo | might come. He was wounded himself; all 
lines, meeting at an angle near the centre. Not | his men were killed or wounded; but he flinched 
a whisper broke the silence as the Mexicans ap- | not before the surging wave of Mexicans till the 
proached, and the intrepid bearing of men, whom | clack of whips and the rattle of wheels were 
nothing could have saved from destruction if | heard behind him. ‘Then—for he knew it was 
the charge had been vigorous appaled the lanc- | Bragg urging onward his jaded horses—the 
ers. Within eighty yards of the lines they ac- brave fellow aimed one deadly volley of canis- 
tually halted. At that instant the rifles were | ter, and abandoned his pieces. The next mo- 
raised: a second—an awful second—elapsed. ,ment Bragg unlimbered and opened a telling 
Then “ Fire!” and a blaze ran round the angle. | fire. Sherman followed, and Davis and Lane 
The Mexican column was destroyed, Horses coming up at a run, the crack of rifles was heard 
and men writhed on the plain. The rear rank away to the extreme left. On the right, the 
stood for a moment, but a single discharge from | well-known roar of Washington’s guns startled 
the howitzer scattered them too, and they fell the foe. It was the death-warrant of the lan- 
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cers, Who were penning our volunteers in the 
ravine. Out came the remnant, leaving crowds 
of dead, and not one man wounded, in the hor- 
rid trap, and hastily scaled the side of the pla- 
teau. ‘Taylor was there, coolly picking the balls 
out of his dress, and Wool rode wildly backward 
and forward, urging on the rear ranks. But it 
was needless. At Bragy’s third discharge, the 
whole body of the Mexicans broke, and dashed 
pell-mell into the ravine whence they had come. | 

This was the last of the battle. Davis and 
Bragg followed the enemy a short distance ; 
but the San Patricio battery still commanded 
the southern edge of the plateau, and the troops 
were so fagged that they could hardly walk. 
Night was coming on, and the firing ceased. 
The men lay down where they stood; and a} 
few, overcome by fatigue, slept side by side with 
the dead and the wounded. It was a dark, 
gloomy night, and a bitter wind swept from the | 
mountain. Not far in the distance the wolf’s 
howl broke dismally on the ear, and the vultures 
flapped their wings overhead. Nothing was 
known of the Mexican army; no one could 
say what the morrow might bring forth. With | 
anxious eye the officers looked for the dawn. | 

Itcame at last; and to their inexpressible de- 
light, the first streaks of light in the eastern sky 
revealed a deserted camp. ‘The Mexicans had | 
fled. An army of over 20,000 men, compris- 
ing the flower of the Mexican troops, had been 
beaten by 4600 Americans, over 4000 of whom 
were raw volunteers. Such a cheer as rose 
from the pass of Angostura on that February 
morning never before or since re-echoed through 
the dark gorges of the Sierra Madre. 








BEAU BRUMMELL. 

O me it has always appeared a strange and 
grievous oversight in Mr. Carlyle to have 
omitted, in the book of Heroes, the Hero as 
Man of Fashion. If the Poet, the Soldier, the 
Prophet, the King, why not he also whose sway, 
often as peremptory as theirs, rests on the far 
slenderer basis of popular taste; hence arguing, 
in him who maintains it, capacities, if not supe- 
rior to theirs, at all events heroic in their way? 
Small wonder, forsooth, that cold steel, muscu- 
larly driven into the flesh, should impel howling 
humanity to own the soldier a hero; that the cow- 
ard in us, quaking over visions of immortality, 
should grant to a Mohammed or a John Knox 
a patent of heroism; that scalding words of 
Dante should light heroic fires in coldest breasts ; 
but that a man, clothed with no visible majesty 
of mind, backed by no bayonets, pretending to no 
inspiration from above, should raise himself to 
be popular lawgiver, pronouncing finally on vital 
matters of feeding, dressing, conversing, bowing, 
dancing, singing, love-making, marrying, bury- 
ing, behaving generally—that his decrees, with- 
out other ground or motive than his own private 
notion of the Fitting, should yet be as peremp- 
tory as the ukase of a Czar, this appears a start- 
ling example of heroism, in the Carlyle sense of 





the word. Beyond all doubt, a real leader of 
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fashion must be a great man. Not good, per- 
haps, oftenest radically bad; shamming, if not 
truly exhibiting puerile weaknesses, mental 
obliquities; for the most part inordinately prone 
to love of self, and self alone ; scornful of such 
qualities as men call great, noble, magnani- 
mous; nevertheless abounding in some excel- 
lences as rare as they. <A popular sovereign 
essentially. Reigning by tenure of most deli- 
cate fibfe; no guards, no castles, no spirit of 
conservatism, not even a ray of gratitude to rely 
on in the hour of insurrection; every thing, in 
short, against him—popular fickleness, ambitious 
rivalry, inevitable scandal, and, sooner or later, 
exhaustion of his own resources. Yet all the 
bowstrings and scimetars of Asia have not 
brought forth despots more confidently despotic 
than some men of fashion the world has seen. 
Such, in some sort, was George Brummell— 
snobbishly baptized Beau Brummell. The son 
of a secretary of Lord North, not unfairly sus- 
pected of picking and stealing, in those days of 
noble peculators ; his mother the youngest child 
of a lottery-office keeper; heir to dirty senti- 
ments on both sides. Your true hero dates 
from the cradle; strangles his nurse, refutes 
Locke on the Understanding, or draws problems 
in mud with finger-stump. George is known to 
have cried because his juvenile stomach was not 
infinitely distendible, and a time came when he 
could swallow no more of Aunt Brown’s dam- 
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son tart. In a few years, cries again; no more | which did not in any wise impair his efficiency 
for damson tart or finite stomach; but—read | as a British officer, as these latter days have 
it well—over a letter from his father addressed | abundantly proved. Unhappily for his military 
curtly—“ George,” same post bringing one for | prospects, the Tenth were ordered by relentless 
his less disorderly brother beginning—‘“ My dear | Horse Guards to Manchester—city of bobbing 
William.” Read it again and again; such tears | and tape, broadcloth and printed cottons—where 
of heartfulness are rare—in truth, this is the only | ladies go ’ome at night, and rich men build foine 
evidence that Brummell ever had aheart. Wise-|’ouses, ‘I really,” said Captain Brummell to 
ly, most wisely does his honest biographer, Cap- | the Prince, “could not go to Manchester,” 
tain Jesse, dilate on each separate tear as it wells | “Oh, by all means,” was the answer, “do as 
down his hero’s cheek. The fons lachrymarum | you please, Brummell; do as you please.” The 
survived the flow, it is true, but this was the | hero did as he pleased, and doffed the epaulet. 
last time it was stirred by any cause but selfish- Redevenu gros-Jean, plain Mr. Brummell, with 
ness. From Eton to Oxford, where the hero | thirty thousand pounds of his own—fruit of his 
develops, cuts old friends because they study at | father’s pickings—took a small but recherch¢ 
“vulgar colleges ;” “acts,” says his biographer, | (Jesse is responsible for the epithets) establish. 
“on the plan of making intimacies with men of | ment in Chesterfield Street, and resolved to live 








high birth and connections.” Among other 
scamps, meets the Prince of Wales, fresh from 
lies to Parliament, insolence to his father, filth 
in his home; of course makes his conquest, 
whence in due course comes for young George 
Brummell, just turned of sixteen, and “the cor- 
rectest man in Oxford in point of dress and 
manners,” a cornetcy in the Tenth. That Brum- 
mell was deficient in physical courage, or, in 
plainer Saxon, a coward, I make no question. 
Lavender and scented soap sometimes scrub the 
epidermis of brave men, but not often. Brum- 
mell insulted, never fought. That he did not 
know the men he was set to command, is not 
true; he knew perfectly well a large blue-nosed 
trooper, in front or rear of whom Cornet Brum- 
mell’s station was on review days ; but take away 
that blue nose, with its carbuncles, and the men 
of the Tenth to him were total strangers. All 
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quietly. Quietly, did I say? Parsimoniously, 
| contemptibly. But one French cook; a single 
| pair of bays; dinners rarely twice a week. For 
all this frugality, George Brummell now began 
| to fulfill his Life-Mission, to be the leader of En- 
| glish fashion, the true Hero of the day. Not 
| by any means a dandy. “A dandy,” saith the 
scholiast on Teufelsdrockh, “is a clothes-wear- 
ing man—a man whose trade, office, and exist- 
ence consists in the wearing of clothes.” None 
such was the ex-captain of the Tenth. Hes- 
sians and pantaloons, or top-boots and buck- 
skins, with a blue coat and light or buff-colored 
waistcoat, the whole fitting to admiration, of a 
morning; of an evening, a blue coat and white 
waistcoat, black pantaloons, which buttoned to 
the ankle, striped silk stockings, and an opera 
hat; nothing more, in short, than the ordinary 
| costume of a London gentleman of the period: 








AND HIS TAILOR. 
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such was the attire of Brummell. He was not 
careless of dress; noticing every solicism in his 
friends, asking the Duke of Bedford, with awful 
solemnity—finger and thumb holding out the 
lapel of a much-prized chef d’auvre—* Bedford, 
do you call this thing a coat?” even comparing 
the obsequious Jesse, in orthodox black coat 
and white waistcoat, to a magpie; and stooping 
curiously to speculate whether Lord Alvanley’s 
leathers were boots or mere slippers. But his 
horror of eccentricity was heroic. It has even 
been doubted whether he can fairly be classed 
with those great men who carried reforms in tai- 
loring, or compared with geniuseslike Beau Nash. 
But on this point history is positive. Brum- 
mell was the Schwartz, the Watt, the Fulton of 
starch. Before him, the white neckcloth was 
worn without stiffening ; hence, of course, yield- 
ing to every motion of the cervical and thoracic 
muscles, and invariably welding into the form 
of a rope before bedtime. Brummell came, 
and neckeloths were starched. Standing before 
his cheval glass, with shirt-collar erect—of pro- 
digious height, a sort of breastwork hiding neck, 
face, and even forehead—the Brummell cravat 
was gently applied to the throat. At first it 
measured a foot in width. Soon, bending down 
with artistic hand the collar, chin too began to 
descend with slow and regular pulsations ; cravat 
to crease, firmly but gradually; till, at length, 
the twelve original inehes compressed to less 
than four, the crisis of tying arrived. Napoleon 
was beaten at Waterloo, Shakspeare wrote more 
than one dull play, Homer was known to snooze, 
and it did happen that Brummell failed in the 
tie. “These,” said his valet, bearing from his 
boudoir a bundle of crumpled linen, “are our 
failures.” Unlike Robert Bruce and other he- 
roes, Brummell never made a second attempt to 
tie a neckeloth; if not unexceptionable at first, 
it was thrown aside to the laundress. But in 
his youth, and full vigor of his intellect, he gen- 
erally sueceeded at once—an achievement in- 
disputably. heroic. 

It was on the strength of boot toes that Beau 
Nash commenced the reputation which gained 
him a public funeral and a monument; neck- 
cloths had much to de with Brummell’s acces- 
sion to the kingship of fashion; less, however, 
say his biographers, than good-humor, correct 
taste, perfect breeding, and sarcastie wit. No 
question but a private gentleman, whose judg- 
ment on The Proper in the minutix of dress, 
etiquette, and so forth, gave the law to Carlton 
House, must have been a Hero, with or without 
cravats; not so clear, however, that at first the 
favor of that unspeakably vile mortal, Prince 
George of Wales, was not the prime cause of 
lis elevation. Whether or no, he soon defied 
competition, ont-Princing the Prince. “The 
Prince,” said the king of tailors to a customer, 
“wears superfine, and Mr. Brummell the Bath 
coating; it is immaterial which you choose, Sir 
John; suppose we say the Bath coating—-I 
think Mr. Brummell has a trifle the preference.” 
He had, in fact, a trifle the preference over 








every one in London at the time. A duchess 
thought it necessary to warn her daughter to be 
careful of her behavior when “the celebrated 
Mr. Brummell” approached her. A lord con- 
sidered himself well treated when Brummell 
gave him his arm from White's to Watier’s. A 
creditor was paid by a bow from the window of 
the Club-house, and a salute, “Ah! how do 
you do, Jemmy?” Not he the man to make 
little of the rank fortune had bestowed on him. 
The story of Mrs. Johnson-Thomson is hack- 
neyed; perhaps less so that anecdote of his, of 
a dinner given him “by a person of the name 
of R .” “He wishes me to notice him,” 
said Brummell, “ but desired that I should make 
up the party myself; so I asked Alvanley, Mills, 
Pierrepoint, and a few others, and the affair 
turned ont unique ; there was every delicacy in 
or out of season; the celery was perfect, and 
not a wish remained ungratified ; but, my dear 
fellow, conceive my astonishment when I tell 
you that Mr. R had the assurance to sit 
down and dine with us!” Which, after all, is 
only an English version of Moliére’s sarcasm : 








Eviante. I! prend soin de servir des mets fort delicats, 

CELIMENE. Oui; mais je voudrais qu'il ne sy servit pas. 
C’est un fort méchant plat que sa sotte personne, 
Et qui gate 4 mon godt touslesrepasqu'il donne. 

These were the days of his glory. He could 
go at night to the house of a great academician, 
knock till the neighborhood was awakened, and 
when his victim protruded his head, incased in 
woolen nightcap, from an upper window, grave- 
ly inquire: 

“ Pray, Sir, is your name Snodgrass ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” would the wearer of the nightcap 
reply, “my name is Snodgrass,” 

“You don’t say so? Snodgrass! Snodgrass! 
A very odd name that, upon my soul. Good- 
night to you, Mr. Snodgrass.” 

He could ask a gentleman who offered him 
his carriage to go to a party: “But, my dear 
fellow, pray how are you to go? You would 
not like, perhaps, to get up behind? And yet 
it will hardly do for me to be seen in the same 
carriage with you.” 

The houses of the British nobility he could 
regard as inns: to be visited with valet and 
portmanteau, with or without invitation, and to 
be spoken of afterward as “ good houses to spend 
one night in.” 

Impudence, doubtless, went for much in this 
despotism of his. They say that in Minnesota 
and parts of Iowa men object to being snubbed 
and slighted; but in haunts of civilization, the 
contrary, as every one knows, is the case, and 
polished humanity feels a sort of canine grati- 
tude for wrongs of this nature. “Twas long be- 
fore “the Prince” rebelled against the Brum- 
mell yoke. The story of “George, ring the 
bell” has never been authenticated, and was al- 
ways denied by Brummell ; but of his slights to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert there is no question, nor of the 
free-and-easy way in which he lived with his 
patron. Contempt thus bred—as the copy-book 
warns youth must be the case—the rest was ob- 
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vious. “YI made him what he is, and I can un- 
make him,” was quite the remark that Brum- 
mell might have been expected to utter with 
regard to the future King. Just the sort of 
saying, too, to irritate a brainless Prince, who 
knew how much truth it contained, and had not 
forgotten the hours he had spent in Brummell’s 
cabinet, studying the beau’s style of dress and 
mode of using the resources of the toilet. Moore 
declares that George quarreled with his friend, 
because the latter had 

“ Threatened last year, in a superfine passion, 

To cut him, and bring the old King into fashion.” 

Cut he was, in the most brutal and rude way, 
by the First Gentleman of Europe. Soon after- 
ward, George accepts an invitation to a ball 
given by Brummell and three friends. At the 
door all four are waiting to receive the Regent, 
who walks in, does not see Brummell, but ex- 
changes civilities with his three friends. On 
parting this unspeakably mean creature observes 
to a companion: “ Had Brummell taken the 
cut I gave him good-humoredly, I would have 
renewed my acquaintance with him.” Of the 
two, the Man of Fashion is by far the most re- 
spectable in every way. 





don—that is to say, fashionable London (Brum- 
mell begged a friend whom he met one day in 
the city never to whisper that he had seen him 
there)—was divided between the two; some 
standing firm to the Prince, others supporting 
the Hero in his disgrace. Then it was that 
great people who gave parties make up their 
minds beforehand which they would invite— 
the Prince or Brummell; the shrewdest of the 
dowagers invariably alternating between the 
two—Wales on Tuesday, the Leader of ton on 
Thursday. Then it was, too, that Brummell 
retaliated on the mean-spirited scion of the 
House of Guelph for a premeditated insult by 
the famous question: “ Alvanley, who is your 
fat friend ?” 

George Guelph was undoubtedly corpulent; 
wore stays, it is said, and consumed acids to 
preserve his person from obesity, but without 
success. George Brummell, on the contrary, 
was perfect in point of figure and tournure. 
His face was not handsome, though intelligent; 
hair light brown, whiskers English; his hand 
beautiful ; nose broken by a fall from his horse, 
whence, from a retrousée or other plebeian 
mould, it became Roman; eyes full of fun and 


At first, he cared little about the cut. Lon-/} wit. With these advantages, for some time he 
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kept the heir-apparent at bay, and continued 
to issue decrees on the fashions from Chester- 
field Street. One great advantage over his 
rival was his insensibility to love affairs. Ex- 
cept in hot weather, Brummell never even flirt- 
ed; and then, a letter of the Voiture order sat- 
isfied his longings. Love on Bath post leaves 
the heart pretty free: whence, while George 
was adding folly to crime in obeying his pas- 
sions, Brummell’s head was unconfused by any 
turbulence of his. He had, as was ascertained 
afterward, a box full of locks of hair; bundles 
of letters; a few portraits; together with other 
mementoes commonly given by women who de- 
sire to give more substantial tokens of regard. 
But he was himself wonderfully phlegmatic on 
such points, and the ladies probably went to all 
the expense of the tender affair. 

Worst for Brummell was inexorable want of 
money. ‘Thirty thousand pounds are a large 
sum; but with care and exertion it can be 
spent. Brummell spent it. The Man of Fash- 
ion fulfilled his destiny by losing ten thousand 
—his last shilling—at Watier’s. “Would to 
God,” said he, “some one would bind me 
never to play again!” Small use, when the 
ten thousand check had been signed, and 
the Jews and shaved paper were his only re- 
source. 

It is a nice question whether a heartless man 
can feel any honorable impulse? whether, all 
things equal, a seducer would object to forge a 
note? Weight of aristocratic authority is, of 
course, on the affirmative side of the house; 
but lordly honor is something so different from 
the article current in America—where, in the 
words of the admirable Jesse, “ refinement of 
manners and gentlemanly bearing can not be 
common to any very large proportion of the 
upper classes, and can not be expected”—that 
the general proposition can scarcely be resolved 
thereby. Refined, most gentlemanly Jesse 
doubts not but Brummell expected to win 
money enough at Brooke’s to make good what 
he stole; it would have been shrewder to deny 
the theft. Fer if men about town had on tip- 
tongue the how and the where George Brum- 
mell got his friend to endorse a note, proceeds 
to be divided equally between them, pocketed 
the whole, and lost it that night at play, the rest 
of mankind would have gone to their graves in 
ignorance of the peccadillo, had there been no 
Jesse to record it. His dupe storms; earns the 
cognomen of Dandy-killer by merciless perse- 
cution of poor 

A drizzly day in May. Brummell sits con- 
templative in his room in Chapel Street, Park 
Lane. A gorgeous room that, glittering with 
exquisite Sévres china and ormolu; a few-paint- 
ings, portraits of Lord North and George the 
Third; ditto books, De Grammont, Chester- 
field, Heloise and Abelard, likewise a Shaks- 
peare notable for its binding; snuff-boxes of 
fabulous cost in every corner. Valet enters 
with cold fowl and claret from Watier's. “ Sir- 
rah, this note to Scrope Davies :” 

Vor. XL—No. 62.—N 





“ My pear Scrore—Lend me two hundred pounds; the 
banks are shut, and all my money is in the three per cents. 
It shall be repaid to-morrow morning. 

“ Yours, Gronct Baume...” 


The answer brief, fit response to such re- 
quest : 

“My pear Gronor—'Tis very unfortunate ; but all my 
money is in the three per cents. 

o Yours, 

At the Opera, as usual, that evening, nothing 
denoting the plot; but at nine the Man of 
Fashion, in the carriage of “a noble lord,” tears 
over the road to Dover, leaving the mail far be- 
hind. Next morning, at the classic hour for 
promenade, George Brummell, on the quay at 
Calais, thinks the chalk cliffs of Old England 
have been overpuffed by poets; and the Sheriff 
of Middlesex prepares leviathan posters as fol- 
lows : 

“ A Catalogue of a very choice and valuable assemblage 
of Specimens of the rare old Sévres Porcelain, etc., etc. 
Ten dozen of capital old Port, Sixteen dozen Beauvais, 
Burgundy, Claret, and Still Champagne; the whole hav- 
ing been nine years in the cellar of the Proprietor, etc., 


ete. The genuine Property of a Man of Fashion gone to 
the Continent.” 


8. Davies.” 


The refugee from justice must live ; may dis- 
pense with beef, beer, and such luxuries; but 
can not do without ormolu, satin, and buhl. 
Five-and-twenty thousand francs spent in these 
necessaries, and thus in course of time, by dint 
of severe begging, Brummell is himself again at 
Calais. Lord This and That, grateful no doubt 
for having been walked with or bowed to, write 
civil notes on gilt-edged paper, inclosing prom- 
ises to pay on behalf of that meritorious institu- 
tion the Bank of England. Brummell conde- 
scends to acknowledge the note, but does not re- 
fer to the inclosure till he asks for more. Lives 
quietly, so regularly that when the workmen see 
his flowing brocade dressing-gown and velvet 
beret cross the passage from his bedroom, they 
know it is twelve o’clock, and trudge off to din- 
ner. Two hours for dressing ; a couple more for 
reading—for which purpose the Morning Chron- 
icle and Reviews suffice, with Levizac’s French 
Grammar, wherein, said the aforenamed Scrope 
Davies, he was stopped, like Bonaparte in Rus- 
sia, by the elements. At five, he dressed for 
dinner at six. Not even for Lord Westmore- 
land, his creditor for frequent loans, would the 
Man of Fashion consent to “ feed” at an earlier 
hour. Being a pauper, Dorchester ale, with a 
petit verre, and a bottle of the best claret were 
his usual beverage when alone; but he counted 
largely on invitations to dinner from passing 
Englishmen. As he grew older, gluttony grew 
upon him; he had not the heart to refuse an 
invitation, no matter what the hour of “feeding.” 

Walking with Lord Sefton on the quay, a 
vulgar-looking Englishman bows to him. “Sef- 
ton,” said the indignant Brummell, “what can 
that fellow mean by bowing to you?” “To 
me? he is bowing to you, for I know no one in 
Calais.” At next turn they pass the English- 
man again, who, this time, grasps the horrified 
Man of Fashion by the arm, and stutters: “Don’t 
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forget, Brum, don’t forget, goose at four—goose 
at four.” That day Brummell bought his goose 
dear enough. 

Spite of ingratitude so monstrous as to be 
hardly credible, insolence likewise not by any 
possibility to be exaggerated, for fourteen years 
this hero lived on the fat of the land, in gross 
idleness, without a penny unbegged. Once in 
a while he was called to account. One morn- 
ing a gaunt militaire, whose nasal organ had 
been shot or lopped off on the field of Salamanca 
or Vittoria, called on Brummell, and without 
preface, addressed him as follows : 

“Mr, Brummell, I have heard that you have 
been kind enough to spread a report about the 
town, affecting my position in society here, by 
stating that I am not a retired officer, and never 
held a commission; in fact, that I am neither 
more nor less than a retired hatter.” 

The old soldier spoke truth. The Man of 
Fashion thought nothing of announcing that 
So-and-so, whom he disliked, had been a butler, 
So-and-so a snuff-dealer, So-and-so a hatter. 
But, without changing a muscle, he lied thus: 

“T am sorry, very sorry, that any one should 
have supposed that I could have been guilty of 
such a breach of good-manners. I can assure 
you there is not a word of truth in the report.” 

And as the appeased son of Mars retreated 
to the door, he added: 

“For, now I think of it, I never in my life 
dealt with a hatter without a nose.” 

He had a fat, wheezy terrier, named Vick, 
whom he is said to have loved. Taken ill, the 
hero called in two doctors to see the beast: 
they declared Vick must be bled. “Bled!” 
cried her owner; “I shall leave the room; in- 
form me when the operation is over.” Bled or 
not, Vick died, and Brummell declared he had 
lost the only friend he had in the world. This 
from a man living in gorgeous luxury at the 
expense of his friends, is beyond question he- 
roic. 

Soon death began to narrow their circle. 
First died John Chamberlayne, who, from pure 
charity, had regularly made him an allowance, 
and whose executors were pestered out of their 
lives by letters from the Man of Fashion, pray- 
ing a continuance of the gratuity; next, the 
Duchess of York, a lovely character, whose 
goodness to the wretched exile had never flag- 
ged, and for whom—give him the credit of every 
semblance of gratitude—he had spent much 
time in patching a screen. Others, living, tired 
of giving to one who knew so little of the art of 
receiving. The King himself passed through 
Calais and did not see Brummell. "Tis said the 
Man of Fashion sent his Majesty some snuff and 
Maraschino, knowing his tastes; and the story 
went that George requited the civility by giving 
him a few pounds. But Monsieur Leleux, 
Brummell’s landlord, was positive he had re- 
ceived no money from the King; for “when he 
had any he always paid some portion of his 
bills,” and he did nothing of the kind at this 
time. Well might the honest marchande de ta- 





— 


bac on the corner “wonder le roi George did 
not take bettare care of his frandes.” 

Time went on, and the gorgeous furniture of 
Brummell’s apartment began to fade. No mon. 
ey. Nocredit. No friends at Calais. Starva. 
tion clearly in prospect. Then began the Man 
of Fashion to wish to be a consul, to make out 
ship’s papers, and deal in miniature diplomacy, 
The Duke of Wellington petitioned on the sub. 
ject, applied to William the Fourth, and the 
pauper was accordingly gazetted as British Con. 
sul at Caen. This was in 1830, Brummell be. 
ing at the time fifty-two years old. 

Easier to appoint him consul than get him 
away from Calais, where he owed every one 
money, from his valet to his banker; after much 
financing and higgling, at length—his furniture, 
ormolu, buh], and all, sold for the benefit of his 
creditors, and three hundred and twenty of the 
four hundred pounds salary allowed the Con. 
sul at Caen assigned to a trustee for their bene- 
fit—he threw himself into the diligence and 
slept all the way to Paris. There, a few days 
spent in old-style enjoyments, dinners with Stu- 
art de Rothesay, Talleyrand, suppers with Ma- 
dame de Bagrathion, Montrond, ete., an order 
to Dabert for an enameled snuff-box, to cost 
twenty-five hundred francs, and, at last, post- 
chaise and relays of fast horses at every stage 
from Paristo Caen. ‘“ Landlord, the best rooms, 
the best dinner, the best Lafitte!” So saying, 
the consul, with a fixed income of eighty 
pounds—two thousand francs—a year, installed 
himself in the capital of Lower Normandy. 
There the former friend of the Prince of Wales 
was well received. There live a host of En- 
glish at Caen—men of small incomes and large 
laziness, whom the cheap fare of that city suits 
admirably—these were rejoiced at the advent 
of so distinguished a countryman. Frenchmen 
too, who had heard of him, were glad to learn 
from his own lips the secrets of his success as a 
Man of Fashion. Visitors poured in upon him, 
and his pristine fame seemed to dawn once more 
upon his path. 

Heaven intended him to make enemies. One 
Jones gave a dinner to which he was not invited. 
“ Sir,” said Brummell to a friend who called on 
him, “I will go to the Jones’s to-night.” 

He had a pdté, a paté de foie gras, the chef 
dceuvre of the ablest of the dynasty of French 
cooks. He had brought it with him from Paris, 
and at each stage he had examined it with fa- 
therly tenderness, lest the jolting should have 
injured it. It had stood for some days in his 
cupboard, being relished by anticipation. This 
paté Brummell dispatched to Jones with a civil 
note. 

The answer was, of course, an invitation to 
dinner. At the canonical hour the guests sat 
down; soup, fish, entrées, were discussed, even 
réti; but to the horror of the consul, his pété, 
like Goldsmith’s, was not to be seen. 

In the passage, on his way home, Brummell 
took the servant aside, and inquired confiden- 
tially of the pate. 
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* Monsieur,” said Isidore, “is keeping it for 
Master Henry’s birthday.” 

“Go,” cried Brummell, in a perspiration, 
“go back to the kitchen, and say that I partic- 
ularly desire to see the pdté de foie gras.” 

It was brought. “Feeling,” said the hero 
afterward to a friend, “that it would have been 
a sin to leave it with such people, I ordered 
him to put it into the carriage, and followed it 
without delay. As I cut into it this morning I 
felt quite justified, for I never inserted my carv- 
ing-knife into such another.” 

Installed in snug lodgings in the house of the 
cousin of an ex-Minister of Charles X., his credit 
slightly improved by the consular dignity, com- 
mon sense and economy might have secured to 
Brummell a comfortable old age. But the Man 
of Fashion was not dead in him. Three shirts 
and three neckcloths a day, boots as brilliantly 
polished as mirrors, soles always blacked as well 
as upper leathers, valet, dinner parties, and so 
forth, to him were essentials of life. In six 
months he protests he is reduced to utter dis- 
tress for want of a few miserable francs. Re- 
lieved, part by generous friends, part by sale of 
watch and plate, he struggles a little longer. 
Still the leader of fashion at Caen; parading 
the streets in blue coat with velvet collar, buff 
waistcoat, black trowsers, and refulgent boots; 
brown silk umbrella always cased in tight fitting 
silk envelope; hat jauntily founded on one side 
of his head, not to be removed even to a lady. 
A staunch conservative in politics. When Louis 
Philippe passes through Caen, and a dinner and 
ball are given in his honor, Brummell is asked 
if he had been to “the King’s ball ?” 

“What King?” he inquires, vastly surprised, 

“What King! The French King, Louis 
Philippe, to be sure.” 

“Qh! the Duke of Orleans, you mean; no, 
I did not go, but I sent my servant.” 

Doomed by this time, however, to graver con- 
cerns than jests. A prospect arising of a va- 
cancy in the consulates of Havre and Leghorn, 
short-sighted Brummell wrote to Lord Palmer- 
ston to say that the office of Consul at Caen 
was a sinecure, and might safely be abolished. 
Herein he was strictly correct. The story goes 
that the only occasion on which he had acted 
in a consular capacity was in marrying a couple. 
A few weeks afterward, while he was in the hands 
of Isidore his valet, and en chemise, his door 
was violently burst open, and the infuriate lady 
whom he had made a wife rushed in calling for 
protection against her “ brute of a husband.” 

The consul rose and wrapped his dressing- 
gown around his person, with face eloquent with 
ou modesty. 

“Madam,” said the Man of Fashion, “you 
will be good enough to call to-morrow; I will 
consult my chancellor. For the present,” he 
added, pointing to his bare legs, “you per- 
ceive—” ; 

The consulate was abolished. Barely recoy- 
ering from the shock, a stroke of paralysis laid 
him prostrate. Creditors pressed him hard, 





driving him at times to take refuge in the bed- 
room of his kind landlady. Hard to say how 
the battle might have ended had not kind friends 
in England once more come forward and paid 
his debts. This the time at which the Man of 
Fashion, writing to Miss Amable, his landlady's 
daughter, quoted Fitzpatrick’s lines : 
“ Whate'er they promised or professed 
In disappointment ends ; 
In short there’s nothing I detest 

So much as all my friends.” 

A few months more, and one day at the table 
White of the Hotel d’Angleterre, poor Brum- 
mell starts at feeling his soup trickle down his 
chin, not into his mouth. Napkin over his face, 
he rushes to his room, where his glass shows 
him his mouth drawn up on one side to his ear. 
A second paralytic stroke: many more dreary 
days in his room, debarred from whist, legiti- 
mist tea parties, the Cours Caffarelli. Lucky, 
even then, to find a physician willing to attend 
him with care from mere regard for what he 
had been, 

No more now a Man of Fashion. Friends 
in England had raised him a life annuity of 
one hundred and twenty pounds ($600), enough 
for a bachelor at Caen; but what could suffice 
for a man of his habits? Glad enough, now, 
to beg half-a-dozen shirts from the banker Arm- 
strong. Pitiful, very pitiful, that letter of his 
to his old chum Alvanley, closing thus : 

“ My old friend King Allen promised, at least 
it was so represented to me, to send me some 
habiliments for my body, denuded like a new- 
born infant—and what a Beau I once was!” 

Another change in his life-drama. One 
morning a rough hand grasps his shoulder in 
bed and bids him rise. Roused, gendarmes 
and huissiers surround him; unless he can pay 
odd thousand odd hundred and odd franes odd 
centimes, to jail he must go. Small avail, then, 
to burst into tears, like a poor weak old man as 
he was; not even the favor of garbing himself 
leisurely in his faded clothes can be granted 
him. He must dress quickly and in public, 
Thence to a room in the common jail, with 
three malefactors for companions, and a truckle 
bed for furniture. Doors closed and bolted, 
the once Man of Fashion almost ceases to be a 
man at all in his agony. 

A week afterward misery had galvanized life 
into some odd corner of his heart, and he wrote 
to thank a friend for kindnesses offered to him 
in his affliction. In the postscript he says: 
“You will perceive the extremities to which I 
am reduced, I am about to seal to you with a 
wafer! Do not even whisper this indecorum, 
for I may again frequent the world.” 

A few francs obtained from a fellow-prisoner, 
he purchased a looking-glass ; wrote fiercely to 
Armstrong for Esprit de Savon, and a “boot- 
jack that shuts up;” and ordered two quarts of 
milk per diem for his toilet. A hero to the 
last! 

Once more his old friends clubbed together 
and sent to Caen the sum required to set him 
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free. Eleven weeks from the time of his in- 
carceration he made his reappearance at an 
evening party; the company surrounded him 
with compliments and good wishes. ‘“ Mes- 
sieurs,” said the Man of Fashion, looming up a 
trifle, ‘this is the happiest day of my life; for 
I have got out of prison, and have eaten salmon 
for dinner.” One gentleman, who had been 
instrumental in releasing him from his troubles, 
he did not visit. Meeting him in the street, he 
apologized on the ground that “his visiting 
cards, which were always made in London, had 
not yet arrived.” His indignant friend retort- 
ed: “No apologies, Mr. Brummell. Had you 
called, I could not have returned your visit; for 
my cards are made in China, and will not come 
to hand for some time.” ‘The King had sub- 
scribed liberally to the fund. Some one, con- 
versing with Brummell shortly afterward, asked 
him if he had been intimate with William, when 
Duke of Clarence and in the British navy: “I 
can not say I was,” was the reply. “The man 
did very well to wear a cocked hat, and walk 
about the quarter-deck, erying ‘Luff! But he 


was so rough and uncivilized that I was obliged 
to cut him.” 

Poor Brummell, from cutting princes, had 
eome to hobnobbing with Jew tailors, Norman 
gargoltiers, Cockney snobs, for the sake of a 
glass of Champagne or St. Julien. 


A few, very 
few, stray relics of his heroship left—primrose 
gloves, patent blacking imported expressly from 
Paris at five francs the bottle, Eau de Cologne, 
oil for his wigs, Rheims biscuits. These ves- 
tiges it was Armstrong’s business to eradicate, as 
utterly irreconcilable with the income of the im- 
poverished gentleman. 

In the days of his glory, when men said 
oftener Brummell and the Prince than the 
Prince and Brummell, he had often declared 
that no one but a savage could wear a black 
neck-tie. Weekly scrimmages with the washer- 
woman, to rescue his linen from her clutches 
without payment, had long ago reduced him to 
one white neckcloth a day. Now a lady who 
knew him well, noticing his haggard appearance 
one morning, observed that his looks would be 
improved by a black cravat. Next day, to the 
horror of Caen dandydom, Brummell appeared 
in the Rue St. Jean with a black silk handker- 
chief in room of his cherished cambric. 

Patent vernis, too, he yielded, under threats 
of fresh imprisonment from “the scoundrel 
Mulet,” an impudent varlet who expected to be 
paid for his merchandise. On other points he 
held out. When Armstrong sent him a cotton 
dressing-gown, he tore open the window and 
threw it into the yard, declaring that he had not 
come to that. Eau de Cologne, oil for his wig, 
and Rheims biscuits for his lunch, he could nei- 
ther buy nor do without ; he begged them, first at 
one store then at another. Fancy the gaunt old 
man, ragged and threadbare, hobbling into a per- 
fumer’s and begging, for the love of old times, a 
small bottle of Jean Marie Farina! A Hero 
still! 





The rest sickens. Not clothes only, but soul 
and mind were in rags. Memory gone, tact 
vanished, pride—last flickering of heroism—ex- 
tinguished; morbid gluttony sole survivor of 
past characteristics. To think of the crazy farce 
in which the poor creature delighted—having 
his door opened and great people announced— 
Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Alvanley, Lord 
Sefton, and others he had known long ago, 
mostly now under the sod; while he, crouching 
over a miserable fire, to warm his shivering 
limbs, gabbled courtly phrase and worn-out 
compliment! His turn, now, to feel the meas- 
ure the Man of Fashion had so often meted out. 
His paralytic jaws were incessantly in motion. 
Some brutal Frenchman, irritated by the noise, 
turned savagely on him: “Mr. Brummell, if 
you must chew incessantly, at least chew in 
time!” 

Another brute sent him a printed caricature 
of himself, in his rags and his dirt, with the fol- 
lowing lines beneath it : 

**Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold, 

My pins are weak, and I am growing old; 

Around my shoulders this worn cloak I spread, 

With an umbrella to protect my head, 

Which once had wit enough to charm the world, 

But now possesses naught but wig well curled. 

Alas! alas! while rain and wind do beat, 

That great Beau Brummell should thus walk the street!" 

One single pleasing incident left. One cold 
winter morning arrived at the Hotel d’Angli- 
terre a lady without luggage or servant. Land- 
lord, skilled in judging men and women, pro- 
nounced her to be “de la haute volée;” showed 
her to a private room with extra civility. 
Briefly acknowledging his offices, the lady ask- 
ed if she could see Mr. Brummell without being 
seen byhim. “Nothing easier,” was the reply; 
“he must pass your door on his way to the 
table dhéte. I will meet him and engage him 
in conversation as he passes; from your room 
you can see him distinctly, without the slightest 
fear of detection. The plan was carried out. 
Brummell was detained a few moments; when 
the landlord rejoined the inconnue, she was in 
an agony of tears, and almost speechless. That 
evening she left precipitately for Paris. No one 
ever knew who she was, or what romantic tale 
she had in her heart when the spectacle of poor 
old Brummell stumbling down stairs harrowed 
it so cruelly. 

They gave him a keeper—a “cursed old wo- 
man”—and forbade his going out. But infirm- 
ities came thick and heavy; his presence was 
loathsome. A happy day it was when Mr. Arm- 
strong succeeded at last in procuring admission 
for him into the Hospital du Bon Sauveur. “A 
prison! a prison!” the poor crazy old creature 
muttered between his teeth, as the heavy gates 
opened and the fiacre drove up to the door. 
Pleasant—in so long a catalogue of sorrowful 
events—to find that at last, in the hands of the 
excellent Sisters of Charity, he recovered his 
spirits, and, in some measure, his reason. “I 
have,” he said, “all I wish to eat, and a large 
fire. I never was so comfortable in all my life.” 

















"Twas the bright flash of the dying lamp. On 
the 30th March, 1840, he died without a groan. 

Such the Hero as Man of Fashion. A mourn- 
ful, grievous, instructive history. A fit theme 
for some idle Carlyle to expand into a chapter 
to be tacked to the end of a fresh Sartor Re- 
sartus. 

Have we a Brummell among us? Walk up 
Broadway, from Tenth Street upward ; up Fifth 
Avenue; go to the Opera on grand nights; scan 
dress and style; note the behavior of those thin- 
legged, mustached youths, who flutter round 
ladies, or stand apart in solemn groups, com- 
posed with feeble artistic skill; read the expres- 
sion, or gauge the vacancy of those faces, and 
say if any there could have invented starched 
neckcloths ! 





THE BEAUTY. 

LD as I am, I love to look upon a pretty 
woman. All the long years that I have 
spent at my desk—pondering over stocks, bal- 
ancing speculations, and summing up given col- 
umns of figures—have not been able to wither 
that old natural spring that bubbles out of my 

heart at the sight of beauty. 

I have a locket in one of the remotest corners 
of my large secretary at home—a corner never 
profaned by bills, or notes, or money. <A yellow 
packet of letters lies there, a bunch of withered 
jasmine, and on top, with its face downward, 
lies the locket. This locket was once a splen- 
did affair. The back is of blue enamel, on 
which is inlaid a golden cipher. Underneath the 
enamel lies a tress of sunny hair, not gummed 
or twisted, according to modern fashion, into 
a torturing, rigid love-knot, but loosely fold- 
ed in the same wavy curl that it had when 
it hung from the head that now sleeps. The 
other side of the locket contains a miniature. 
Dark, moist, violet eyes; rich sunny hair, heavy 
as spun gold, hanging down in bewildering loops; 
tender, pale cheeks, through which faint roses 
peep; full, quivering lips, capable of expressing 
every thing silently, and making their preroga- 
tive of speech a superfluity, while, from within, 
one catches the gleam of the dearest little teeth 
half disclosing themselves. 

Well, I got that lock of hair from her. She 
gave me that bunch of jasmine. They are all 
that are left to remind me of her now. 

This miniature has not any thing whatever to 
do with my story. I am not going to give you 
the history of that single love-passage in my 
life. I have alluded to it only that you may see 
that the dried-up old bachelor—that “ old Troy,” 
as he is usually called—has had his tender mo- 
ment, and may be excused for still finding his 
heart beat time to the harmony of womanly 
beauty. 

When Constance Brevier “came out,” at a 
great ball given at her own house for the occa- 
sion, I do believe that I was very near making 
an old fool of myself, and falling over head and 
ears in love with her. She was just sixteen, and 
ravishingly beautiful. I will not attempt to de- 
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scribe her. You must imagine the smallest feet, 
the sweetest eyes, the most delicate hands, the 
lithest figure, the brightest hair, the merriest 
laugh, and call your imagination Constance 
Brevier. 

When Constance Brevier “came out,” New 
York felt it to be an event. Her father, who 
was her only surviving parent, was a banker of 
enormous reputed wealth. His house was a 
palace. His equipages were numerous and un- 
exceptionable, and his only daughter surpass- 
ingly lovely. You may be sure that many a 
young man, as he made his toilet that evening, 
had wild dreams of carrying off that splendid 
prize. 

I went rather early to the house, and arrived 
there before any of the guests. I found Con- 
stance in the large drawing-room, walking up 
and down before a long mirror, and admiring 
herself undisguisedly. 

“Oh! Mr. Troy,” said she, bounding toward 
me as I entered, “ how do you like my dress ? 
Isn’t it pretty? Madame Larami says that she 
never made one like it before.” 

“T think it is charming, my dear Miss Con- 
stance,” I answered; “but I suspect that you 
lend quite as much charm to the dress as it 
lends to you.” 6 

“Oh! get away, you shocking old creature ! 
You think that because‘I am only just coming 
out, you can quiz me as much as you please. 
But I’m not so igexperienced as you think. I 
have received a love-letter,” she added, in an 
important tone. 

“Indeed! Who from? One of the young 
gentlemen at Mr. Besom’s school ?” 

“No; nothing of the sort !” she cried sharp- 
ly, flushing up with indignation at such a suspi- 
cion. “It wasfrom— Well, never you mind 
who ’twas from; but he’s so handsome! Oh! 
and the letter is beautifully written !” 

“When did you get this letter?” I inquired, 
gravely ; for it seemed to me rather a dangerous 
sort of thing for this young creature to be com- 
mencing so early with affaires du cour. 

“Oh, about a year ago, when I was at Ma- 
dame Cancan’s school. He shot it up on the 
roof of the house with an arrow, and I ran up 
and got it. It was so romantic! You can’t 
think how the other girls envied me.” 

“T’ve not the slightest doubt of it. What 
did you learn at Madame Cancan’s, Constance, 
besides love-letters ?” 

“ Well,” she answered, musingly, and count- 
ing on her fingers, “I learned French, and 
music, and the use of the globes, and all the 
fashionable dances. Besides, you know, they 
say that Madame Cancan’s young ladies know 
how to enter a room better than those of any 
other school.” 

“T am delighted to hear such a favorable ac- 
count of Madame Cancan’s establishment,” I 
said, somewhat bitterly, as I turned at the sound 
of Brown’s whistle outside; to see who the ar- 
rival was. 

“Oh, there’s Croton Poole!” shrieked Con- 
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stance, as the young man passed in on his way 
to the dressing-room. “Croton! Croton!” she 
cried, running into the hall, “I’m not engaged 
for the German. Do ask me before the others 
come!” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Croton Poole, doff- 
ing his Gibus hat with a composed smile. 
“ Consider yourself engaged to me for the Ger- 
man.” 

“T can give you the third waltz too, if you 
like,” she continued, with an attempt to be care- 
less which was entirely nullified by the girlish 
anxiety of her tone. 

“The third waltz?” repeated Mr. Poole, re- 
flectively. “Let me see—yes; I think I am 
disengaged for the third waltz. Shall I have 
the honor— ?” 

“Certainly!” cried Constance, delightedly. 
“Croton, how do you like my dress?” 

Mr. Croton Poole turned lazily round on the 
stairs, which he was just ascending; glanced 
ealmly over the fairy-like figure that stood be- 
low, waiting so anxiously for his fiat : 

“Too many roses!” he said at last, and leis- 
urely walked up stairs, leaving poor Constance 
utterly petrified by this sudden blow. 

** It’s only his fun,” she said to me, half apol- 
ogetically, while the tears stood in her eyes. 
“Yon can’t think how funny Croton is when he 
likes.” 

I thought, as we went into the room together 


again, that Master Croton was,in all probability 
the dashing young archer, against whose arrows 
even Madame Cancan’s roof was not safe. 

The ball was a splendid one. Flowers seem- 


ed to have been rained over the rooms. The 
soft light of the myriads of wax tapers lent a 
charm even to the most tender complexions ; 
and splendid silk brocades, and innocent tar/e- 
tane skirts, rustled against each other in the 
crowded rooms with a voluptuous sound. 

“The German” commenced at one o'clock, 
and then it was that Croton Poole appeared in 
all his glory. Up to this period he had con- 
descended to few dances. His waltz was lan- 
guid; his polka redowa indolent. In the inter- 
vals, he leaned against the scagliola pillars, and 
watched Constance, who never seemed to tire, 
swimming through the rooms. But when that 
universal movement began; when that bringing 
of chairs down from unknown and mysterious 
corners in the fourth story commenced ; when 
the bad male dancers began to look hot and 
anxious in the search for partners ; when the 
plain young ladies, who had not been asked, 
assumed an expression utterly condemnatory of 
dancing, indicating that if they had a thousand 
offers of partners they would not so condescend ; 
in short, when all quiet non-dancing people were 
ruthlessly routed out of their corners in order to 
make room for the performers, and the German 
cotillion reigned triumphant, then it was that 
Croton Poole awoke from his lethargy, and be- 
came the life and soul of the revel. 

He instantly enthroned himself upon a dicta- 
torial eminence, and ruled every thing. He 





made people sit closer, whether they would or 
no, in order to form the circle. He ordered 
the musicians what to play, and even bearded 
the immortal Kammerer himself. Then, seiz- 
ing the fairy-like Constance, he whirled her for 
a few turns round the room, and proceeded to 
lead the first figure of Tue German. 

What mazes he threaded, what intricacies he 
invented that evening! People, without know- 
ing how, or why, or wherefore, found themselves 
suddenly forming wreaths of flowers and ara. 
besque patterns upon the floor, from which some 
simple evolution was to evolve them. Then 
there were figures in which pretty bright-colored 
flags floated about the room, in the course of 
being distributed to the various dancers. The 
lady held one set, the gentleman the other, and 
each set corresponded in patterns and numbers 
to the other. The lady gave her flags to the 
gentlemen, and the gentleman gave his flags to 
the ladies, and then each gentleman rushed 
about eagerly to find the lady who held the flag 
corresponding to his, and having found her, they 
both whirled off in a wild waltz or a determined 
polka. 

Throughout this wonderful performance, of 
which he was the director-in-chief, Croton Poole 
maintained a splendid self-possession. Nothing 
seemed to disturb the equanimity of his temper. 
There was a dogged Englishman, who did not 
understand the dance, and who, true to his na- 
tional prejudices, would hold on when he was 
told to let go, and let go when he was told to 
hold on, and eventually involved himself in such 
a maze of difficulties, that the only way he had 
left to get out of them was to stand perfectly 
still, in the centre of the room, and collect his 
scattered senses; even over him Croton Poole 
seemed to possess some magical influence, for I 
saw him absolutely assist in ‘the basket-figure” 
without a blunder before I went away. 

Of course it was easy for any one to see that 
Croton Poole and Constance Brevier would pre- 
cipitate themselves into what the world calls an 
“engagement.” Croton was rich, dashing, and 
good-looking ; Constance would in all probabil- 
ity get a very large fortune from her father; and 
all the world knows that these are all the items 
which modern society deems necessary to the 
constitution of a happy marriage. Constance, 
however, loved Master Croton. He had a cer- 
tain sort of affection for her, I thought, but his 
calmness was so sublime, his self-possession so 
perfect, that I doubt if he could ever feel any 
thing even approaching to passion. 

It is not, however, with Constance Brevier’s 
golden moments that I have to deal. The ter- 
rible lesson that I read in her life is only to be 
found in those darksome days that followed so 
quickly upon the sunshine of her youth. 

Mr. Brevier failed, compromised with his 
creditors, and for a brief time seemed to rise 
beyond his difficulties. It was a deceitful calm. 
New York was paralyzed one morning when it 
learned that Mr. Brevier had issued a million 
of false stock in the Crambambuli Railroad, of 
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which he was director, and had fled the country. 
Heartless to the last, he had left his daughter 
penniless and alone. The splendid palace and 
its gorgeous furniture were sold, and Constance 
had to descend from a life of Eastern luxury to 
the equivocal comforts of a second class board- 
ing-house. 

Though public execration fairly engulfed the 
name of Brevier, and a hundred thousand 
tongues consigned it each day to perdition, the 
world seemed to have discrimination enough 
not to visit the sins of the father on the child. 
Constance was still asked out, and taken on 
summer trips by her old acquaintances, and was 
still the belle of the ball-room. As to Croton 
Poole, that acute young gentleman and excel- 
lent dancer sheered off the instant Brevier's first 
failure was made public. A pretty little quarrel 
between him and Constance one evening at the 
Opera, was easily managed, and proved an ex- 
cellent excuse, and the pair parted forever. 

There was a great change, however, in Miss 
Brevier’s position, even though she still reigned 
supreme as “The Beauty.” She went every 
where, and every where a host of young men 
dangled in her train. But their devoirs and her 
dresses had undergone the same transmutation. 
They danced with her, and flirted with her, and 
drove her out sleighing, and took her to the the- 
atre; but then, when they had sufficiently amused 
themselves, they went off and married some one 
else. Her toilet was changed also. The rich 
dresses of Honiton lace had quietly glided into 
simple tarletane ; you saw that the white gloves, 
however well “breaded,” were not fresh, and 
you recognized the old blue crape skirt under 
its various disguises of different trimmings. 

Still, Constance seemed merry enough, for 
she was yet young, and doubtless had wild, 
vague hopes of conquering some millionaire by 
the mere force of her charms. I, however, 
watched her sadly, with a sad presentiment of 
her melancholy fate. She had very little to 
live on; a mere pittance which she inherited 
from her mother; and but for the presents kind 
people made her, and the many visits she made 
in the summer and sometimes in the winter, 
she would not have been able to sustain herself 
decently, Her father she never heard of. He 
was either dead, or was leading a life of selfish 
enjoyment on his ill-gotten gains in some ob- 
scure corner of the world. 

Years rolled on, and bore with them the 
flower of “The Beauty’s” cheeks. She was 
still elegant-looking, but the lips began to be 
compressed, and rarely opened but to emit some 
bitter sneer. Constance saw with terror that 
her life was about to be a failure; that when 
her appearance had vanished, her fricads would 
fly too, and leave before her that long, gloomy 
prospect of a lonely life. ‘The old ball-dresses 
that she wore were still more faded. The lace 


began to be cottony, and the handkerchiefs |. 


which it edged were no longer made of impal- 
pable cambric. You might sometimes, I think, 








now began to talk of her bills at Madame La- 
rami’s—a sure sign that she did not deal there. 
There was something terribly melancholy to 

me in witnessing the decay of this woman. Yet 

what was to be done? She was useful for no- 

thing. Madame Cancan had taken good care 

of that. She was extravagant, and whatever 

money she had was spent on cheap finery—for 
she still clung hopelessly to society. She was 

doomed. 

Even the sloth sometimes loses its hold on 
the bough to which it clings, and falls to the 
ground; and the time came when Constance 
was deserted by that society that ebbs and flows 
like the sea. Once she floated upon the topmost 
wave, beautiful as a nautilus expanding its sails 
to the sun; but the tide receded as the hours 
wore on, and left her gasping and dying on the 
lonely strand! 

Shortly after her disappearance from society 
I lost sight of her for a number of years. I 
heard that she had gone South, to live upon a 
plantation belonging to some distant relative of 
hers; and people when they spoke of her sighed 
and shook their heads. I did not then know 
why. 

One day I was sitting in my room talking 
with Croton Poole, who had married a Southern 
heiress, and was now a portly middle-aged man 
with a family of five children. He had called 
on me about the transfer of some stock, and we 
talked the matter over as we smoked a couple 
of Cabanas. In order to illustrate to him some 
fact connected with the transaction, I went to 
my secretary to look for a certain document. 
In turning over the papers, the locket I men- 
tioned to you before fell out. It caught Cro- 
ton’s eye. He sighed, and gave a sad smile. 

“T have one too,” said he; “the only thing 
of hers I kept.” 

“Was it—?” I interrogated. 

“Yes; Constance Brevier. Poor girl! I 
loved her very much once, and I do believe she 
loved me. But my family would not hear of 
the match after her father’s failure. Have you 
heard what has become of her?” 

“No. They told me, three or four years ago, 
that she was South; but I heard since that she 
had left Charleston, where she was staying— 
Oh! here’s the statement of the Company.” 

And Constance Brevier was soon forgotten 
by both of us, money-getting creatures that we 
were, 

“ There’s a woman in the hall wishes to speak 
with you, Mr. Troy,” said the servant, interrupt- 
ing us in the midst of an elaborate calculation 
of the profits of the Patent Phosphoric Gas 
Company for the past half year. “I told her 
you were engaged, but she said she wanted to 
see you only for a few minutes,” 

“ Show her up,” I growled, angrily enough. 
“Poole, you have no objection, I suppose.” 
“Not at all,” said Croton, laughing; “only 
I hope I am not indiscreet in remaining.” 

I was preparing some equally witty retort to 





detect a mosaic bracelet on her arm, and she 


this sally, when the door opened, and my visitor 
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entered. She remained a pace or so inside the 
door, as if some spell impeded her farther en- 
try. She was a very queer-looking woman in- 
deed. She had on a dirty colored calico dress, 
with a great many flounces on the skirts; but 
here and there the stitching of the flounces had 
given way, and they hung in ragged festoons 
about her heels. She had on a queer, rumpled, 
old black bonnet—such as strong-minded wo- 
men wear—and inside were soiled, blowzy, 
rusty-stemmed calico roses. Her gloves were 
kid, but black with age, and seemed to have be- 
longed to a man from their size; while about 
her thin, discolored neck a handkerchief of 
many colors, from which all the gayety had not 
been washed, was folded. 

I knew in a moment that she had come to 
beg. I knew it by those suppliant hands folded 
across her chest in their gigantic gloves. I 
knew it by that timid, guilty step. I knew it 
by that long, sharp nose tipped with red, and 
those dull, hopeless eyes, that spoke so plainly 
of many a dollar of charitable money spent 
upon the fatal brandy bottle. 

“Well, my good woman,” said I, impatiently 
enough I fear, “what do you want ?” 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. Troy ?” 

“T really am not aware—” and I looked cu- 
riously into that wrecked and reckless face. 

She laughed. She was not surprised. Few 
people would know her now. She had been 
very unfortunate, but it was not her fault. She 
blamed her father for it entirely. Nevertheless, 
she had many a time and oft danced with that 
gentleman sitting near the fire, Mr. Croton 
Poole. 

Poor Croton—how his portly figure quivered 
at these words. 

“Gracious Heavens !” he cried; “ you surely 
are not Constance Brevier?” 

“That’s my name,” she answered calmly. 
“Tm glad I met you here. I’m very poor—al- 
most starving; and I know you'll assist me.” 
And her dull eyes lighted up with a gleam of 
drunken hope.: 

Poole covered his face with his hands. I 
never saw a man so completely shocked. A 
few moments before he had been recalling a 
lovely, blooming girl, and lo! the reality of his 
dream enters, an uncleanly old woman, who 
begs, and smells of brandy. 

Shall I tell you how we tried in vain to re- 
claim the poor creature from the influence of 
the terrible passion by which she was domina- 
ted—how we surrounded her with every pos- 
sible comfort except that one for which she 
longed? Shall I describe to you that awful 
death-bed around which the visions of the ine- 
briate thronged in terrible profusion? It were 
better not, but I do wish that Madame Cancan 
had been there to see. That amiable instract- 
ress of youth would have seen the result of mak- 
ing young ladies ornamental instead of useful. . 

-Oh, Madame Cancan! if you would only 
mm arn saetentain i ewes hap 
selves! 
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WHAT WE EAT. 
oe was a strange and yet wondrously 
beautiful idea prevailjng among some na- 
tions of antiquity, that the souls of the departed 
were ever and anon permitted to return to the 
earth, and to revisit the places they had loved 
most dearly. Cunning magicians of Egypt built 
upon this faint foreshadowing faith in a life to 
come a weird charm that curdled the blood 
of the credulons, and yet, now and in another 
form, soothes the heart of the faithful. They 
professed to know the magic art of lighting an 
ever-burning taper within the huge stone coffins 
that held the embalmed body, so that the soul, 
when it came from its new, mysterious home, 
could look—who will say with what feelings ?— 
upon the frail house in which it once had lived 
and loved. 

Such a light the faith of our day and of our 
land, with a charm not of earthly power, but 
from on high, has placed in our souls, that we 
may there ever behold our own sinful heart. 

But science also has lighted up the flesh cof- 
fin in which our heaven-born soul is confined 
for a while, that we may read there the solemn 
lesson that our days are but as grass, as a flower 
of the field. The body of proud man, so won- 
derfully made, so carefully nursed, is after all 
but a loan from our great mother Nature. A 
loan, too, not for the brief space of fourscore 
years and ten, but for a short, fleeting moment. 
Every instant some slight particles leave the 
beauteous structure to return to the bosom of 
their first home. Dust returns to dust not only 
in the last great hour, when the black, bitter 
drop falls from the sword of the Angel of Death, 
and the soul of man is carried up to the throne 
of the Almighty. Not a second passes that 
does not teach the same mighty lesson. Man 
dies continually, and all life is but a consump- 
tion of matter. 

But by the side of death there is life ever pres- 
ent—thanks to Him who breathed this breath 
into man, formed of the dust of the ground, and 
made him a living soul. And as “we shall not 
all sleep, but shall all be changed,” so, day by 
day also, our body is changed, and we spend our 
lives in growing and passing away, in an eternal 
binding and loosening of the elements that form 
God’s noblest creation. 

This destruction and restoration is constantly 
going on as long as life continues to dwell in 
us. For to live is but to be active, and every 
employment of force is a consumption of ma- 
terial. The decaying and vanishing substance 
has to be replaced, and for that purpose we take 
food. We eat, then, not only to satisfy the 
craving of hunger, but to build up and replace 
what has been lost. If we eat to live, the art 
to eat is in truth the art to live. For food does 
more than merely prevent destruction, and sup- 
ply again and again the parts that have been 
destroyed. It furnishes not only the sinews, 
the blood, and the bones of the hardy laborer, 
it supplies also the brain of the statesman and 
the scholar, it gives fuel to the lamp of genius 
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in the poet and the artist. Thus we can say 
in more than one sense, Tell us what you eat, 
and we Will tell you what you are! For as our 
food is, so is not only our body, but our mind 
also, our heart and our character. 

Modern science especially has taught us that 
it is not an accident, nor a mere national pecul- 
jarity, which gives the English laborer such a 
superiority over the slower son of Erin, but the 
better food to which he is accustomed. It is 
the question of meat versus potatoes. Nor is it 
difference of race alone, or the influence of soil 
and climate, that marks the earth-eating Oto- 
mak with savage stupidity, the vegetarian Hin- 
doo with gentle, dreamy indolence, and the 
wild hunter of the Far West with cruelty and 
a restless desire for battle. Other food, other 
manners. “Eat lotus, and you will forget your 
country,” said the Greeks. The Punic armies 
lost their ancient valor and noble spirit amidst 
the luxuries of Sicily; and Germany sent, cen- 
tury after century, the flower of her nobility, 
the bravest of her children to succumb, not to 
the sword of the enemy, but to the “sweet figs 
of the South.” 

Food, then, makes the working body and the 
thinking mind; it inflames or calms our pas- 
sions, it fills the soul with proud energy or dark- 
ens it with melancholy and timid fear. It 
not only sustains, but makes man, and by this 
strange, mysterious power, it has become the 
subject of anxious, scientific researches, The 
quantity, which depends mainly upon climate 
and occupation, interests the economist, its 
quality the physiologist. We can not count 
any longer upon the abundance of Eden or the 
miracles of the desert; we must not continue 
inignorance. The Arabs of Algiers complained 
to a French general that formerly they had lived 
in quiet and happiness; peace and ignorance 
had dwelt among them, and they had been 
grateful for such blessings. Since the arrival 
of the French, however, days of trouble and 
sorrow had come; and alas! they were com- 
pelled to labor, and, still worse, to learn and to 
study! So it is with ourselves. We sigh in 
vain for the happy days of our first father. 
Draconic laws alone, we fear, could make us 
return to the black soup of the Spartans, and 
yet we would not tickle our throats, like the 
later Romans, with peacock feathers, to reject 
dish after dish, until insensibility makes an end 
to the process of gorging. We shrink with hor- 
ror from the terrible cannibal, and look with 
pity upon the effeminate, rice-fed Indian. 

The first question, it is true, relates simply 
to the removal of that strange pain which we 
call hunger. It dwells not in the stomach only, 
for that may be filled to the utmost and the 
sensation still continues; but it extends over 
the whole body, as the satisfaction of its crav- 
ings soothes and pleases the entire structure. 
If hunger is not appeased by food, high fever 
follows, great debility, the loss of teeth, and 
finally insanity, with terrible pain and madness. 





Even the healthy man can not be longer than | 





three days without eating and drinking, and 
the mere diminution of food produces a painful 
sensation. The strict fasting which the religion 
of most Eastern nations prescribes at certain 
seasons is almost invariably followed by head- 
ache, fever, and weakness. Continued famine 
produces, besides its own pains and pangs, most 
fearful diseases, especially the so-called hunger- 
typhus. Even in our day this dread scourge 
of mankind has been known in Silesia, Ireland, 
and India. It loosens the silver cords of life, 
and severs all ties of love and affection. Dull, 
dire insensibility at last gives way to raging 
madness, and ends in unutterable anguish. 

We must, however, not only earn our bread 
in the sweat of our brow, but overcome the curse 
also that the earth shall bring forth to us thorns 
and thistles—the ground being cursed “ for our 
sake.” So we have now to learn what will sup- 
port millions living on an area that in days of 
yore barely maintained a few hundreds. Sci- 
ence has taught us, that as clay produces one 
plant and sand another, so man also requires a 
variety of food to provide for all the elements 
of which he is made. We were led to think of 
this by experiments first made in agriculture. 
Here Liebig discovered the great laws of Na- 
ture, and curious proofs were soon not wanting 
to confirm his theory and to amaze the unin- 
formed. A German prince—would they were 
all so well employed!—tried the simple oat- 
plant, and truly wonderful were the results he 
obtained. Depriving the soil in which it grew of 
flint, it remained lying prostrate on the ground, 
pale and dwarfish; giving it no lime, it never 
grew beyond the second leaf, while the want 
of natron arrested it at the third. Without 
phosphorus it grew up, looking well and hearty, 
but it produced no fruit; without iron it gained 
neither strength nor color. ‘The absence of 
magnesia left it weak and prostrate; the want 
of manganese reduced it in size and strength, 
and suffered it to produce but few and sterile 
blossoms. Similar results were obtained with 
animals also: bees that were fed upon pure 
sugar gave no wax; eggs hatched by artificial 
heat lacked the oil oozing from the hen’s close 
feathers, and brought no chickens; dogs fed 
upon bread only would not survive; and if 
they received nothing but sugar, they died as 
soon as if they had perished by famine. 

The same laws were found, at last, to apply 
even to man. Arrow-root, for instance, although 
most nutritious and palatable in itself, does not 
sustain human life unless it be mixed with other 
ingredients; and to sentence a criminal to live 
upon arrow-root alone, would be to condemn him 
to certain death by lingering, torturing starva- 
tion. Men fed with potatoes alone, would die, 
with a full stomach, in a few months, and from 
sheer want of nutrition. Lean meat, without 
fat and condiment, produces the same effect ; 
but if we can drink coffee with our potatoes, or 
add other spices to the meat, we may thus ob- 
tain the necessary azote, and prosper. For even 
the spices and condiments which we use, are 
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not mere luxuries, but absolute necessities. 
Thus it was once the law of Sweden that sol- 
diers condemned to die should be kept in prison 
well-provided with bread and water, but receiv- 
ing no salt. Their sufferings were horrible, and, 
after perhaps six weeks, they hailed the coming 
of death as a release from intolerable anguish. 

Still, we have learned that science alone does 
not guide us safely in the selection of food. If 
we ate only to live, we might appoint the chem- 
ist our cook, and erect large laboratories as 
kitchens for the million. There casein would 
be prepared and fat, starch and gluten in their 
simplest forms. But we eat not to feed only, 
but to enjoy. The same great Ruler on high, 
who has turned the curse that drove us from 
Eden into a blessing, has deigned to give a 
higher dignity and a nobler nature even to 
the humble duty we owe to our earth-born 
body. He has placed watchmen at the very 
entrance, that try and test whatever approaches 
before they admit it within. The eye sees the 
food, and chooses according to form and shape; 
the nose decides by odor and fragrance, with 
exquisite delicacy of perception; at last, when 
these two ordeals are safely passed, the tongue, 
that keenest of judges, tastes with a thousand 
invisible nerves, and according to its incorrupt- 
ible judgment, grants or refuses admittance. 
The eye may be trained into compliance with 
man’s unnatural tastes; the nose may be de- 
ceived by powerful odors; but the tongue wears 
not the bondage of human justice, and is infal- 
lible as it is faithful. Nature has thus endow- 
ed us with a mere bodily want—hunger; but, 
kind mother as she is, she has added a higher 
sense, to be controlled by the mind and to re- 
act upon the intellect. She has given us taste, 
the sense that makes the appeasing of the ap- 
petite an enjoyment, and induces us to employ 
our ingenuity in making food subservient to 
higher purposes than mere animal gratifica- 
tion. 

Thus it is that science is but an imperfect 
guide, and that the instinctive or well-trained 
taste also must be consulted. That this is not 
a vain and idle theory has been proved at but 
too painful expense. One instance will suffice. 
In the year 1679 Papin cooked bones in pots 
of peculiar construction into a jelly, and claim- 
ed the merit of having discovered a new and 
wonderously cheap kind of food. His sovereign, 
Charles II., was disposed to accept the fatal 
gift, and impose it by law upon his people, but, 
fortunately, the evil was averted by ridicule. 
A long and solemn procession of dogs appeared 
at court, with petitions round their necks, in 
which they implored the king to leave the bones 
to their own unfortunate race, But the same 
experiment was repeated with more, though not 
better success, in the sad days of the French 
revolution. A distinguished chemist, d’Arcet, 
established the doctrine that bones, cooked for 
many hours, would give at least half as much 
food as pure, costly meat. The theory was 
sound, and the invention met with applause. 


Bone-soup became all the fashion; it inundated 
hospitals, alms-houses, and prisons. But no. 
body liked it except d’Arcet. Was it prejudice 
or idle fancy? Startling, however, was the 
fact, that starving dogs even refused the much. 
praised soup, and at last a grocer reported in 
the public papers that rats had broken into his 
store, and there committed most terrible hayoc. 
They had eaten his flour and his rice ; they had 
not spared the paste of his labels and the leath. 
er of his shoes; but, oh wonder! they had not 
touched his bone-soup extracts! A committee 
was at last chosen to inquire into the matter. 
men like Dupuytren and Magendie took part in 
the researches, and after many years of careful 
and anxious investigation, they reported against 
the new substitute. It appeared that bread and 
meat given with the bone-soup had been only 
as good as without it and no better; that dogs 
had died of starvation before they would eat 
the new soup; and that, chemically speaking, 
the intense heat required to extract the gluten 
from the bones destroyed their nutritive power. 

Thus it was that taste obtained a signal vic. 
tory over science, and showed the importance 
of those instincts with which we have been en- 
dowed by the wise beneficence of Nafure. 

This sense may, of course, be educated as well 
as other senses, subject as it is to the influence of 
habit and early training. As the eye that should 
see from childhood up nothing but caricatures, 
and the ear that should hear only dissonances, 
would soon be little able to enjoy the beauties 
of music and painting, so taste also may be 
equally spoiled by the constant use of raw ma- 
terial or over-refined delicacies. Hence the 
difference of taste in barbarous nations and in 
the more civilized. Low races love low food, 
and cooking may be as bad and as good as 
music. The higher the culture of a nation the 
better its food. Not that it must needs be more 
artificial and choice—for here also simplicity is 
the highest of arts—but it will be most perfectly 
adapted to the exact purposes for which it is 
used, and produce the greatest enjoyment at 
the same time that it fulfills most completely 
the primary end of sustaining the body. View- 
ed in this light the food of a people will show 
its higher or lower state of civilization, and be- 
come an important aid in judging of its rank 
among the nations of the earth. The extrav- 
agance and sinful waste of the Romans is but 
an evidence of their decline; and the races of 
the wilderness, that swallow earth or devour 
their fellow-man, may, from that simple fact 
alone, be safely placed lowest in the scale of 
mankind. 

Thus the choice of food betrays the more or 
less noble nature of man, in the individual as 
well as in the nation. Brutish races feed like 
brutes, and ignoble man eats ignoble food, like 
worms or spiders. For as the mind has its own 
great laws of beauty, so has the palate. The 
Chinese show their want of perception of the 
beautiful, not more in their worship of detest- 





able deities and the cruel mutilation of their 
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women, than by eating, as their greatest deli- 
cacy, the nests of swallows and the flesh of dis- 
gusting fetid trepang. The Mongol who fat- 
ens rats and mice like pigs, butchers them with 
care, and carries them on long white poles to 
market, is as good evidence against his race as 
the cruelty that stains the pages of his history, 
and the dark ignorance that broods over his 
mind. The Otomak, who fills his stomach with 
vile clay, is by this custom alone stamped as 
the refuse of mankind; and the patient Hin- 
doo will be a slave of the well-fed European as 
long as he lives upon vegetables only. Even 
the races that eat nothing but meat, give a one- 
sided expression to their character. They be- 
come cruel, impatient, and blood-thirsty; with 
them neither body nor soul fulfill perfectly the 
great laws of nature. 

In this aspect the question, What do we eat? 
is not without interest or importance. 

As man is the lord of creation, he draws his 
food from the three kingdoms of nature: he 
lives on earth, on plants, and on animals. It 
was, however, not always so, for in paradise 
man was evidently instructed to live on vege- 
tables only. “Every herb bearing seed, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed,” were assigned to him for meat 
by the express words of the Almighty. There 
is no nation on earth that does not preserve 
some faint, feeble memory of an early age of 
unclouded innocence and happiness; and wher- 
ever this is found, tradition mentions the ab- 
stinence from animal food as one of the marks 
of this golden age, when plants were 

“The food of man, 
While yet he lived in innocence and told 
A length of golden years, unfieshed in blood, 
A stranger to the savage arts of life, 
The lord and not the tyrant of the world.” 


It has been surmised, and not without good 
reason, that the form of our mother earth may 
have undergone such a change at the deluge, 
as to render flesh better suited to be meat for 
man. Before that dread event animal food was 
eaten only by those whose sins brought such 
awful judgments upon the world. When the 
bow of the Lord appeared in heaven, and the 
great covenant was made between God and 
“every living creature of all flesh that is upon 
the earth,” permission was granted to eat ani- 
mal food. The word of God shows us distinct- 
ly both the original grant and the new exten- 
sion: “ Every moving thing that liveth shall be 
meat for you . . . even as the green herb have 
I given you all things.” Still, animal food is 
even now but sparingly used in Eastern coun- 
tries, and by some nations held in utter abhor- 
rence, All great legislators of the Orient have, 
moreover, forbidden the use of certain animals, 
whom they call unclean. Moses, Manu, and 
Mohammed, proscribed them alike ; Buddhism 
makes the killing of a living animal sinful. 
Nor does any nation on earth yet subsist on 
animal food only; even the lowest in the scale 
of civilization, those who live as fishermen and 





hunters, mix some vegetables with their diet. 
The Greenlander and the Esquimaux has his 
berries and his spoon-wort, the great luxuries 
of his brief summer; and the northwestern In- 
dians, when first known, raised already maize 
and wild grains. The stunted native of Siberia 
gathers, during autumn, large stores of roots, 
with which he improves his fish and his meat 
during winter, and the miserable Arouak digs 
for roots and bulbs, which he reduces to powder 
and bakes into bread. 

The early races were beyond doubt mainly 
hunters, and subsisted on the animals they had 
killed. Like carnivorous animals, they also 
required large quantities of this food, which 
generally contains but little fat, and this made 
again constant and violent exercise indispens- 
able for the purposes of digestion. Hence the 
poor captive lion wanders restlessly up and 
down in his narrow prison, not from a thirst 
of liberty, as roving fancy would like to have it, 
but from a far lower animal instinct. Hence, 
also, the restless activity of the hunter, that 
drives him over hill and dale, a propensity still 
increased by the vast tracts of land he requires 
for his support, as much more life is destroyed 
than what is immediately needed. Where man 
lives by the chase, the earth can be but thinly 
settled, and culture make little progress. The 
deserts of our Far West, and the South Ameri- 
can pampas, are such vast plains, with few ani- 
mals, and still fewer men living upon them, 
Nor can races be long-lived as such, that sub- 
sist only on the spontaneous productions of na- 
ture, adding neither by skill nor by labor to her 
inherent power. Hence the gradual but sure ex- 
tinction of the Red Man of our continent, and the 
natives of all countries to whom agriculture is 
unknown. They roam through their grassy des- 
erts, and vie with the fierce beasts of the wild- 
erness in swiftness and brutal cunning. They 
can not rest; for as the huge whale must leave 
his own mysterious home and follow—a willing, 
giant slave—his almost invisible food through 
the wide ocean, so the Indian also must ever 
remain in the track of the retiring animal, and 
learns at best to train the wild horse, the better 
to pursue the frightened herd across the wide 
prairie. His life is spent in pursuit, his hands 
are ever reeking with blood. Hard-hearted 
and blood-thirsty, he soon enjoys with equal 
zest the last torments of his prey, and the an- 
guish of the enemy he has killed. The unceas- 
ing struggle for his daily food adds, it is true, to 
his physical strength, and the constant danger 
steels his heart with undaunted courage: he 
learns to endure heat and cold, pain and death 
itself, with unwavering fortitude. But he pays 
dearly for these virtues. Where every one 
must daily and hourly think how to support his 
own life, the mind soon becomes selfish, and 
the heart unfeeling; social virtues are un- 
known, and the sweet bonds of affection are 
easily broken. The care for his own existence 
makes his eye look with jealous watchfulness 


} at every intruder; his roving, restless life de- 
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prives him forever of the blessings of a home. 
His thoughts are ever bent upon murder, his 
talk is but on arms and adventures. He learns 
at best only how to dress skins and to fashion 
weapons: he trains his senses to surpassing 
keenness. He sees the faint vapor rising from 
a stream afar on the prairie, and scents, with 
unfailing accuracy, the track of his game or a 
hostile party. Romance has in vain tried to 
gild the sad picture. The Indian’s fancy is 
filled with battle and bloodshed; hatred, ven- 
geance, and thirst for destruction, are his pre- 
vailing emotions. Inhumanity is with him a 
virtue; barbarous insensibility the greatest tri- 
umph of his pride. Skulls and scalps are his 
ornaments, and the torture of a captive his 
highest enjoyment. And miserable as his life 
upon earth is, so is his idea of the future. The 
god of the Scandinavian of old, and of the red 
Indian of our day, is alike a great hunter; par- 
adise a hunting-ground abounding with game; 
and ceaseless feasting the great joy of heaven! 
Few are, however, fortunately, the races on 
earth that live by the chase only, and rapidly 
passing away as the woodman’s ax is heard in 
the forest, and the bee builds the first home in 
the wilderness. Still, all nations but the wor- 
shipers of Buddha eat the flesh of animals, 
and through the wide realm of creation scarce- 
ly a single family escapes the universal slaugh- 
ter. Even the lowest and most disgusting to eye 
and palate find a house where they are wel- 
comed, and a race that hails them as benefac- 
tors. Worms and insects must furnish food, 
and grace the table not of the poor only, but of 
the wealthy. 

The common rain-worm is carefully gathered 
in China, and, raw or roasted, considered most 
palatable food. Still, it is the poor mainly that 
appreciate, by the side of pleasant taste, the 
cheapness of such provisions. But what shall 
we say to the gourmet who praises the luscious 
woodsnipe, and still more the black mass from 
the inside, that he carefully places on his toast 
and eats with a feeling akin to veneration? He 
is eating the worms that live in the snipe’s in- 
testines! Of equal value is the famous palm- 
worm of the West Indies, which, roasted on 
tiny spits and richly spiced, forms one of the 
best dishes of luxurious dinners, Its near re- 
lation, the grugru worm of Java, is said to be 
richer still and more delicate. Nor do costly 
silk-worms escape the fate of all that is eatable ; 
freed from their cocoons, and daintily dressed, 
they are highly honored and largely swallowed 
by the noblemen of Madagascar. The Chinese, 
with their incredible power of overcoming all 
natural instincts, go here also farthest; they 
raise the larvae of blue-bottle flies in heaps of 
putrid fish near the sea-coast, and value the 
produce more highly than the facility of obtain- 
ing it would lead us to believe. They place 
themselves thus, with all their boasted, central 
superiority, on a level with the poor Indians of 
the Orinoco, whom the traveler Schomburgk 
saw eagerly dig in the ground for grubs and 





worms. It is true they ate them raw, while the 
children of the Flowery Kingdom dress their 
worms with spices and sauces. Centipedes, 
eighteen inches long, were eagerly devoured by 
the Indian companions of the great Humboldt, 
and leeches adorn the tables of the very princes 
of Japan. 

Turning to worms and their kin in the great 
ocean, we find that the higher orders of oysters 
and other shell-fish are eaten by nearly all na- 
tions. But leaving the more familiar kinds 
aside, it would seem that scarcely a single in. 
habitant of the sea, from the mere shadow of a 
jelly to the roughest and toughest of shell-fish, 
is spared by the insatiable hunger of man. 

The shapeless red sea-nettles, that hang with- 
out shell on the sides of submarine rocks or 
float about at the mercy of waves, were a favor- 
ite dish as early as the times of Aristotle, who 
praises their hard, firm flesh in the wintry sea- 
son, while the more fastidious Apicius recom- 
mends them as best in September. Now they 
are mainly eaten in Italy and the south of 
France, where they divide the attention of sea- 
faring men with the countless medusz that sail 
in crowds through the ocean. Roasted in oil, 
after flour has been strewn on them, they are 
as palatable as they are nutritious. The tough 
and indigestible sepia, which in Venice the 
poor only venture to cook, is a favorite dish of 
the Greeks, especially during their fasts. They 
cut them lengthwise and cook them fresh in 
saltpetre, which gives their meat a bright-red 
color, or they dry them and eat them at leis- 
ure, cooked with herbs and dressed with lemon- 
juice, oil, and pepper. The smaller varieties, 
which are rarer, are said to be better and more 
delicate. Sea-urchins crowd in vast numbers 
all around the shores of Europe, Africa, and 
the East Indies; they feed upon crabs and sea- 
nettles, and are, in return, eaten by millions. 
Their bright saffron-yellow bodies may be seen 
in every market from the Ganges to the Loire, 
and from Benares to Marseilles. They furnish 
an ample proportion of the daily bread of the 
lower classes, But in all that pertains to a due 
appreciation of sea-worms—if that term is ad- 
missible—the Chinese must again be acknowl- 
edged as feast-masters. They ascribe to mol- 
lusks peculiar virtues, and pay most extrava- 
gant sums for their favorite kinds. Among 
these the trepang holds probably the first rank— 
an ugly, shapeless, fearfully-smelling holothuria 
of Indian seas. ‘Thousands of Malay, English, 
and American vessels are annually busy in those 
waters to catch the disgusting, worm-shaped ani- 
mal. Its principal homes are the coral-banks 
of the South Sea and Australian waters; but 
Chinese fishermen go as far as New Guinea, 
and American ships to the Caroline Islands, in 
pursuit of this favorite of the Chinese taste. 
The greatest market for the trepang is Macas- 
sar, where not less than thirty-six varieties are 
exposed for sale, the choicest of which bring 
incredible prices. The worm is caught either 
by long pointed sticks, that are thrust down at 
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random, or is brought up from the deep by skill- 
ful and well-paid divers. In Sumatra they are 
thrown alive on heaps of coral lime, which in- 
duces them to disgorge their whole contents ; 
at other places they are cooked for two whole 
days, when they begin to resemble calf’s-foot 
jelly, and, by the aid of powerful spices, be- 
come fit for the table. 

Not much more attractive to the stranger is 
the favorite dish of many a European nation— 
roasted or pickled snails. The slimy, slippery 
form of these animals makes them to most per- 
sons peculiarly repulsive, but their extraordinary 
nutritive power and excellent taste has long 
since served to defeat all prejudice. While the 
Ashantees, and other nations of lowest grade, 
smoke them and eat them as daily food all the 
year round, the higher races employ them only 
as relish or for special occasions. ‘The Romans 
already valued the cochlearia, and fattened 
them with bran and wine until they reached 
truly gigantic dimensions. In our day, also, 
they are prescribed as eminently useful to suf- 
ferers in consumption, and all Southern Europe 
affects them during the times of annual fasting. 
In Switzerland and Italy the traveler finds large 
establishments, where they are carefully raised, 
and either disposed of at home, or potted and 
sent by millions to foreign countries. The red 
snail makes a capital broth for weak persons; 
the pomatia may be found in all countries. In 
Venice all snails are eaten, at least by the poor; 
in France the vignot et guignette is consumed in 
incredible numbers. 

If the palate has, like the eye, its laws of 
beauty, which would lead it to prefer nobler 
forms, insects ought to be eaten as little as 
mollusks. They are rarely blessed with a beauty 
that is intended for other senses but the sight ; 
their long, dry bodies, their restless, countless 
feet and quaintly-shaped heads are interesting 
in their ugliness, but far from attractive to the 
hungry. What natural taste could lead us to 
carry to the mouth a larva, that changes its 
shape from day to day, now looks dry and dark, 
and to-morrow bursts and pours forth a yellow, 
dismal fluid? Like a true Proteus it defies all 
knowledge of its next shape, and, in all stages, 
inspires disgust rather than desire. Still, in- 
sects are eaten, but their lowest kinds only by 
the lowest races of mankind. Tschudi saw the 
natives of Peru hunt assiduously in the forests 
of hair on the heads of their children and eager- 
ly devour the minute game—a taste which they 
share with the Hottentots and other African 
tribes. New Caledonians prefer spiders to all 
common food; and the amiable inhabitants of 
New South Wales catch even moths (Zuplaca 
hamata), remove the gray powder on their tiny 
bodies, and roast them in masses, Bees—which 
civilized nations deprive of the fruit of their 
labor—are eaten in Ceylon as spice, and on ac- 
count of the fragrant odor they give to the 

breath. The pleasant acid taste of ants tempts 
many races of Brazil and the East Indies; and 
even in other more fastidious countries, the old 





and the feeble consume them under an impres- 
sion that they strengthen the spinal marrow! 
The acid they contain bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of the lemon; and many a Euro- 
pean has learned, in Java and Eastern coun- 
tries, to thrust his arm into a hill of white ants 
and to eat the quaint food without cooking and 
dressing. The huge termites, however, those 
skillful artists of Africa, require, even at the 
hands of the natives, a more careful treatment. 
They are caught as they fall into the water in 
calabashes, and roasted like coffee-beans in huge 
iron pots; then they are flung, by the handful, 
into their mouths. The Hottentots also are 
fond of them, and admire their fattening power. 
In the East Indies they are caught by thousands 
and baked in pies, which are brought to the 
public markets—a custom which prevails in 
South America also, where they are sold after 
having been roasted. 

Locusts furnish the favorite food of many 
numerous races of Africa; some nations live 
exclusively on them, but, it is said, they rarely 
grow older than forty years, and mostly die a 
miserable death, produced by fearful diseases. 
Alfred Cole tells us in his graphic manner how 
a whole kraal of Caffres once died after having 
consumed an unusual quantity of locusts. We 
read, not without wonder, that even in classic 
Greece this repulsive food was not rejected. 
The same Athenians that, later, wore golden 
crickets in their hair as proof that they were 
natives on their own soil, like the insects them- 
selves, ate the smaller varieties skillfully dressed. 
But we must remember that antiquity also was 
not always faithful to the first laws of beauty 
and humanity. Were not their costliest fishes 
fattened upon the bodies of slaves thrown into 
the ponds for that horrible purpose? In one 
day the locusts are rarely seen, but at long in- 
tervals, and permanently only in the Orient. 
There the Arabs resort to them in yeays of 
famine; they dry and grind them to powder, 
and bake them with flour into cakes or roast 
them in butter. Legs and wings are always 
rejected, the bodies are often preserved in vine- 
gar, and are considered a rare delicacy. In 
Germany, where, in 1748, they committed in- 
credible ravages, the eggs at least were eaten 
and highly prized. 

Ascending in the scale of animals, we see 
with lessened surprise that reptiles are eaten 
with eagerness all over the world, and neither 
want of beauty nor abundance of venom pro- 
tects them against omnivorous man. In vain 
they assume all manners of oddest shapes; in 
vain they move, creeping, and hopping, and 
sliding; although they suggest to us, by form 
and motion, all that is false and unfair, hideous 
and horrid, even God’s curse of the serpent does 
not shield it, and from the humble frog of the 
pond to the colossal crocodile of Egypt, they all 
are but so much food for their master. 

The old Mexicans loved the speckled sal- 
amander, and ate it with Spanish pepper; the 
Spaniards learned the odd fashion, and as late 
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as the sixteenth century the ugly creature was 
brought to their markets and roasted for the 
table. Vipers are a favorite dish of Italians 
to this day ; Celsus recommends them as whole- 
some and luscious; in China they are salted 
and pickled. The lizards of this continent are 
a most delicate dish, and not long since the 
leguana of the Antilles was brought in large 
numbers to South Carolina. At home they 
are raised and fattened upon chicory and rice. 
Snakes also find a ready market in Eastern 
countries. The giant of Java, well nigh ten 
feet long and of the thickness of a man’s arm, 
infests the pepper-plantations, and its venom 
is fatal; still it is caught and eaten with rel- 
ish. The huge boa constrictor is said to fur- 
nish an exceedingly fat meat, and the negroes 
of its native country prefer it to the daintiest 
food of the white man. ‘The anaconda of Bra- 
zil supplies the table of the poor, though the 
Portuguese only use the rich fat it contains. 
The natives of South America eat almost all 
snakes, and the Far West has taught many a 
fastidious palate from over the sea to relish, 
with the red Indian, the fatal rattlesnake of our 
own country. 

Frogs are such familiar food, that no city- 
market now is without them; but toads are 
probably valued as food only in Surinam. Tur- 
tles also prevail, from the table of the fat alder- 
man of London to the far ends of the world; 
the best are said to be those of the Indian Sea, 
where a fish, an echineis, is trained to catch 
them. Crocodiles, however, are not so popular 
abroad, though at home highly valued on ac- 
count of their delicate flesh and excellent eggs. 
Herodotus already speaks with fervor of the huge 
giants of Elephantine in the Upper Nile, where 
they are still caught with an angle and univer- 
sally eaten in spite of their strong musk odor. 
Even thv-alligator of the Southern States is by 
no means despised, and finds ready admittance 
with black and white. 

There is no limit, we believe, to the victims 
furnished by the realms of air and water; mod- 
ern skepticism knows no longer the meaning 
of clean and unclean. Among quadrupeds, a 
shrinking shyness alone distinguishes here and 
there between the right to eat and the propriety. 
Rats and mice, that shun the light of day, are 
eaten only by Mongol races: as here also the 
rule is maintained, that nobler nations love no- 
bler food. It is sad for the honor of mankind, 
that we must still include man himself in the 
list of animal food; but there is comfort in the 
sure hope that the rapidly fading horror will 
soon vanish entirely, as the faint, blushing dawn 
of Christianity is seen to rise from every shore, 
from every ocean. 

As nations advanced in culture and civiliza- 
tion, the dwellers in the desert became nomadic 
shepherds. Hunters no longer, they were still 
without a home and a hearth of their own, for 
they had to wander with their herds from pas- 
ture to pasture. Armed only for purposes of 
defense, they thought on more peaceful pursuits, 





but rarely of war and of murder. New cares 
began to occupy their mind, and new virtues 
were developed by the entire change in their 
mode of life. The herds demanded their con. 
stant care and kindness, the easily exhausted 
pasture required foresight for coming wants, 
The tribes of the Desert even learned to plant 
trees around the precious well, and the neces. 
sity of taming and preserving the animals by 
whom they were supported fostered the higher 
qualities of patience and perseverance. ‘The 
great question of Mine and Thine made itself 
felt in all its widely extended importance ; neigh. 
bors had to be reconciled, and mutual aid to be 
rendered. ‘Thus they were led to impose laws 
at home, and to establish social intercourse with 
others. ‘Tribe was bound to tribe, and family 
to family. Servants, intrusted with weighty 
and responsible duties, must be obedient and 
faithful; hence the nomade’s family became 
the bond of sweet and sacred affection, the cen- 
tre of all his duties on earth, the one great in. 
terest of his life. The honor of their father, 
the patriarch, was the honor of all; filial piety 
the first duty. What interested one concerned 
all; and thus the relation of friend or foe, the 
feelings of hatred and vengeance, were handed 
down from generation to generation. They be- 
gan to cherish the memory of their forefathers, 
and tradition begat history. 

The hunter had honored strength and cun- 
ning above all virtues; even now the greatest 
warrior is his chief, whose merits are counted 
by scalps. Nomadic nations honor age, be- 
cause it gives experience and wisdom; they 
respect their father and love their brother. 
The great ideas of Family and Faith begin to 
shed their benign light upon the humanized 
race; they have a common code upon earth, a 
common God in heaven—their Lord is their 
shepherd, who leads them by the still waters in 
green pastures. 

But their life also is yet one-sided, and in its 
very liberty much too restricted. One pasture 
is like another; each family is but a copy of the 
next, and all tradition remainsever alike. They 
have still no home, and with it neither new 
wants nor new blessings. Hence their mind 
and their language remain equally imperfect. 
As the unbounded steppe is but a repetition of 
the same prairie, so the fancy of nomadic na- 
tions roams but over an infinite variety of the 
same first elements. ‘The camel, the horse, the 
tent, and the family find a thousand varied 
forms and expression, but they exhaust the 
wealth of their language. To rest in the cool 
shade by still waters is still the highest ideal of 
happiness, and a God who rules in patriarchal 
severity over his family, his chosen people, their 
loftiest. conception. Such are still the Arabic 
Bedouin and the wandering Mongol. 

Soon, however, the races of men learned to 
subdue the wild grass, the despotic power of 
the steppe. They tamed the plants of the earth, 
and thys they learned to tame the powers of 
nature, and lastly themselves. So striking was 
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this change, so manifest its blessings, that all 
nations of antiquity worshiped with grateful 
reverence the donors of grain as the gods them- 
selves. ‘The old Germans looked upon their 
giant Thor as @ tiller of the soil that he had 
wrested from icy winter, in spite of fierce storms 
and terrible tempests. He had brought his be- 
loved children the precious grain, and with it 
order and happy peace. 

Demeter, crowned with golden ears of corn, 
was the great goddess of the Greeks, whom they 
celebrated in awful mysteries as the giver of 
law and virtue. Even Peru had its legends of 
similar import, and the Christian of our day 
yet hopes for the time when swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares. 

Agriculture brought man that first blessing 
of all, a home; the constant dependence on 
wind and weather, on rain and sunshine, pointed 
ever to Him from whom come all good and per- 
fect gifts. Comfort, wealth, and even luxury 
rewarded his labors, trade and commerce arose 
to carry his products from land to land, and 
law and justice regulated his manifold relations 
to neighbors and distant connections. There 
was but one step left; the transition from agri- 
culture to industry, when man made himself 
master not only of the products, but even of the 
hidden powers of nature. Then only he be- 
came truly and fully the Lord of Creation. 

In the vegetable world we find that our own 
great mother Earth furnishes us largely and 
readily our daily bread. Fruit trees grow main- 
ly in tropic regions, and it seems as if nature 
had placed the first fruit fully prepared right 
by the side of the cradle of man. ‘Trees of this 
kind are, even now, found in greatest perfection, 
where nations are living in a state of utter help- 
lessness. ‘The bread-fruit tree gives not only 
well-leavened bread, but also animal milk, and 
three are sufficient to support a man from season 
toseason. ‘Ten suffice for a family during life- 
time. And yet the indolent South Sea Indian 
dreams of a paradise, where his favorite fruit 
will hang ready cooked on the tree! All over 
the tropics these giant trees, requiring no care 
and attention, offer their inexhaustible wealth 
to the low and lazy native of those countries. 
He has no motive for work, no inducement to 
think and to reflect. Truly, the curse that 
condemns us to labor, though it be in the sweat 
of our brow, is a blessing above all others ! 

The banana and the pisang begin, like the 
palm-tree, to supersede by degrees the bread- 
fruittree. Whether they bear cocoa-nuts, dates, 
or sago, they are ever ready to feast the hungry 
and to shelter the houseless. Nations live, in 
peace and security, on the branches of the Mauri- 
tius palm, others take a single leaf of the pisang 
to cover their person. Even the sombre pines 
of the North become fruitful and eatable under 
the burning sun of the tropics, and the Chili 
pine on the slopes of the Andes supplies the 
natives with inviting seeds in its cones. One 
large tree thus maintains eighteen persons for a 
year, and requires no cutting down and no re- 








planting! Figs furnish food from the Atlantic 
to the far East, and dates are well known as 
the bread of the desert. With civilized nations, 
however, the fruit of trees is no longer daily 
bread ; it shares with roots and bulbs the pur- 
pose of adding and giving a zest to food of more 
substantial nature. 

Roots and bulbs require already a certain 
amount of labor, and mark thus a second stage 
in the progress of man, as shown in his vegeta- 
ble diet. The eye, that before and in Paradise 
looked up the lofty tree, and thence freely and 
without consciousness of guilt to his Maker, is 
now bent in shame and remorse upon the 
ground. The lotus of the ancients that made 
them forget their sweet home, and the palma 
of India, are probably among the earliest roots 
thus eaten. On this continent the mandisca 
sustains thousands of starving nations, and eat- 
able ferns are almost the only food of the 
savages of New Zealand. In Europe the po- 
tato occupies nearly the same position; there, 
also, it is the last resource of famishing masses. 
The poor peasant and the down-trod laborer 
are set to perform the hardest task ever imposed 
upon man; to produce the largest amount of 
work with the smallest supply of food, which 
requires, moreover, the greatest labor of diges- 
tion among all plants that are eaten! Its nu- 
tritive power is extremely small, and if Mo- 
hammed Ali could dispatch a water-melon of 
forty pounds after a substantial dinner, the 
capacity of an Irish stomach for the reception 
of his favorite dish is hardly less astounding. 
It is true that, as a substitute for grain, the 
potato has done most excellent service to suf- 
fering mankind. If it can not avert famine, it 
lessens at least its horrors. As late as the year 
1770 the harvest failed in Bohemia, and 180,000 
human beings died a miserable death by starva- 
tion, while over 200,000 migrated to Silesia, 
where they knew they would find the ineans of 
subsistence. But except as a last resort it has 
nothing to recommend it; enfeebling the health 
and weakening the constitution of the consumer, 
it breaks the energy of nations, and all the 
miseries of that baneful curse of Europe, the 
Proletariat, are connected with the much-praised 
tuber. Dressed in humble gray like a Sister of 
Charity, and claiming to be the friend of the 
poor, the comfort of the needy, it is still one 
of the fatal gifts that the discovery of this con- 
tinent bestowed upon our race. America gave 
to Africa its slave-trade; it brought upon the 
Red Man death and extinction by brandy and 
painful disease. To Europe it gave tobaceo 
and potatoes, two plants of mysterious charm 
and most doubtful use. 

Last in the order of vegetables that serve us 
as food, come the grasses, the true bearers of 
civilization. It was a great thought indeed, 
the plan of combining in one great mass the 
thousand of tiny single blades that are needed 
for the support of a nation. Each stalk is so 
trifing—only a straw!—and yet even without 
toil and tilth, they furnish food for countless 
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races. From the stunted growth in northern 
regions, to the thick forests of lofty bamboos on 
the banks of the Ganges, rocking their rich 
crowns in gentle, fragrant breezes, they are 
plants of beauty and priceless value. More 
than two millions of square miles are covered 
with vast oceans of waving grass in steppes and 
prairies. Neither human dwellings nor shrub 
or tree break the vast, monotonous plain, where 
silence reigns supreme, and the wind only travels 
on noiseless wings. Small portions only are 
inhabited. The Indian and the Gaucho roam 
uncontrolled over the Hlanos in South America, 
as the Red Man of the north hunts still on the 
westernmost prairies. ‘The enchanted oases 
of Africa, and the unknown steppes of Russia, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, teem with nomadic 
nations. The Bashkir and the Tartar, the 
Kirghis and the Mongol, graze their countless 
herds of sheep, and carefully milked horses, on 
the grass steppes of Eastern Asia. Even the 
fens of old England, and the marshes of Ger- 
many, vie with the sadly-neglected plains of 
Spain in maintaining innumerable herds. 

Of the more valuable grains, which the hand 
of man intrusts to the mysterious bosom of our 
mother earth, every nation prefers the one or 
the other, and in each land the favorite is called 
by the exclusive name of corn. The first use 
made of such fruits was probably that of the 
old races of Asia, who roasted a flour made of 
The same 


linseed and mixed it with honey. 
food became, at a later period, the bread of the 
Helots in Sparta. All these grasses came from 
Asia, if maize be not due, as is believed, to 


America. But as every man has his favorite 
dish and food, so, from time immemorial, every 
nation also has had its own characteristic plant, 
which it has carried with it in all migrations, 
and which it cultivates wherever it settles. ‘The 
Greek took the vine to his most distant colonies, 
the Persian his cypress; the Arab can not live 
without his date, nor the Mohammedan without 
opium. The Roman brought wheat to all por- 
tions of Europe, the Gipsy has carried the fatal 
datura from India even to the great Mississippi, 
thus mingling a curse with so many blessings. 
In like manner we find that the whole Orient 
lives upon rice, which in the East becomes his 
sole daily food. Least nutritious of all grain- 
bearing grasses, and only in large quantities an- 
swering its purpose, it is the last of these grasses 
that have been carried from the Orient to 
Western countries. In Europe we find that 
northern and western nations prefer wheat, 
Germany rye, and Scandinavia barley. To 
these Spain adds spelt, and Scotland even oats, 
as an addition to other flour in bread. Africa 
raises durrah, a gigantic millet, and America 
maize, 

Great, however, as are the blessings that have 
every where followed in the wake of grain-bear- 
ing grasses, few nations live on vegetables only. 
Whetlier they live upon the banana, rice, or po- 
tatoes, in all cases they must consume immense 
quantities in order to sustain life. There is 





little carbon in plants, and the larger portion 
of their substance goes to produce hydrogen, 
which has to be expelled by respiration. Hence 
grass-feeding animals spend their whole life 
in eating and sleeping, or, at best, in rumina. 
tion. Besides, there is no moral element jp 
plants. No part of a plant, nor any shape it 
may assume in the boundless profusion of na. 
ture, is distasteful or disgusting. It is always, 
from the most brilliant to the humblest, the 
friend of man. It never conveys to us the idea 
of being ugly or repulsive. But this very uni- 
formity is a defect, as far as its relations to man 
are concerned. All plants are more or less 
alike, however great the difference in size and 
individual shape may appear. There is but one 
form and one life common to all. Hence the 
same uniformity extends also to those who live 
upon, and therefore, as it were, consist of, these 
ever-repeated forms and conditions. All vege- 
tarians eat the same elements of food, and all 
soon become wondrously alike. It is not so 
with the animal kingdom. Although here also, 
as in the whole of nature,"nothing is absolutely 
ugly, still different animal forms produce differ. 
ent impressions upon our mind. One man faints 
at the sight of a spider, the other eats it; and 
what we look upon with delight disgusts our 
neighbors. Hence it was not in vain that a 
tooth for meat was added to our grinders. Na- 
ture has thus pointed out the way, and the law 
of nature is here also a moral law. Every well- 
tried experiment has, so far, proved that a mixed 
diet is, beyond doubt, the best for all practical 
purposes for which man is intended—a doctrine 
which Cabanis, in his immortal work on the re- 
lations of man’s physical condition to his moral 
state, has most brilliantly proven. 

It may not ve amiss, finally, to refer to some 
more extraordinary articles of food upon which 
man is found to live, under peculiar circum- 
stances. He resorts to them under the impulse 
of both famine and extravagant luxury. Sati- 
ated with all that nature affords him, he ransacks 
the world to find stimulants for his over-burden- 
ed appetite. He takes the acids of plants and 
of animals, their fat, or their special secretions. 
Vegetables also afford him acids or powerful 
infusions. Even the mineral kingdom must 
contribute its share. Salt, however, seems to 
be indispensable for all living existence. No 
plant can grow without it; animals die a miser- 
able death when deprived of the precious addi- 
tion to daily food ; and so it is with man: for 
respiration, and for the production of heat, salt 
is to him also the one great condition. 

In times of want and famine, man is com- 
pelled to resort to the simplest and least inviting 
productions of nature. In northern countries, 
where neither grass nor trees cheer the eye, all 
the mountains and all the vast plains are cov- 
ered with gray moss, which the natives grind 
for a support of themselves and their cattle 
during the long, unbearable winter. Algz, 
also, and lichens, must serve the same 
from the inhospitable shores of Iceland to the 
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boundless steppes of the Tartars. The Lapps 
and northern Finns take, in times of famine, the 
tender inner bark of the less resinous pines, soak 
it in water, and, if possible, mix it with rye-flour. 
This “ Borkbrod” is, of course, but little nutri- 
tious, and yet it must serve often for whole years 
as their only food. The miserable Indians of 
California used, in like emergencies, to steal 
even the leather used by the missionaries for 
shoes and for harness. 

A diseased taste alone can lead to the use of 
resin, and yet the Bedouins and African nations 
subsist not rarely upon gum-arabic, that exudes 
from cuts in the bark of the Egyptian mimosa. 
Near the Urals, the resin of certain larches drops 
in spring from the branches, and is eagerly eaten 
as spice, or for its medicinal virtues. 

Only the very lowest of races eat earth. Hum- 
boldt tells of the unfortunate Otomaks and Ja- 
rures, on the banks of the Orinoco, among whom 
some poornomadic tribes live upon ants, gum, and 
earth. It isa mild, fatty clay, probably full of in- 
fusoria, and answering the double purpose of serv- 
ing as a kind of ballast that weighs on the great 
nerve of the stomach, and of supplying a small 
amount of actual food out of the large mass of 
organic matter with which the rind of the earth is 
every where filled. Nor is this remarkable cus- 
tom confined to cannibal nations. TheTunguses, 
near Ochotsk, and the natives of Kamtschatka, 
also, eat a variety of fine white clay, resembling 
butter; while, in the Eastern Ocean, the same 
earth is put upon leaves, and thus swallowed. 
In Samarang, in Java, a well-known earth, 
called tana, is sold in the market, in skillfully- 
curled rolls, like those of cinnamon. All through 
the Tropics, in fact, and in hot countries, there 
seems to prevail a fondness for certain varieties 
of earth, although the abundance of nature’s pro- 
duction would surely not seem to require such 
strange assistance. In Europe, the use of clay 
or earth has frequently been resorted to in times 
of famine. Germany saw it employed during 
the Thirty Years’ War; and as late as 1793, ne- 
cessity drove suffering men to mix it with rye 
or oats in their bread. The mountain-flour of 
Finland and Sweden is a fine flint earth, often 
mixed with lime, and enters—as a matter of 
taste rather than necessity—into their bread, so 
that hundreds of wagon-loads may be seen to 
convey the strange food from county to county. 
The strangest, however, of all mineral foods is 
probably arsenic, the well-known poison. In 
Upper Austria the miners and peasants, old and 
young, strew arsenic like salt on their bread, 
and eat it, without injury, to preserve a youth- 
ful and blooming appearance ! 


THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 








CHAPTER LXIL 
MR. AND MRS. CLIVE NEWOOME. 
yap friendship between Ethel and Laura, 
which the last narrated sentimental occur- 
* Continued from the June Number 
Vor. XI.—No. 62.—O 








rences had so much increased, subsists very 
little impaired up to the present day. A lady 
with many damestic interests and increasing 
family, ete,, etc., can not be supposed to culti- 
vate female intimacies out of doors with that 
ardor and eagerness which young spinsters ex- 
hibit in their intercourse; but Laura, whose 
kind heart first led her to sympathize with her 
young friend in the latter’s days of distress and 
misfortune, has professed ever since a growing 
esteem for Ethel Newcome, and says, that the 
trials and perhaps grief which the young lady 
now had to undergo have brought out the 
noblest qualities of her disposition. She is a 
very different person from the giddy and world- 
ly girl who compelled our admiration of late in 
the days of her triumphant youthful beauty, of 
her wayward generous humor, of her frivolitics 
and her flirtations. 

Did Ethel shed tears in secret over the mar- 
riage which had caused Laura’s gentle eyes to 
overflow? We might divine the girl's grief, 
but we respected it. The subject was never 
mentioned by the ladies between themselves, 
and even in her most intimate communications 
with her husband that gentleman is bound to 
say his wife maintained a tender reserve upon 
the point, nor cared to speculate upon a subject 
which her friend held sacred. I could not for 
my part but acquiesce in this reticence; and, 
if Ethel felt regret and remorse, admire the 
dignity of her silence, and the sweet composure 
of her now changed and saddened demeanor. 

The interchange of letters between the two 
friends was constant, and in these the younger 
lady described at length the duties, occupations, 
and pleasures of her new life. She had quite 
broken with the world, and devoted herself en- 
tirely to the nurture and education of her 
brother’s orphan children. She educated her- 
self in order to teach them. Her letters con- 
tain droll yet touching confessions of her own 
ignorance and her determination to overcome 
it. There was no lack of masters of all kinds 
in Newcome. She set herself to work like « 
school-girl. The piano in the little room near 
the conservatory was thumped by Aunt Ethel 
until it became quite obedient to her, and 
yielded the sweetest music under her fingers. 
When she came to pay us a visit at Fairoaks 
some two years afterward she played for our 
dancing children (our third is named Ethel, our 
second Helen, after one still more dear), we 
were in admiration of her skill. There must 
have been the labor of many lonely nights when 
her little charges were at rest, and she and her 
sad thoughts sat up together, before she over- 
came the difficulties of the instrument so as to 
be able to soothe herself and to charm and de- 
light her children. 

When the divorce was pronounced, which 
came in due form, though we know that Lady 
Highgate was not much happier than the luck- 
less Lady Clara Newcome had been, Ethel’s 
dread was lest Sir Barnes should marry again, 
and by introducing a new mistress into his house 
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the Queen; but in truth at the 
end of the year, with her do- 
mestic bounties and her char. 
ities round about Newcome 
which daily increased as she 
became acquainted with her in. 
digent neighbors, Miss Ethel, 
the heiress, was as poor as many 
poorer persons. 

Her charities increased daily 
with her means of knowing the 
people round about her. She 
gave much time to them and 
thought; visited from house to 
house, without ostentation ; was 

should deprive her of the care of her chil-| awe-stricken by that spectacle of the poverty 
dren. which we have with us always, of which the 
Miss Newcome judged her brother rightly in | sight rebukes our selfish griefs into silence, the 
that he would try to marry, but a noble young | thought compels us to charity, humility, and 
lady to whom he offered himself rejected him, | devotion. The priests of our various creeds, 
to his surprise and indignation, for a beggarly | who elsewhere are doing battle together con- 
clergyman with a small living, on which she tinually, lay down their arms in its presence 
elected to starve; and the wealthy daughter of | and kneel before it subjugated, by that over- 
a neighboring manufacturer whom he next pro- | powering master. Death, never dying out; 
posed to honor with his gracious hand, fled from | hunger always crying ; and children born to it 
him with horror to the arms of her father, won- | day after day—our young London lady, flying 
dering how such a man as that should ever| from the splendors and follies in which her 
dare to propose marriage to an honest girl. | life had been passed, found herself in the pres- 
Sir Barnes Newcome was much surprised at | ence of these; threading darkling alleys which 
this outbreak of anger, he thought himself a| swarmed with wretched life; sitting by naked 
very ill-used and unfortunate man, a victim of | beds, whither by God’s blessing she was some- 
most crue! persecutions, which we may be sure | times enabled to carry a little comfort and 
did not improve his temper or tend to the hap- | consolation ; or whence she came heart-stricken 
piness of his circle at home. Peevishness, and | by the overpowering misery, or touched by the 
selfish rage, quarrels with servants and govern- | patient resignation of the new friends to whom 
esses, and other domestic disquiet, Ethel had | fate had directed her. And here she met the 
of course to bear from her brother, but not| priest upon his shrift, the homely missionary 
actual personal ill-usage. ‘The fiery temper of | bearing his words of consolation, the quiet 
former days was subdued in her, but the haughty | curate pacing his round, and was known to all 
resolution remained, which was more than a/| these, and enabled now and again to help their 
match for her brother’s cowardly tyranny: be-| people in trouble. “Oh! what good there is 
sides, she was the mistress of sixty thousand | in this woman,” my wife would say to me, as 
pounds, and by many wily hints and piteous | she laid one of Miss Ethel’s letters aside ; ““ Who 
appeals to his sister Sir Barnes sought to secure | would have thought this was the girl of your 
this desirable sum of money for his poor dear | glaring London ball-room? If she has had 
unfortunate children. grief to bear, how it has chastened and im- 
He professed to think that she was ruining | proved her!” 
herself for her younger brothers, whose ex-| And now I have to confess that all this time, 
penses the young lady was defraying, this one | while Ethel Newcome has been growing in grace 
at college, that in the army, and whose main- | with my wife, poor Clive has been lapsing sadly 
tenance he thought might be amply defrayed | out of favor. She has no patience with Clive. 
out of their own little fortunes and his mother’s | She drubs her little foot when his name is men- 
jointure: and, by ingeniously proving that a | tioned and turns the subject. Whither are all 
vast number of his household expenses were | the tears and pities fled now? Mrs. Laura has 
personal to Miss Newcome and would never | transferred all her regard to Ethel, and when 
have been incurred but for her residence in his | that lady’s ex-suitor writes to his old friend, or 
house, he substracted for his own benefit no in- | other news is had of him, Laura flies out in 
considerable portion of her income. Thus the | her usual tirades against the world, the horrid 
carriage-horses were hers, for what need had he, | wicked selfish world, which spoils every body 
a miserable bachelor, of any thing more than a| who comes near it. What has Clive done, in 
riding horse and a brougham? A certain num- | vain his apologist asks, that an old friend should 
ber of the domestics were hers, and as he could | be so angry with him? 
get no scoundrel of his own to stay with him,| She is not angry with him—not she. She 
he took Miss Newcome’s servants. He would | only does not care abouthim. She wishes him 
have had her pay the coals which burnt in his | no manner of harm—not the least, only she has 
grate, and the taxes due to our Sovereign Lady | lost all interest in him. And the Colonel too, 
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the poor good old Colonel, was actually in Mrs. 
Pendennis’s black books, and when he sent her 
the Brussels vail which we have heard of she 
did not think it was a bargain at all—not par- 
ticularly pretty, in fact, rather dear at the 
money. When we met Mr. and Mrs. Clive 
Newcome in London, whither they came a few 
months after their marriage, and where Rosey 
appeared as pretty, happy, good-humored a little 
blushing bride as eyes need behold, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis’s reception of her was quite a curiosity 
of decorum. “I not receive her well!” cried 
Laura. “How on earth would you have me 
receive her? I talked to her about every thing, 
and she only answered yes or no. I showed 
her the children, and she did not seem to care. 
Her only conversation was about millinery and 
Brussels balls, and about her dress at the draw- 
ing-room. The drawing-room! What busi- 
ness has she with such follies ?” 

The fact is, that the drawing-room was Tom 
Newcome’s affair. Not his son’s, who was 
heartily ashamed of the figure he cut in that 
astounding costume, which English private gen- 
tlemen are made to sport when they bend the 
knee before their Gracious Sovereign. 

Warrington roasted poor Clive upon the oc- 
casion, and complimented him with his usual 
gravity, until the young fellow blushed, and his 
father somewhat testily signified to our friend 
that his irony was not agreeable. “I suppose,” 
says the Colonel, with great hauteur, “that 
there is nothing ridiculous in an Enylish gen- 
tleman entertaining feelings of loyalty and testi- 
fying his respect to his Queen: and I presume 
that Her Majesty knows best, and has a right 
to order in what dress her subjects shall appear 
before her: and I don’t think it’s kind of you, 
George, I say, I don’t think it’s kind of you to 
quiz my boy for doing his duty to his Queen 
and to his father too, Sir—for it was at my 
request that Clive went, and we went together, 
Sir—to the levee and then to the drawing-room 
afterward with Rosey, who was presented by 
the lady cf my old friend, Sir George Tufto, a 
lady of rank herself, and the wife of as brave an 
officer as ever drew a sword.” 

Warrington stammered an apology for his 
levity, but no explanations were satisfactory, 
and it was clear George had wounded the feel- 
ings of our dear simple old friend. 

After Clive’s marriage, which was performed 
at Brussels, Uncle James and the lady, his 
sister, whom we have sometimes flippantly ven- 
tured to call the Campaigner, went off to per- 
form that journey to Scotland which James had 
meditated for ten years past; and, now little 
Rosey was made happy for life, to renew ac- 
quaintance with little Josey. The Colonel and 
his son and daughter-in-law came to London, 
aot to the bachelor quarters, where we have 

seen them, but to an Hotel, which they occu- 
pied until their new house could be provided 
for them, a sumptuous mansion in the Tybur- 
nian district, and one which became people of 
their station. 


We have been informed*already what the 
Colonel’s income was, and have the gratification 
of knowing that it was very considerable. The 
simple gentleman who would dine off a crust, 
and wear a coat for ten years, desired that his 
children should have the best of every thing: 
ordered about upholsterers, painters, carriage- 
makers, in his splendid Indian way; presented 
pretty Rosey with brilliant jewels for her intro- 
duction at Court; and was made happy by the 
sight of the blooming young creature decked in 
these magnificences, and admired by all his 
little circle. The old boys, the old generals, 
the old colonels, the old qui-his from the club, 
came and paid her their homage ; the directors’ 
ladies, and the generals’ ladies, called upon her, 
and feasted her at vast banquets served on 
sumptuous plate. Newcome purchased plate 
and gave banquets in return for these hospitali- 
ties. Mrs. Clive had a neat close carriage for 
evenings, and a splendid barouche to drive in 
the Park. It was pleasant to see this equipage 
at four o’clock of an afternoon, driving up to 
Bays’s, with Rosey most gorgeously attired re- 
clining within; and to behold the stately grace 
of the old gentleman as he stepped out to wel- 
come his daughter-in-law, and the bow he made 
before he entered her carriage. Then they 
would drive round the Park; round and round 
and round; and the old generals, and the old 
colonels, and old fogies, and their ladies and 
daughters, would nod and smile out of their 
carriages, as they crossed each other upon this 
charming career of pleasure. 

I confess that a dinner at the Colonel's, now 
he appeared in all his magnificence, was awful- 
ly slow. No peaches could look fresher than 
Rosey’s cheeks—no damask was fairer than 
her pretty little shoulders. No one, I am sure, 
could be happier than she, but she did not im- 
part her happiness to her friends; and replied 
chiefly by smiles to the conversation of the 
gentlemen at her side. It is true that these 
were for the most part elderly dignitaries, 
distinguished military officers with blue-black 
whiskers, retired old Indian judges, and the 
like, occupied with their victuals, and general- 
ly careless to please. But that solemn happi- 
ness of the Colonel, who shall depict it—that 
look of affection with which he greeted his 
daughter as she entered, flounced to the waist, 
twinkling with innumerable jewels, holding a 
dainty pocket-handkerchief, with smiling eyes, 
dimpled cheeks, and golden ringlets! He 
would take her hand, or follow her about from 
group to group, exchanging precious observa- 
tions about the weather, the Park, the Exhibi- 
tion, nay, the Opera, for the old man actually 
went to the Opera with his little girl, and 
solemnly snoozed by her side in a white waist- 
coat. 

Very likely this was the happiest period of 
Thomas Newcome’s life. No woman, save one 
perhaps fifty years ago, had ever been so fond 





of him as that little girl, What pride,he had 
in her, and what care he took of her' If she 
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was a little ailing, what anxiety and hurrying 
for doctors! What droll letters came from 
James Binnie, and how they laughed over 
them: with what respectful attention he ac- 
quainted Mrs. Mac with every thing that took 
place: with what enthusiasm-that Campaigner 
replied! Josey’s husband called a special 
blessing upon his head in the church at Mus- 
selburgh; and little Jo herself sent a tinful of 
Scotch bun to her darling sister, with a request 
from her husband that he might have a few 
shares in the famous Indian Company. 

The Company was in a highly flourishing 
condition, as you may suppose, when one of its 
directors, who at the same time was one of the 
honestest men alive, thought it was his duty to 
live in the splendor in which we now behold 
him. Many wealthy city men did homage to 
him. His brother Hobson, though the Colonel 
had quarreled with the chief of the firm, yet re- 
mained on amicable terms with Thomas New- 
come, and shared and returned his. banquets for 
a while. Charles Honeyman we may be sure 
was present at many of them, and smirked a 
blessing over the plenteous meal. The Col- 
onel’s influence was such with Mr. Sherrick 
that he pleaded Charles’s cause with that gen- 
tleman, and actually brought to a successful 
termination that little love affair in which we 
have seen Miss Sherrick and Charles engaged. 
Mr. Sherrick was not disposed to part with 
much money during his lifetime—indeed he 
proved to Colonel Newcome that he was not so 
rich as the world supposed him. But by the 
Colonel's interest, the chaplaincy of Boggly 
Wollah was procured for the Rev. C. Honey- 
man, who now forms the delight of that flour- 
ishing station. 

All this while we have said little about Clive, 
who, in truth, was somehow in the background 
in this flourishing Newcome group. To please 
the best father in the world; the kindest old 
friend who endowed his niece with the best 
part of his savings; to settle that question about 
marriage and have an end of it; Clive New- 
come had taken a pretty and fond young girl, 
who respected and admired him beyond all 
men, and who heartily desired to make him 
happy. To do as much would not his father 
have stripped his coat from his back-—have put 
his head under Juggernaut’s chariot wheel— 
have sacrificed any ease, comfort, or pleasure, 
for the youngster’s benefit? One great passion 
he had had and closed the account of it: a 
worldly ambitious girl—how foolishly worship- 
ed and passionately beloved no matter—had 
played with him for years; had flung him away 
when a dissolute suitor with a great fortune and 
title had offered himself. Was he to whine 
and despair because a jilt had fooled him? He 
had too much pride and courage for any such 
submission; he would accept the lot in life 
which was offered to him, no undesirable one 
surely ; he would fulfill the wish of his father’s 
heart, and cheer his declining years. In this 
way the marriage was brought about. It was 





but a whisper to Rosey in the drawing-room, a 
start and a blush from the little girl as he took 
the little willing hand, a kiss for her from her 
delighted old father-in-law, a twinkle in good 
old James’s eyes, and double embrace from the 
Campaigner as she stood over them in a bene. 
dictory attitude; expressing her surprise at an 
event for which she had been jockeying eve, 
since she set eyes on young Newcome; and 
calling upon Heaven to bless her children. So, 
as a good thing when it is to be done had best 
be done quickly, these worthy folks went off al- 
most straightway to a clergyman, and were 
married out of hand—to the astonishment of 
Captains Hoby and Goby when they came to 
hear of the event. Well, my gallant young 
painter and friend of my boyhood! if my wife 
chooses to be angry at your marriage, shall her 
husband not wish you happy? Suppose we 
had married our first loves, others of us, were 
we the happier now? Ask Mr. Pendennis, who 
sulked in his tents when his Costigan, his Bri- 
seis was ravished from him. Ask poor George 
Warrington, who had his own way, Heaven help 
him! There was no need why Clive should 
turn monk because number one refused him; 
and, that charmer removed, why he should not 
take to his heart number two. I am bound to 
say, that when I expressed these opinions to 
Mrs, Laura, she was more angry and provoked 
than ever. 

It is in the nature of such a simple soul as 
Thomas Newcome to see but one side of a 
question, and having once fixed Ethel’s world- 
liness in his mind, and her brother’s treason, 
to allow no argument of advocates of the other 
side to shake his displeasure. Hence the one 
or two appeals which Laura ventured to make 
on behalf of her friend, were checked by the 
good Colonel with a stern negation. If Ethel 
was not guiltless, she could not make him see 
at least that she was not guilty. He dashed 
away all excuses and palliations. Exasperated 
as he was, he persisted in regarding the poor 
girl’s conduct in its most unfavorable light. 
“She was rejected, and deservedly rejected, by 
the Marquis of Farintosh,” he broke out to me 
once, who was not indeed authorized to tell all 
I knew regarding the story; “the whole town 
knows it; all the clubs ring with it. I blush, 
Sir, to think that my brother’s child should have 
brought such a stain upon his name.” In vain 
I told him that my wife, who knew all the cir- 
cumstances much better, judged Miss Newcome 
far more favorably, and indeed greatly esteemed 
and loved her. “Pshaw! Sir,” breaks out the 
indignant Colonel, “your wife is an innocent 
creature, who does not know the world as we 
men of experience do—as I do, Sir;” and would 
have no more of the discussion. There is no 
doubt about it, there was a coolness between 
my old friend’s father and us, 

As for Barnes Newcome we gave up that 
worthy, and the Colonel showed him no mercy. 
He recalled words used by Warrington, which 
I have recorded in a former page, and vow- 
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ed that he only watch- 
ed for an opportunity 
to, crush the miserable 


reptile. He hated 
Barnes as a loath- 
some traitor, coward, 
and criminal; he made 
no secret of his opin- 
jon; and Clive, with 
the remembrance of 
former injuries, of | 
dreadful heartpangs ; 
the inheritor of his fa- 
ther’s blood, his hon- 
esty of nature, and 
his impetuous enmity 
against wrong; shared 
to the full his sire’s 
antipathy against his cousin, and publicly ex- 
pressed his scorn and contempt for him. About 
Ethel he would not speak. “Perhaps what 


you say, Pen, is true,” he said. “TI hope it 


is. Pray God it is.” But his quivering lips 
and fierce countenance, when her name was 
mentioned or her defense attempted, show- 
ed that he too had come to think ill of her. 
“ As for her brother, as for that scoundrel,” he 
would say, clinching his fist, “if ever I can 
punish him I will. I shouldn’t have the soul 
of a dog, if ever I forgot the wrongs that have 
been done me by that vagabond. Forgiveness? 
Pshaw! Are you dangling to sermons, Pen, at 
your wife’s leading-strings? Are you preach- 
ing that cant? ‘There are some injuries that 
no honest man should forgive, and I shall be a 
rogue on the day I shake hands with that vil- 
lain.” 

“Clive has adopted the Iroquois ethics,” says 
George Warrington, smoking his pipe senten- 
tiously, “rather than those which are at present 
received among us. I am not sure that some- 
thing is not to be said, as against the Eastern 
upon the Western, or Tomahawk, or Ojibbeway 
side of the question. I should not like,” he 
added, “to be in a vendetta or feud, and to 
have you, Clive, and the old Colonel engaged 
against me,” 

“T would rather,” I said, “for my part, have 
half a dozen such enemies as Clive and the 
Colonel, than one like Barnes. You never 
know where or when that villain may hit you.” 
And before a very short period was over, Sir 
Barnes Newcome, Bart., hit his two hostile 
kinsmen such a blow as one might expect 
from such a quarter. 

—_——@———— 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
MRS, CLIVE AT NOME. 


As Clive and his father did not think fit to 
conceal their opinions regarding their kinsman, 
Barnes Newcome, and uttered them in many 
public places when Sir Barnes’s conduct was 
brought into question, we may be sure that their 
talk came to the Baronet’s ears, and did not 
improve his already angry feeling toward those 
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gentlemen. For a while they had the best of 
the attack. The Colonel routed Barnes out of 
his accustomed club at Bays’s; where also the 
gallant Sir George Tufto expressed himself 
pretty openly with respect to the poor Baronet’s 
want of courage: the Colonel had bullied and 
browbeaten Barnes in the parlor of his own 
bank, and the story was naturally well known 
in the city; where it certainly was not pleasant 
for Sir Barnes, as he walked to "Change, to 
meet sometimes the scowls of the angry man of 
war, his uncle, striding down to the offices of 
the Bundelcund bank, and armed with that ter- 
rible bamboo cane. 

But though his wife had undeniably run away 
after notorious ill-treatment from her husband; 
though he had shown two white feathers in 
those unpleasant little affairs with his uncle and 
cousin; though Sir Barnes Newcome was cer- 
tainly neither amiable nor popular in the City 
of London, his reputation as a most intelligent 
man of business still stood$ the credit of his 
house was deservedly high, and people banked 
with him, and traded with him, in spite of faith- 
less wives and hostile colonels. 

When the outbreak between Colonel New- 
come and his nephew took place, it may be re- 
membered that Mr. Hobson Newcome, the other 
partner of the firm of Hobson Brothers, waited 
upon Colonel Newcome, as one of the principal 
English directors of the B. B. C., and hoped 
that although private differences would, of 
course, oblige Thomas Newcome to cease all 
personal dealings with the bank of Hobson, the 
affairs of the Company in which he was inter- 
ested ought not to suffer on this account; and 
that the Indian firm should continue dealing 
with Hobsons on the same footing as before. 
Mr. Hobson Newcome represented to the Col- 
onel, in his jolly, frank way, that whatever hap- 
pened between the latter and his nephew Barnes, 
Thomas Newcome had still one friend in the 
house; that the transactions between it and 
the Indian Company were mutually advanta- 
geous; finally, that the manager of the Indian 
bank might continue to do business with Hob- 
sons as before. So the B. B. C. sent its con- 
signments to Hobson and Brothers, and drew 
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its bills, which were duly honored by that 
firm. 

More than one of Colonel Newcome’s city 
acquaintances, among them his agent, Mr. Jolly, 
and his ingenuous friend, Mr. Sherrick, espe- 
cially, hinted to Thomas Newcome, to be very 
cautious in his dealings with Hobson Brothers, 
and keep a special care lest that house should 
play him an evil turn. They both told him 
that Barnes Newcome had said more than once, 
in answer to reports of the Colonel’s own speech- 
es against Barnes, “I know that hot-headed, 
blundering Indian uncle of mine is furious 
against me, on account of an absurd private af- 
fair and misunderstanding, which he is too ob- 
stinate to see in the proper light. What is my 
return for the abuse and rant which he lavishes 
against me? I can not forget that he is my 
grandfother’s son, an old man, utterly ignorant 
both of society and business here; and as he is 
interested in this Indian Banking Company, 
which must be preciously conducted when it 
appointed him as the guardian and overseer of 
its affairs in England, I do my very best to serve 
the Company; and I can tell you, its blunder- 
ing, muddle-headed managers, black and white, 
owe no little to the assistance which they have 
had from our house. If they don’t like us, why 
do they go on dealing with us? We don’t want 
them and their bills. We were a leading house 
fifty years before they were born, and shall con- 
tinue to be so long after they come to an end.” 
Such was Barnes’s case, as stated by himself. 
It was not a very bad one, or very unfairly sta- 
ted, considering the advocate. I believe he 
has always persisted in thinking that he never 
did his uncle any wrong. 

Mr. Jolly and Mr. Sherrick, then, both en- 
treated Thomas Newcome to use his best en- 
deavors, and bringethe connection of the B. B. 
C. and Hobson Brothers to a speedyend. But 
Jolly was an interested party ; he and his friends 
would have had the agency of the B. B. C., and 
the profits thereof, which Hobsons had taken 
from them. Mr. Sherrick was an outside prac- 
titioner, a guerrilla among regular merchants. 
The opinions of one and the other, though sub- 
mitted by Thomas Newcome duly to his co- 
partners, the managers and London board of 
direetors of the Bundelcund Banking Company, 
were overruled by that assembly. 

They had their establishment and apartments 
in the city; they had their clerks and messen- 
gers, their managers’ room and board-room, 
their meetings, where no doubt great quantities 
of letters were read, vast ledgers produced ; 
where Tom Newcome was voted into the chair, 
and voted out with thanks; where speeches 
were made, and the affairs of the B. B. C. prop- 
erly discussed. These subjects are mysterious, 
terrifying, unknown to me. I can not pretend 
to describe them. Fred Bayham, I remember, 
used to be great in his knowledge of the affairs 
of the Bundelcund Banking Company. He 
talked of cotton, wool, copper, opium, indigo, 
Singapore, Manilla, China, Calcutta, Australia, 





with prodigious eloquence and fluency. His 
conversation was about millions. The most 
astounding paragraphs used to appear in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” regarding the annual din. 
ner at Blackwall, which the directors gave, and 
to which he, and George, and I, as friends of 
the court, were invited. What orations were 
uttered, what flowing bumpers emptied in the 
praise of this great Company; what quantitie, 
of turtle and punch did Fred devour at its ex- 
pense! Colonel Newcome was the kindly old 
chairman at these banquets; the Prince, his 
son, though a director too, taking but a modest 
part in these ceremonies, and sitting with us, 
his old cronies. 

All the gentlemen connected with the board, 
all those with whom the B, B. C. traded in 
London, paid Thomas Newcome extraordinary 
respect. His character for wealth was deserv- 
edly great, and of course multiplied by the 
tongue of Rumor. F, B. knew to a few mill- 
ions of rupees, more or less, what the Colonel 
possessed, and what Clive would inherit. Thom- 
as Newcome’s distinguished military services, 
his high bearing, lofty courtesy, simple but 
touching garrulity—for the honest man talked 
much more now than he had been accustomed 
to do in former days, and was not insensible to 
the flattery which his wealth brought him—his 
reputation as a keen man of business, who had 
made his own fortune by operations equally pru- 
dent and spirited, and who might make the for- 
tunes of hundreds of other people, brought the 
worthy Colonel a number of friends, and | 
promise you that the loudest huzzas greeted 
his health when it was proposed at the Black- 
wall dinners. At the second annual dinner 
after Clive’s marriage some friends presented 
Mrs. Clive Newcome with a fine testimonial. 
There was a superb silver cocoa-nut tree, where- 
of the leaves were dexterously arranged fo: 
holding candles and pickles; under the cocoa- 
nut was an Indian prince on a camel giving his 
hand to a cavalry officer on horseback—a how- 
itzer, a plough, a loom, a bale of cotton, on which 
were the East India Company’s arms, a Brahmin, 
Britannia and Commerce with a cornucopia 
were grouped round the principal figures; and 
if you would see a noble account of this chaste 
and elegant specimen of British art, you are 
referred to the pages of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” 
of that year. I remember J. J. eying the tro- 
phy, and the queer expression of his shrewd 
face. The health of British Artists was drunk 
apropos of this splendid specimen of their skill, 
and poor J.J. Ridley, Esq., A. R. A., had scarce 
a word to say in return. He and Clive sat by 
one another, the latter very silent and gloomy. 
When J. J. and I met in the world, we talked 
about our friend, and it was easy for both of us 
to see that neither was satisfied with Clive’s 
condition. 

The fine house in Tyburnia was completed 
by this time, as gorgeous as money could make 
it. The Testimonial took its place in the centre 
of Mrs. Clive’s table, surrounded by satellites 
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of plate. The delectable parties were constant- 
ly gathered together, the grand barouche roll- 
ing in the Park, or stopping at the principal 
shops. Little Rosey bloomed in millinery, and 
was still the smiling little pet of her father-in- 
law, and poor Clive, in the midst of all these 
splendors, was gaunt, and sad, and silent; list- 
less at most times, bitter and savage at others ; 
pleased only when he was out of the society 
which bored him, and in the company of George 
and J. J., the simple friends of his youth. 

His careworn look and altered appearance 
mollified my wife toward him—who had almost 
taken him again into favor. But she did not 
care for Mrs. Clive, and the Colonel, somehow, 
grew cool toward us, and to look askance upon 
the little band of Clive’s friends. It seemed 
as if there were two parties in the house. There 
was Clive’s set-—J. J., the shrewd, silent little 
painter; Warrington, the cynic; and the author 
of the present biography, who was, I believe, 
supposed to give himself contemptuous airs, and 
to have become very high and mighty since his 
marriage. Then there was the great, numer- 
ous, and eminently respectable set, whose names 
were all registered in Rosey’s little visiting-book, 
and to whose houses she drove round, duly de- 
livering the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Clive New- 
come, and Colonel Newcome—the Generals 
and Colonels, the Judges and the Fogeys. The 
only man who kept well with both sides of the 
house was F. Bayham, Esq., who having got 
into clover, remained in the enjoyment of that 
welcome pasture; who really loved Clive and 
the Colonel too, and had a hundred pleasant 
things and funny stories (the droll odd crea- 
ture) to tell to the little lady for whom we oth- 
ers could scarcely finda word. The old friends 
of the student-days were not forgotten, but they 
did not seem to get on in the new house. The 
Miss Gandishes came to one of Mrs. Clive’s 
balls, still in blue crape, still with ringlets on their 
wizened old foreheads, accompanying Papa, with 
his shirt collars turned down—who gazed in 
mute wonder on the splendid scene. Warring- 
ton actually asked Miss Gandish to dance, mak- 
ing woeful blunders, however, in the quadrille, 
while Clive, with something like one of his old 
smiles on his face, took out Miss Zoe Gandish, 
her sister. We made Gandish overeat and 
overdrink himself in the supper-room, and Clive 
cheered him by ordering a full length of Mrs. 
Clive Newcome from his distinguished pencil. 
Never was seen a grander exhibition of white 
satin and jewels. Smee, R. A., was furious at 
the preference shown to his rival. 

We had Sandy M‘Collop, too, at the party, 
who had returned from Rome, with his red beard, 
and his picture of the murder of the Red Comyn, 
which made but a dim effect in the Octagon 
Room of the Royal Academy, where the bleed- 
ing agonies of the dying warrior were vailed in 
an unkind twilight. On Sandy and his brethren 
little Rosey looked rather coldly. She tossed 
up her little head in conversation with me, and 





gave me to understand that this party was only | 


an omnium gatherum, not one of the select par- 
ties, from which heaven defend us. “We are 
Poins, and Nym, and Pistol,” growled out George 
Warrington, as he strode away to finish the 
evening in Clive’s painting and smoking room. 
“Now Prince Hal is married, and shares the 
paternal throne, his Princess is ashamed of his 
brigand associates of former days.” She came 
and looked at us with a feeble little smile, as 
we sat smoking, and let the daylight in on us 
from the open door, and hinted to Mr. Clive 
that it was time to go to bed. 

So Clive Newcome lay in a bed of down and 
tossed and tumbled there. He went to fine 
dinners, and sat silent over them; rode fine 
Horses, and black Care jumped up behind the 
moody horseman. He was cut off in a great 
measure from the friends of his youth, or saw 
them by a kind of stealth and sufferance; was 
a very lonely, poor fellow, I am afraid, now that 
people were testimonializing his wife, and many 
an old comrade growling at his haughtiness and 
prosperity. 

In former days, when his good father recog- 
nized the difference which fate, and time, and 
temper, had set between him and his son, we 
have seen with what a gentle acquiescence the 
old man submitted to his inevitable fortune, and 
how humbly he bore that stroke of separation 
which afflicted the boy lightly enough, but caused 
the loving sire so much pain. Then there was 
no bitterness between them, in spite of the fatal 
division; but now, it seemed as if there was 
anger on Thomas Newcome’s part, because, 
though come together again, they were not 
united, though with every outward appliance of 
happiness, Clive was not happy. What young 
man on earth could look for more? a sweet 
young wife, a handsome home, of which the 
only encumbrance was an old father, who would 
give his last drop of blood in his son’s behalf. 
And it was to bring about this end that Thomas 
Newcome had toiled and had amassed a for- 
tune! Could not Clive, with his talents and 
education, go down once or twice a week to the 
City and take a decent part in the business by 
which his wealth was secured? He appeared 
at the various board-rooms and City conclaves, 
yawned at the meetings, and drew figures on 
the blotting paper of the Company; had no in- 
terest in its transactions, no heart in its affairs ; 
went away and galloped his horse alone; or re- 
turned to his painting-room, put on his old vel- 
vet jacket, and worked with his pallets and 
brushes. Pallets and brushes! Could he not 
give up these toys when he was called to a much 
higher station in the world? Could he not go 
talk with Rosey—drive with Rosey, kind little 
soul, whose whole desire was to make him hap- 
py? Such thoughts as these, no doubt, dark- 
ened the Colonel's mind, and deepened the fur- 
rows round his old eyes. So it is, we judge 
men by our own standards; judge our nearest 
and dearest often wrong. 

Many and many a time did Clive try and talk 
with the little Rosey, who chirped and prattled 
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so gayly to his father. Many a time would she 
come and sit by his easel, and try her little pow- 
ers to charm him, bring him little tales about 
their acquaintances, stories about this ball and 
that concert, practice artless smiles upon him, 
gentle little bouderies; tears, perhaps, followed 
by caresses and reconciliation. At the end of 


which he would return to his cigar; and she, | 


with a sigh and a heavy heart, to the good old 
man who had bidden her to go and talk with 
him. He used to feel that his father had sent 
her; the thought came across him in their con- 
versations, and straightway his heart would shut 
up and his face grow gloomy. They were not 
made to mate with one another. ‘That was the 
truth; the shoe was a very pretty little shoe, 
but Clive’s foot was too big for it. 

Just before the testimonial, Mr. Clive was in 
constant attendance at home, and very careful 
and kind and happy with his wife, and the whole 
family party went very agreeably. Doctors were 
in constant attendance at Mrs, Clive Newcome’s 
door; prodigious care was taken by the good 
Colonel in wrapping her, and in putting her lit- 
tle feet on sofas, and in leading her to her car- 
riage. The Campaigner came over in immense 
flurry from Edinburgh (where Uncle James was 
now very comfortably lodged in Picardy Place 
with the most agreeable society round about 
him), and all this circle was in a word very 
close and happy and intimate; but woe is me, 
Thomas Newcome’s fondest hopes were disap- 
pointed this time: his little grandson lived but 
to see the light and leave it; and sadly, sadly, 
those preparations were put away, those poor 


little robes and caps, those delicate muslins and | 


cambrics over which many a care had been for- 
gotten, many a fond prayer thought, if not ut- 
tered. Poor little Rosey! she felt the grief 
very keenly; but she rallied from it very soon. 


In a very few months her cheeks were blooming | 


and dimpling with smiles again, and she was tell- 
ing us how her party was an omniwn gatherum. 
The Campaigner had ere this returned to the 
scene of her northern exploits; not, I believe, 
entirely of the worthy woman’s own free will. 
Assuming the command of the honsehold, while 
her daughter kept her sofa, Mrs. Mackenzie had 
set that establishment into uproar and mutiny. 
She had offended the butler, outraged the house- 
keeper, wounded the sensibilities of the footmen, 
insulted the doctor, and trampled on the inmost 
corns of the nurse. It was surprising what a 
change appeared in the Campaigner’s conduct, 
and how little, in former days, Colonel New- 
come had known her. What the Emperor Na- 
poleon the First said respecting our Russian 
enemies, might be applied to this lady, Grattez 
la, and she appeared a Tartar. Clive and his 
father had a little comfort and conversation in 
conspiring against her. The old man never 
dared to try, but was pleased with the younger’s 
spirit and gallantry in the series of final actions 
which, commencing over poor little Rosey’s pros- 
trate body in the dressing-room, were continued 
in the drawing-room, resumed with terrible vigor 





on the enemy’s part in the dining-room, and 
ended, to the triumph of the whole establish. 
ment, at the outside of the hall-door. 

When the routed Tartar force had fled back 
to its native north, Rosey made a confession, 
which Clive told me afterward, bursting with 
bitter laughter. “You and papa seem to be 
very much agitated,” she said. (Rosey called 
the Colonel papa in the absence of the Cam- 
paigner.) “Ido not mind it a bit, except just 
at first, when it made me a little nervous, 
Mamma used always to be so; she used to seold 
and scold all day, both me and Josey, in Scot- 
land, till grandmamma sent her away ; and then, 
in Fitzroy Square, and then in Brussels, she 
used to box my ears, and go into such tantrums; 
and I think,” adds Rosey, with one of her sweet- 
est smiles, “ she had quarreled with Uncle James 
before she came to us.” 

“She used to box Rosey’s ears,” roars out 
poor Clive, “and go into such tantrums, in Fitz- 
roy Square and Brussels afterward, and the pair 
would come down with their arms round each 
other’s waists, smirking and smiling as if they 
had done nothing but kiss each other all their 
mortal lives! This is what we know about wo- 
men—this is what we get, and find years after- 
ward, when we think we have married a smiling, 
artless, young creature! Are you all such hy- 
pocrites, Mrs. Pendennis?” and he pulled his 
mustaches in his wrath. 

“Poor Clive,” says Laura, very kindly. “You 
would not have had her tell tales of her mother, 
would you ?” 

“Oh! of course not,” breaks out Clive; “that 
is what you all say, and so you are hypocrites 
out of sheer virtue.” 

It was the first time Laura had called him 
Clive for many a day. She was becoming rec- 
onciled tohim. We had our own opinion about 
the young fellow’s marriage. 

And, to sum up all, upon a casual rencontre 
with the young gentleman in question, whom 
we saw descending from a Hansom at the steps 
of the Flag, Pall Mall, I opined that dark 
thoughts of Hoby had entered into Clive New- 
come’s mind. Othello-like, he scowled after 
that unconscious Cassio as the other passed into 
the club in his lacquered boots. 

—__—_———. 
CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE FAMILY FEUD PROGRESSES. 

Ar the first of the Blackwall festivals, Hob- 
son Newcome was present, in spite of the quar- 
rel which had taken place between his elder 
brother and the chief of the firm of Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome. But it was the indi- 
vidual Barnes and the individual Thomas who 
had had a difference together; the Bundelcund 
Bank was not at variance with its chief house 
of commission in London; no man drank pros- 
perity to the B. B. C., upon occasion of this fes- 
tival, with greater fervor than Hobson Newcome, 
and the manner in which he just slightly alluded, 
in his own little speech of thanks, to the noto- 
rious differences between Colonel Newcome and 
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his nephew, praying that these might cease some 
day, and, meanwhile, that the confidence be- 
tween the great Indian establishment and its 
London agents might never diminish, was ap- 
preciated and admired by six-and-thirty gentle- 
men, all brimful of claret and enthusiasm, and 
in that happy state of mind in which men ap- 
preciate and admire every thing. 

At the second dinner, when the testimonial 
was presented, Hobson was not present. Nor 
did his name figure among those engraven on 
the trunk of Mr. Newcome’s allegorical silver 
cocoa-nut tree. As we traveled homeward in 
the omnibus, Fred Bayham noticed the cireum- 
stance tome. “I have looked over the list of 
names,” says he, “not merely that on the trunk, 
Sir, but the printed list; it was rolled up and 
placed in one of the nests on the top of the tree. 
Why is Hobson’s name not there ?—Ha! it mis- 
likes me, Pendennis.” 

F. B., who was now very great about City 
affairs, discoursed about stocks and companies 
with immense learning, and gave me to under- 
stand that he had transacted one or two little 
operations in Capel Court on his own account, 
with great present and still larger prospective 
advantages to himself. It is a fact, that Mr. 
Ridley was paid, and that F. B.’s costume, though 
still eccentric, was comfortable, cleanly, and va- 
riegated. He occupied the apartments once 
tenanted by the amiable Honeyman. He lived 
in ease and comfort there. “You don’t sup- 
pose,” says he, “that the wretched stipend I 
draw from the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ enables me 
to maintain this kind of thing? F. B., Sir, has 
a station in the world; F. B. moves among 
moneyers and City nobs, and.eats cabobs with 
wealthy nabobs. He may marry, Sir, and set- 
tle in life.” We cordially wished every worldly 
prosperity to the brave F. B. 

Happening to descry him one day in the 
Park, I remarked that his countenance wore 
an ominous and tragic appearance, which seem- 
ed to'deepen as he neared me. I thought he 
had been toying affably with a nursery-maid 





the moment before, who stood with some of 
her little charges watching the yachts upon the 
Serpentine. Howbeit, espying my approach, 
F. B. strode away from the maiden and her 
innocent companions, and advanced to greet 
his old acquaintance, enveloping his face with 
shades of funereal gloom. 

“Yon were the children of my good friend 
Colonel Huckaback, of the Bombay Marines! 
Alas! unconscious of their doom, the little in- 
fants play. I was watching them at their sports. 
There is a pleasing young woman in attendance 
upon the poor children. They were sailing 
their little boats upon the Serpentine; racing 
and laughing, and making merry; and as I 
looked on, Master Hastings Huckaback’s boat 
went down! Absit omen, Pendennis! I was 
moved by the circumstance. F. B. hopes that 
the child’s father’s argosy may not meet with 
shipwreck !” 

“You mean the little yellow-faced man 
whom.we met at Colonel Newcome’s,” says 
Mr. Pendennis. 

“I do, Sir,” growled F. B. “ You know that 
he is a brother director with our Colonel in the 
Bundeleund Bank ?” 

“Gracious Heavens!” I cried, in sincere 
anxiety, “nothing has happened, I hope, to the 
Bundelcund Bank ?” 

“No,” answers the other, “ nothing has hap- 
pened, the good ship is safe, Sir, as yet. But 
she has narrowly escaped a great danger. Pen- 
dennis,” cries F. B., gripping my arm with great 
energy, “there was a traitor in her crew—she 
has weathered the storm nobly—who would 
have sent her on the rocks, Sir, who would 
have scuttled her at midnight.” 

“Pray drop your nautical metaphors, and 
tell me what you mean,” cries F. B.’s compan- 
ion, and Bayham continued his narration. 

“Were you in the least conversant with city 
affairs,” he said, “or did you deign to visit the 
spot where merchants mostly congregate, you 
would have heard the story, which was over the 
whole city yesterday, and spread dismay from 
Threadneedle Street to Leadenhall. The story 
is, that the firm of Hobson Brothers, and New- 
come, yesterday refused acceptance of thirty 
thousand pounds worth of bills of the Bundel- 
cund Banking Company of India. 

“The news came like a thunderclap upon 
the London Board of Directors, who had re- 
ecived no notice of the intentions of Hobson 
Brothers, and caused a dreadful panic among 
the shareholders of the concern. The board- 
room was besieged by colonels and captains, 
widows and orphans; within an hour after pro- 
test the bills were taken up, and you will see, 
in the city article of the ‘Globe’ this very even- 
ing, an announcement that henceforward the 
house of Baines and Jolly, of Job Court, will 
meet engagements of the Bundeleund Banking 
Company of India, being provided with ample 
funds to do honor to every possible liability of 
that Company. But the shares fell, Sir, in con- 
sequence of the panic. I hope they will rally. 
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I trust and believe they will rally. For our 
good Colonel’s sake, and that of his friends, for 
the sake of the innocent children sporting by 
the Serpentine yonder. 

“T had my suspicions when they gave that 
testimonial,” said F. B. “In my experience 
of life, Sir, I always feel rather shy about testi- 
monials, and when a party gets one, somehow 
look out to hear of his smashing the next month. 
Absit omen! I will say again. I like not the 
going down of yonder little yacht.” 

The “ Globe,” sure enough, contained a para- 
graph that evening announcing the occurrence 
which Mr, Bayham had described, and the 
temporary panic which it had occasioned, and 
containing an advertisement stating that Messrs. 
Baines and Jolly would henceforth act as agents 
of the Indian Company. Legal proceedings 
were presently threatened by the Solicitors of 
the Company against the banking firm which 
had caused so much mischief. Mr. Hobson 
Newcome was absent abroad when the circum- 
stance took place, and it was known that the 
protest of the bills was solely attributable to his 
nephew and partner. But after the break be- 
tween the two firms, there was a rupture be- 
tween Hobson’s family and Colonel Newcome. 

e exasperated Colonel vowed that his brother 
and his nephew were traitors alike, and would 
have no further dealings with one or the other. 





Even poor innocent Sam Newcome, coming up 
to London from Oxford, where he had been 
plucked, and offering a hand to Clive, was 
frowned away by our Colonel, who spoke in 
terms of great displeasure to his son for taking 
the least notice of the young traitor. 

Our Colonel was changed, changed in his 
heart, changed in his whole demeanor toward 
the world, and above all toward his son, for 
whom he had made so many kind sacrifices in 
his old days. We have said how, ever since 
Clive’s marriage, a tacit strife had been grow- 
ing up between father and son. The boy's 
evident unhappiness was like a reproach to his 
father. His very silence angered the old man. 
His want of confidence daily chafed and annoy- 
ed him. At the head of a large fortune, which 
he rightly persisted in spending, he felt angry 
with himself because he could not enjoy it. 
angry with his son, who should have helped 
him in the administration of his new estate. 
and who was but a listless, useless member of 
the little confederacy, a living protest against 
all the schemes of the good man’s past life. 
The catastrophe in the city again brought fa- 
ther and son together somewhat, and the vin- 
dictiveness of both was roused by Barnes’s trea- 
son. Time was when the Colonel himself 
would have viewed his kinsman more chari- 
tably, but fate and circumstance had angered 
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that originally friendly and gentle disposition ; 
hate and suspicion had mastered him, and if it 
can not be said that his new life had changed 
him, at least it had brought out faults for which 
there had hitherto been no occasion, and quali- 
ties latent before. Do we know ourselves, or 
what good or evil circumstance may, bring from 
us? Did Cain know, as he and his younger 
brother played round his mother’s knee, that 
the little hand which caressed Abel, should one 
day grow larger, and seize a brand to slay him? 
Thrice fortunate he, to whom circumstance is 
made easy: whom fate visits with gentle trial, 
and kindly Heaven keeps out of temptation. 

In the stage which the family feud now reach- 
ed, and which the biographer of the Newcomes 
is bound to describe, there is one gentle moral- 
ist who gives her sentence decidedly against 
Clive and his father; while, on the other hand, 
a rough philosopher and friend of mine, whose 
opinions used to have some weight with me, 
stoutly declares that they were right. ‘“ War 
and justice are good things,” says George War- 
rington, rattling his clenched fist on the table. 
“] maintain them, and the common sense of 
the world maintains them, against the preach- 
ing of all the Honeymans that ever puled from 
the pulpit. I have not the least objection in 
life to a rogue being hung. When a scoundrel 
is whipped I am pleased, and say, serve him 
right. If any gentleman will horsewhip Sir 
Barnes Newceome, Baronet, I shall not be 
shocked, but, on the contrary, go home and 
order an extra mutton-chop for dinner.” 

“Ah! revenge is wrong Pen,” pleads the 
other counselor. “Let alone that the wisest 
and best of all Judges has condemned it. It 
blackens the hearts of men. It distorts their 
views of right. It sets them to devise evil. 
It causes them to think unjustly of others. It 
is not the noblest return for injury, not even 
the bravest way of meeting it. The greatest 
courage is to bear persecution, not to answer 
when you are reviled, and when a wrong has 
been done you to forgive. I am sorry for what 
you call Clive’s triumph and his enemies’ hu- 
miliation. Let Barnes be as odious as you will, 
Clive ought never to have humiliated Ethel’s 
brother; but he is weak. Other gentlemen as 
well are weak, Mr. Pen, although you are so 
much cleverer than women. He has been led 
in this affair by his father—I have no patience 
with the Colonel, and I beg you to tell him, 
whether he asks you or not, that he has lost 
my good graces, and that I for one will not 
huzza at what his friends and flatterers call 
his triumphs, and that I don’t think in this in- 
stance he has acted like the dear Colonel, and 
the good Colonel, and the good Christian that 
I once thought him.” 

We must now tell what the Colonel and 
Clive had been doing, and what caused two 
such different opinions respecting their conduct 
from the two critics just named. The refusal 
of the London Banking House to accept the 
bills of the Great Indian Company of course 
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affected very much the credit of that Company 
in thiscountry. Sedative announcements were 
issued by the Directors in London; brilliant ac- 
counts of the Company’s affairs abroad were 
published ; proof incontrovertible was given that 
the B. B. C. was never in so flourishing a state 
as at that time when Hobson Brothers had re- 
fused its drafts; there could be no question that 
the Company had received a severe wound, and 
was deeply, if not vitally injured by the conduct 
of the London firm. 

The propensity to sell out became quite epi- 
demic among the shareholders. Every body 
was anxious to realize. Why, out of the thirty 
names inscribed on poor Mrs. Clive’s cocoa-nut 
tree no less than twenty deserters might be men- 
tioned, or at least who would desert could they 
find an opportunity of doing so with arms and 
baggage. Wrathfully the good Colonel scratch- 
ed the names of those faithless ones out of his 
daughter's visiting book : haughtily he met them 
in the street: to desert the B. B. C. at the hour 
of peril was, in his idea, like applying for leave 
of absence on the eve of an action. He would 
not see that the question was not one of senti- 
ment at all, but of chances and arithmetic; he 
would not hear with patience of men quitting 
the ship, as he called it. “They may go, Sir,” 
says he, “but let them never more be officers 
of mine.” With scorn and indignation he paid 
off one or two timid friends, who were anxious 
to fly, and purchased their shares out of his 
own pocket. But his purse was not long 
enough for this kind of amusement. What 
money he had was invested in the Company al- 
ready, and his name further pledged for meet- 
ing the engagements from which their late Lon- 
don Bankers had withdrawn. 

Those gentlemen, in the mean while, spoke 
of their differences with the Indian Bank as 
quite natural, and laughed at the absurd charges 
of personal hostility which poor Thomas New- 
come publicly preferred. “ Here is a hot-head- 
ed old Indian Dragoon,” says Sir Barnes, “‘ who 
knows no more about business than I do about 
cavalry tactics or Hindostanee ; who gets into 
a partnership along with other dragoons and 
Indian wiseacres, with some uncommonly wily 
old native practitioners; and they pay great 
dividends, and they set up a bank. Of course 
we will do these people’s business as long as 
we are covered, but I have always told their 
manager that we would run no risks whatever, 
and close the account the very moment it did 
not suit us to keep it: and so we parted com- 
pany six weeks ago, since when there has been 
a panic in the Company, a panic which has 
been increased by Colonel Newcome’s absurd 
swagger and folly. He says Iam his enemy; 
enemy indeed! So I am in private life, but 
what. has that to do with business? In busi- 
ness, begad, there are no friends and no ene- 
mies at all, I leave all my sentiment on the 
other side of Temple Bar.” 

So Thomas Newcome, and Clive the son of 
Thomas, had wrath in their hearts against 
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Barnes, their kinsman, and desired to be re- 
venged upon him, and were eager after his un- 
doing, and lotiged for an opportunity when they 
might meet him and overcome him, and put 
him to shame. 

When men are in this frame of mind, a cer- 
tain personageé is said always to be at hand to 
help them and give them occasion for indulging 
in their pretty little passion. What is sheer 
hate seems to the individual entertaining the 
sentiment so like indignant virtue, that he often 
indulges in the propensity to the full, nay, lauds 
himself for the exercise of it. I am sure if 
Thomas Newcome, in his present desire for re- 
taliation against Barnes, had known the real 
naturé of his sentiments toward that worthy, 
his conduct would have been different, and we 
should have heard of no such active hostilities 
as ensued, 


‘ CHAPTER LXV. 

IN WHICH MRS. CLIVE COMES INTO HER FORTUNE. 

In speaking of the affairs of the B. B.C., Sir 
Barnes Newceome always took care to maintain 
his candid surprise relating to the proceedings 
of that Company. He set about evil reports 
against it! He endeavor to do it a wrong— 
absurd! If a friend were to ask him (and it 
was quite curious what a number did manage 
to ask him) whether he thought the Company 
was an advantageous investment, of course he 
would give an answer. He could not say con- 
scientiously he thought so—never once had said 
so—in the time of their connection, which had 
been formed solely with a view of obliging his 
amiable uncle. It was a quarrelsome Compa- 
ny; a dragoon Company; a Company of gen- 
tlemen accustomed to gunpowder, and fed on 
mulligatawny. He, forsooth, be hostile to it! 
There were some Companies that required no 
enemies at all, and would be pretty sure to go 
to the deuce their own way. 

Thus, and with this amiable candor, spake 
Barnes about a commercial speculation, the 
merits of which he had a right to canvass as 
well as any other citizen. As for Uncle Hob- 
son, his conduct was characterized by a timidity 








which one would scarcely have expected from 
a gentleman of his florid, jolly countenance, ac. 
tive habits, and generally manly demeanor. He 
kept away from the cocoa-nut feast, as we have 
seen: he protested privily to the Colonel that 
his private good-will continued undiminished; 
but he was deeply grieved at the B. B. C. affair, 
which took place while he was on the Continent 
—confound the Continent, my wife would go— 
and which was entirely without his cognizance, 
The Colonel received his brother’s excuses, first 
with awful bows and ceremony, and finally with 
laughter. ‘My good Hobson,” said he, with 
the most insufferable kindness, “of course you 
intended to be friendly; of course the affair 
was done without your knowledge. We under. 
stand that sort of thing. London bankers have 
no hearts—for these last fifty years past that I 
have known you and you: brother, and my ani- 
able nephew, the present commanding officer, 
has there been any thing 
in your conduct that has led 
me to suppose you had?” 
and herewith Colonel New- 
come burst out into a laugh. 
It was not a pleasant langh 
to hear. Worthy Hobson 
took his hat, and walked 
_ away, brushingitround and 
= round, and looking very 
confused. The Colonel 
strode after him down 
stairs, and made him an 
-- awful bow at the hall-door. 
: Never again did Hobson 
Newcome set foot in that 

Tyburnian mansion. 
During the whole of that 
season of the testimonial 
the cocoa-nut figured with an extraordinary 
number of banquets. The Colonel’s hospital- 
ities were more profuse than ever, and Mrs. 
Clive’s toilets more brilliant. Clive, in his 
confidential conversations with his friends, was 
very dismal and gloomy. When I asked City 
news of our well-informed friend F. B., I am 
sorry to say, his countenance became funereal. 
The B. B. C. shares, which had been at an im- 
mense premium twelve months since, were now 

slowly falling, falling. 

“I wish,” said Mr. Sherrick to me, “the 
Colonel would realize even now, like that Mr. 
Ratray who has just come out of the ship, and 
brought a hundred thousand pounds with him.” 

“Come out of the ship! You little know 
the Colonel, Mr. Sherrick, if you think he will 
ever do that.” 

Mr. Ratray, though he had returned to Eu- 
rope, gave the most cheering accounts of the 
B. B.C. It was in the most flourishing state. 
Shares sure to get up again. He had sold out 
entirely on account of his liver. Must come 
home—the doctor said so. 

Some months afterward, another director, 
Mr. Hedges, came home. Both of these gen- 
tlemen, as we know, entertained the fashiona- 
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ble world, got seats in Parliament, purchased 
places in the country, and were greatly respect- 
ed. Mr. Hedges came out, but his wealthy 
partner, Mr. M‘Gaspey, entered into the B. B. 
C, The entry of Mr. M‘Gaspey into the affairs 
of the Company did not seem to produce very 
great excitement in England. The shares slow- 
ly fell. However, there was a prodigious indigo 
crop. The London manager was in perfect 
good-humor. In spite of this and that, of de- 
fections, of unpleasantries, of unfavorable whis- 
pers and doubtful friends—Thomas Newcome 
kept his head high, and his face was always 
kind and smiling, except when certain family 
enemies were mentioned, and he frowned like 
Jove in anger. 

We have seen how very fond little Rosey was 
of her Mamma, of her Uncle, James Binnie, 
and now of her Papa, as she affectionately 
styled Thomas Newcome. This affection, I am 
sure, the two gentlemen returned with all their 
hearts; and but that they were much too gen- 
erous and simple-minded to entertain such a 
feeling, it may be wondered that the two good 
old boys were not a little jealous of one another, 
Howbeit it does not appear that they enter- 
tained such a feeling; at least, it never inter- 
rupted the kindly friendship between them, and 
Clive was regarded in the light of a son by both 
of them, and each contented himself with his 
moiety of the smiling little girl’s affection. 

As long as they were with her, the truth is, 
little Mrs, Clive was very fond of people, very 
docile, obedient, easily pleased, brisk, kind, 
and good-humored, She charmed her two old 
friends with little songs, little smiles, little kind 
offices, little caresses; and having administered 
Thomas Newcome’s cigar to him in the dainti- 
est, prettiest way, she would trip off to drive 
with James Binnie, or sit at his dinner, if he 
was indisposed, and be as gay, neat-handed, 
watchful, and attentive a child as any old gen- 
tleman could desire. 

She did not seem to be very sorry to part 
with Mamma, a want of feeling which that lady 
bitterly deplored in her subsequent conversation 
with her friends about Mrs. Clive Newcome. 
Possibly there were reasons why Rosey should 
not be very much vexed at quitting Mamma; 
but surely she might have dropped a little tear, 
as she took leave of kind, good old James Bin- 
nie. Not she, The gentleman’s voice faltered, 
but hers did not in the least. She kissed him 
on the face, all smiles, blushes, and happiness, 
and tripped into the railway carriage with her 
husband and father-in-law at Brussels, leaving 
the poor old uncle very sad. Our women said, 
I know not why, that little Rosey had no heart 
at all. Women are accustomed to give such 
opinions respecting the wives of their newly- 
married friends. I am bound to add (and I 
do so during Mr. Clive Newcome’s absence from 
England, otherwise I should not like to venture 
upon the statement), that some men concur with 
the ladies’ opinion of Mrs. Clive. For instance, 
Captains Goby and Hoby declare that her treat- 








ment of the latter, her encouragement, and de- 
sertion of him when Clive made his proposals, 
were shameful. 

At this time Rosey was in a pupillary state. 
A good, obedient little girl, her duty was to 
obey the wishes of her dear Mamma. How 
show her sense of virtue and obedience better 
than by promptly and cheerfully obeying Mam- 
ma, and at the orders of that experienced Cam- 
paigner, giving up Bobby Hoby, and going to 
England to a fine house, to be presented at 
Court, to have all sorts of pleasure with a hand- 
some young husband and a kind father-in-law 
by her side? No wonder Rosey was not in a 
very active state of grief at parting from Uncle 
James. He strove to console himself with 
these considerations when he had returned to 
the empty house, where she had danced, and 
smiled, and warbled ; and he looked at the chair 
she sat in, and at the great mirror which had so 
often reflected her fresh pretty face—the great 
callous mirror, which now only framed upon 
its shining sheet the turban, and the ringlets, 
and the plump person, and the resolute smile 
of the old Campaigner. 

After that parting with her uncle at the 
Brussels railway, Rosey never again beheld 
him. He passed into the Campaigner’s keep- 
ing, from which alone he was rescued by the 
summons of pallid death. He met that sum- 
mons like a philosopher; rejected rather testily 
all the mortuary consolations which his nephew- 
in-law, Josey’s husband, thought proper to bring 
to his bedside; and uttered opinions which 
seandalized that divine. But as he left Mrs. 
M‘Craw only £500, double that sum to his 
sister, and the remainder of his property to his 
beloved niece, Rosa Mackenzie, now Rosa New- 
come, let us trust that Mr. M‘Craw, hurt and 
angry at the ill-favor shown to his wife, his 
third young wife, his best beloved Josey, at the 
impatience with which the deceased had always 
received his, Mr. M‘Craw’s, own sermons—let 
us hope, I say, that the reverend gentleman was 
mistaken in his views respecting the present 
position of Mr. James Binnie’s soul; and that 
heaven may have some regions yet accessible 
to James, which Mr. M‘Craw’s intellect has not 
yetexplored. Look, gentlemen! Doesa week 
pass without the announcement of the discovery 
of a new comet in the sky, a new star in the 
heaven, twinkling dimly out of a yet farther 
distance, and only now becoming visible to 
human ken though existent forever and ever? 
So let us hope divine truths may be shining, 
and regions of light and love extant, which 
Geneva glasses can not yet perceive, and are 
beyond the focus of Roman telescopes. 

I think Clive and the Colonel were more 
affected by the news of James’s death than 
Rosey, concerning whose wonderful strength of 
mind good Thomas Newcome discoursed to my 
Laura and me, when, fancying that my friend's 
wife needed comfort and consolation, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis went to visit her. “Of course we shall 
have no more parties this year,” sighed Rosey. 
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She looked very pretty in her black dress. Clive, 
in his hearty way, said a hundred kind feeling 
things about the departed friend. Thomas 
Newcome’s recollections of him, and regret, 
were no less tender and sincere. “See,” says 
he, “how that dear child’s sense of duty makes 
her hide her feelings! Her grief is most deep, 
but she wears a calm countenance. I see her 
looking sad in private, but I no sooner speak 
than she smiles.” “TI think,” said Laura, as 
we came away, “that Colonel Newcome per- 
forms all the courtship part of the marriage, 
and Clive, poor Clive, though he spoke very 
nobly and generously about Mr. Binnie, I am 
sure it is not his old friend’s death merely, 
which makes him so unhappy.” 

Poor Clive, by right of his wife, was now rich 
Clive ; the little lady having inherited from her 
kind relative no inconsiderable sum of money. 
In a very early part of this story, mention has 
been made of a small sum producing one hun- 
dred pounds a year, which Clive’s father had 
made over to the lad when he sent him from 
India. ‘This little sum Mr. Clive had settled 
upon his wife before marriage, being indeed all 
he had of his own; for the famous bank shares 
which his father presented to him, were only 
made over formally when the young man came 
to London after his marriage, and at the paternal 
request and order appeared as a most inefficient 
director of the B. B. C. Now Mrs. Newcome, 


of her own inheritance, possessed not only B. 
B. C. shares, but moneys in bank, and shares in 
East India Stock, so that Clive in the right of 
his wife had a seat in the assembly of East 
India shareholders, and a voice in the election 
of directors of that famous Company. I promise 
you Mrs. Clive was & personage of no little im- 


portance. She carried her little head with an 
aplomb and gravity which amused some of us. 
F. B. bent his most respectfully down before 
her; she sent him on messages, and deigned 
to ask him to dinner. He once more wore a 
cheerful countenance; the clouds which gath- 
ered o’er the sun of Newcome were in the bosom 
of the ocean buried, Bayham said, by James 
Binnie’s brilliant behavior to his niece. 

Clive was a proprietor of East India Stock, 
and had a vote in electing the directors of that 
Company: and who so fit to be a director of his 
affairs as Thomas Newcome, Esq., Companion 
of the Bath, and so long a distinguished officer 
in itsarmy? To hold this position of director, 
used, up to very late days, to be the natural ambi- 
tion of many East Indian gentlemen. Colonel 
Newcome had often thought of offering himself 
as a candidate, and now openly placed himself 
on the lists, and publicly announced his inten- 
tion. His interest was rather powerful through 
the Indian bank, of which he was a director, 
and many of the shareholders of which were 
proprietors of the East India Company. To 
have a director of the B. B. C. also a member 
of the parliament in Leadenhall Street, would 
naturally be beneficial to the former institution. 
Thomas Newcome’s prospectuses were issued 





accordingly, and his canvass received with toler. 
able favor. 

Within a very short time another candidate 
appeared in the field—a retired Bombay lawyer, 
of considerable repute and large means—and at 
the head of this gentleman’s committee appeared 
the names of Hobson Brothers and Newcome, 
very formidable personages at the East India 
House, with which the bank of Hobson Brothers 
have had dealings for half a century past, and 
where the old lady, who founded or consolidated 
that family, had had three stars before her own 
venerable name, which had descended upon her 
son Sir Brian, and her grandson Sir Barnes, 

War was thus openly declared between 
Thomas Newcome and his nephew. The can. 
vass on both sides was very hot andeager. The 
number of promises was pretty equal. The elec- 
tion was not to come off yet for awhile ; for aspir- 
ants to the honorable office of director used 
to announce their wishes years before they could 
be fulfilled, and returned again and again to 
the contest before they finally won it. How. 
beit, the Colonel’s prospects were very fair, and 
a prodigious indigo crop came in to favor the 
B. B. C. with the most brilliant report from the 
board at Calcutta. The shares still somewhat 
sluggish, rose again, the Colonel's hopes with 
them, and the courage of gentlemen at home 
who had invested their money in the transaction. 

We were sitting one day round the Colonel's 
dinner-table: it was not one of the cocoa-nut 
tree days, that emblem was locked up in the 
butler’s pantry, and only beheld the lamps on 
occasions of state. It was a snug family party 
in the early part of the year, when scarcely any 
body was in town; only George Warrington, 
and F. B., and Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis, and 
the ladies having retired, we were having such 
a talk as we used to enjoy in quite old days, 
before marriages and cares and divisions had 
separated us. 

F. B. led the conversation. The Colonel 
received his remarks with great gravity, and 
thought him an instructive personage. Others 
considered him rather as amusing than instruct- 
ive, and so his eloquence was generally wel- 
come. The canvass for the directorship was 
talked over. The improved affairs of a certain 
great Banking Company, which shall be name- 
less, but one which F. B. would take the liberty 
to state, would, in his opinion, unite forever the 
mother country to our great Indian possessions ; 
the prosperity of this great Company was en- 
thusiastically drunk by Mr. Bayham in some of 
the very best claret. The conduct of the ene- 
mies of that Company was characterized in 
terms of bitter, but not undeserved, satire. 
F. B. rather liked to air his oratory, and neg- 
lected few opportunities for making speeches 
after dinner. 

The Colonel admired his voice and senti- 
ments not the less, perhaps, because the latter 
were highly laudatory of the good man. And 
not from interest, at least, as far as he himself 
knew—not from any mean or selfish motives, 














did F. B. speak. He called Colonel Newcome 
his friend, his benefactor: kissed the hem of 
his garment: he wished fervently that he could 
have been the Colonel’s son: he expressed, re- 
peatedly, a desire that some one would speak 
ill of the Colonel, so that he, F. B., might have 
the opportunity of polishing that individual off 
in about two seconds. He revered the Colonel 
with all his heart; nor is any gentleman proof 
altogether against this constant regard and de- 
yotion from another. 

The Colonel used to wag his head wisely, 
and say Mr. Bayham’s suggestions were often 
exceedingly valuable, as indeed the fact was, 
though his conduct was no more of a piece with 
his opinions than those of some other folks 
occasionally are. 

“What the Colonel ought to do, Sir, to help 
him in the direction,” says F, B., “is to get into 
Parliament. The House of Commons would 
aid him into the Court of Directors, and the 
Court of Directors would help him in the 
House of Commons.” 

“Most wisely said,” says Warrington. 

The Colonel declined. “I have long had 
the House of Commons in my eye,” he said; 
“but not for me. I wanted my boy to go there. 
It would be a proud day for me if I could see 
him there.” 

‘“T can’t speak,” says Clive, from his end of 
the table? “I don’t understand about parties, 
like F. B. here.” 

“T believe I do know a thing or two,” Mr. 
Bayham here politely interposes. 

“ And politics do not interest me in the least,” 
Clive sighs out, drawing pictures with his fork 

mn his napkin and not heeding the other's inter- 
ruption. 

“T wish I knew what would interest him,” 
his father whispers to me, who happened to be 
athis side. ‘He never cares to be out of his 
painting-room ; and he doesn’t seem to be very 
happy even in there. I wish to God, Pen, I 
knew what had come over the boy.” I thought 
I knew; but what was the use of telling, now 
there was no remedy. 

“A dissolution is expected every day,” con- 
tinued F.B. “The papers are full of it. Min- 
isters can not go on with this majority—can not 
possibly go on, Sir. I have it on the best au- 
thority; and men who are anxious about their 
seats are writing to their constituents, or are 
subscribing at missionary meetings, or are gone 
down to lecturing at Atheneums, and that sort 
of thing.” 

Here Warrington burst out into a laughter, 
much louder than the occasion of the speech 
of F. B. seemed to warrant; and the Colonel, 
turning round with some dignity, asked the 
cause of George’s amusement. 

“What do you think your darling, Sir Barnes 
Newcome Newcome, has been doing during the 
recess?” cries Warrington. “I had a letter, 
this morning, from my liberal and punctual 
employer, Thomas Potts, Esquire, of the ‘ New- 
come Independent,’ who states, in language 
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scarcely respectful, that Sir Barnes Newcome 
Newcome is trying to come the religious dodge, 
as Mr. Potts calls it. He professes to be stricken 
down by grief on account of late family cireum- 
stances; wears black, and puts on the most 
piteous aspect, and asks ministers of various 
denominations to tea with him; and the last 
announcement is the most stupendous of all. 
Stop, I have it in my great-ceat ;” and, ringing 
the bell, George orders a servant to bring him a 
newspaper from his great-coat pocket. “Here 
it is, actually in print,” Warrington continues, 
and reads to us. “‘Newcome Antheneum. 
1. for the benefit of the Neweome Orphan Chil- 
dren’s Home, and 2. for the benefit of the New- 
come Soup Association, without distinction of 
denomination, Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, 
Bart., proposes to give two lectures, on Friday 
the 23d, and Friday the 30th, instant. No. 1. 
The Poetry of Childhood; Doctor Watts, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Jane Taylor. No. 2. The Poetry of 
Womanhood, and the Affections; Mrs. Heman’s 
L. E. L. Threepence will be charged at the 
doors, which will go to the use of the above two 
admirable Societies.’ Potts wants me to go 
down and hear him. He has an eye to busi- 
ness. He has had a quarrel with Sir Barnes, 
and wants me to go down and hear him, and 
smash him, he kindly says. Let us go down, 
Clive. You shall draw your cousin as you have 
drawn his villainous little mug a hundred times 
before; and I will do the smashing part, and 
we will have some fun out of the transaction.” 

“Besides, Florac will be in the country ; going 
to Rosebury is a journey worth the taking, I can 
tell you; and we have old Mrs. Mason to go 
and see, who sighs after you, Colonel. My 
wife went to see her,” remarks Mr. Pendennis, 
a“ and—” 

“And Miss Newcome, I know,” says the 
Colonel. 

“She is away at Brighton, with her little 
charges, for sea air. My wife heard from her 
to-day.” 

“Qh, indeed! Mrs. Pendennis corresponds 
with her?” says our host, darkling under his 
eyebrows; and, at this moment, my neighbor, 
F. B., is kind enough to scrunch my foot under 
the table with the weight of his heel, as much 
as to warn me, by an appeal to my own corns, 
to avoid treading on so delicate a subject in that 
house. “ Yes,” said I, in spite, perhaps in con- 
sequence of this interruption. “My wife does 
correspond with Miss Ethel, who is a noble 
creature, and whom those who know her know 
how to love and admire. She is very much 
changed since you knew her, Colonel Newcome ; 
since the misfortunes in Sir Barnes’s fanily, and 
the differences between you and him. Very 
much changed, and very much improved. Ask 
my wife about her, who knows her most inti- 
mately, and hears from her constantly.” 

“Very likely, very likely,” cried the Col- 
onel, hurriedly. “I hope she is improved, with 
all my heart. I am sure there was room for it. 
Gentlemen, shall we go up to the ladies and 
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have some coffee?” And herewith the colloquy 
ended, and the party ascended to the drawing- 
room. 

The party ascended to the drawing-room, 
where no doubt both the ladies were pleased by 
the invasion which ended their talk. My wife 
and the Colonel talked apart, and I saw the 
latter looking gloomy, and the former pleading 
very eagerly, and using a great deal of action, 
as the little hands are wont to do when the 
mistress’s heart is very much moved. I was 
sure she was pleading Ethel’s cause with her 
uncle. 

So indeed she was. And Mr. George, too, 
knew what her thoughts were. “ Look at her!” 
he said to me, “don’t you see what she is do- 
ing? She believes in that girl whom you all 
said Clive took a fancy to, before he married 
his present little placid wife ; a nice little simple 
creature, who is worth a dozen Ethels.” 

“ Simple certainly,” says Mr. P., with a shrug 
of the shoulder. 

“ A simpleton of twenty is better than a roué 
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of twenty. It is better not to have thought at 
all, than to have thought such things as must go 
through a girl’s mind whose life is passed in 
jilting and being jilted; whose eyes, as soon a: 
they are opened, are turned to the main chance, 
and are taught to leer at an earl, to languish at 
a marquis, and to grow blind before a common- 
er. I don’t know much about fashionable life. 
Heaven help us! (you young Brummell! I see 
the reproach in your face!) Why, Sir, it ab- 
solutely appears to me as if this little hop-o’- 
my-thumb of a creature has begun to give her- 
self airs since her marriage and her carriage. 
Do you know, I rather thought she patronized 
me? Are all women spoiled by their contact 
with the world, and their bloom rubbed off in 
the market? I know one who seems to me to 
remain pure! to be sure I only know her, and 
this little person, and Mrs. Flanagan, our laun- 
dress, and my sisters at home, who don’t count. 
But that Miss Newcome, to whom once you in- 
troduced me? Oh, the cockatrice! only that 
poison don’t affect your wife, the other would 
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kill her. I hope the Colonel will not believe a 
word which Laura says.” And my wife's téte- 
a-téte with our host coming to an end about this 
time, Mr. Warrington in high spirits goes up to 
the ladies, recapitulates the news of Barnes’s 
lecture, recites “‘ How doth the little busy bee,” 
and gives a quasi-satirical comment upon that 
well-known poem, which bewilders Mrs. Clive, 
until, set on by the laughter of the rest of the 
audience, she laughs very freely at that odd 
man, and calls him “ you droll satirical creature 
you!” and says “she never was so much amused 
in her life. Were you, Mrs. Pendennis?” 

Meanwhile Clive, who has been sitting apart 
moodily biting his nails, not listening to F. B.’s 
remarks, has broken into a laugh once or twice, 
and gone to a writing-book, on which, while 
George is still disserting, Clive is drawing. 

At the end of the other’s speech, F. B. goes 
up to the draughtsman, looks over his shoulder, 
makes one or two violent efforts as of inward 
convulsion, and finally explodes in an enormous 
guffaw. “It’s capital! By Jove, it’s capital! 
Sir Barnes would never dare to face his con- 
stituents with that picture of him hung up in 
Newcome !” 

And F. B. holds up the drawing, at which we 
all laugh except Laura. As for the Colonel, he 
paces up and down the room, holding the sketch 
close to his eyes, holding it away from him, 
patting it, clapping his son delightedly on the 
shoulder. “Capital! capital! We'll have the 
picture printed, by Jove, Sir; show vice its own 
image; and shame the viper in his own nest, 
Sir. That’s what we will.” 

Mrs. Pendennis came away with rather a 
heavy heart from this party. She chose to in- 
terest herself about the right or wrong of her 
friends; and her mind was disturbed by the 
Colonel’s'vindictive spirit. On the subsequent 
day we had occasion to visit our friend J. J. 
(who was completing the sweetest little picture, 
No. 263 in the Exhibition, “ Portrait of a Lady 
and Child”), and we found that Clive had been 
with the painter that morning likewise; and 
that J. J. was acquainted with his scheme, 
That he did not approve of it we could read in 
the artist’s grave countenance. “Nor does 
Clive approve of it either!” cried Ridley, with 
greater eagerness than he usually displayed, 
and more openness than he was accustomed to 
exhibit in judging unfavorably of his friends. 

“ Among them they have taken him away 
from his art,” Ridley said. “They don’t under- 
stand him when he talks about it; they despise 
him for pursuing it. Why should I wonder at 
that? my parents despised it too, and my father 
was not a grand gentleman like the Colonel, 
Mrs. Pendennis. Ah! why did the Colonel 
ever grow rich? Why had not Clive to work 
for his bread as I have? He would have done 

something that was worthy of him then; now 
his time must be spent in dancing attendance at 
balls and operas, and yawning at City board- 
rooms. They call that business: they think he 
is idling when he comes here, poor fellow! As 
Vor. XL—No. 62.—P 





if life wes long enough for our art, and the best 
labor we can give good enough for it! He went 
away groaning this morning, and quite sadden- 
ed in spirits. The Colonel wants to set up him- 
self for Parliament, or to set Clive up; but he 
says he won't. I hope he won't; do not you, 
Mrs. Pendennis ?” 

The painter turned as he spoke; and the 
bright northern light which fell upon the sitter’s 
head was intercepted, and lighted up his own as 
he addressed us. Out of that bright light look- 
ed his pale thoughtful face, and long locks and 
eager brown eyes. The pallet on his arm was 
a great shield painted of many colors: he car- 
ried his maul-stick and a sheaf of brushes along 
with it, the weapons of his glorious but harm- 
less war. With these he achieves conquests, 
wherein none are wounded save the envious : 
with that he shelters him against how much 
idleness, ambition, temptation! Occupied over 
that consoling work, idle thoughts can not gain 
the mastery over him: selfish wishes or desires 
are kept at bay. Art is truth: and truth is re- 
ligion: and its study and practice a daily work 
of pious duty. What are the world’s struggles, 
brawls, successes, to that calm recluse pursuing 
his calling? See, twinkling in the daritness 
round his chamber, numberless beautiful tro- 
phies of the graceful victories which he has won 
—sweet flowers of fancy reared by him—kind 
shapes of beauty which he has devised and 
moulded. The world enters into the artist’s 
studio, and scornfully bids him a price for his 
genius, or makes dull pretense to admire it. 
What know you of his art? You can not read 
the alphabet of that sacred book, good old 
Thomas Newcome! What can you tell of its 
glories, joys, secrets, consolations? Between 
his two best-beloved mistresses, poor Clive’s 
luckless father somehow interposes; and with 
sorrowful, even angry protests. In place of Art, 
the Colonel brings him a ledger; and in lieu of 
first love, shows him Rosey. 

No wonder that Clive hangs his head ; rebels 
sometimes, desponds always; he has positively 
determined to refuse to stand for Newcome, 
Ridley says. Laura is glad of his refusal, and 
begins to think of him once more as of the Clive 
of old days. 
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I WAS tired of watching. The Russian lights 

waxed dimmer and fewer, and the inter- 
vals between the rifle-cracks grew longer. The 
usual preparations for a night conflict had been 
made, but for once the enemy showed no sign 
of life. I lay star-gazing for a while, musing 
on the strangeness of my position, and specu- 
lating on my future destiny—whether a Russian 
ball was fated to close my accounts with this 
small planet, or it was decreed I should again 
return to my. own dear home on the banks of 
the Hudson. “What have I,” said I to myself, 
“to do with this siege of Sebastopol? What 
matters it to me whether the Russians or the 
Allies win the day; nay, hoist their flag over 
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the minarets of Stamboul? A pretty fool am I, 
an American, to forego my opportunities of use- 
fulness at home—I might be piling dollar on 
dollar, exporting corn, importing saws, setting 
up factories, freighting ships, dabbling in stocks 
and elections, and instead of all this, here I 
am, fighting with the Russian, who is not so bad 
a fellow after all ? 

* Que diable,” I repeated to myself, with an 
accent which I am conscious was not Parisian, 
“‘fais-je dans cette galere?” 

“You are a coward!” responded Pride and 
Ambition within me. “ You are seeing the world 
in its most exciting phase. You are learning 
life at a telegraphic rate. You are braving dan- 
ger, and this is one of the most pleasurable and 
manly performances known to human nature. 
You are, moreover, acquiring a knowledge of 
the science and practice of war under the great- 
est masters in Europe: who knows but this 
knowledge may one day raise you to the highest 
trusts in the gift of your countrymen, and fur- 
nish you with the means of saving your country 
from an invader? Besides, think of the past! 
Think of fighting on such classic ground as this !” 

My monitors had appealed too successfully to 
my pride to be unheard. They had touched a 
sensitive chord, especially in the last sentence. 
The ideas it conjured up quite overpowered me, 
To commingle one’s dust with that of unbroken 
lines of heroes thousands of years old! To fall 
where warriors had fallen, the face to the foe, 
when Troy still stood! To pitch one’s tent on 
one of the graves of Grecian civilization! To 
be a tenant in common with Mithridates, and 
dynasties of great Middle Age chiefs! To add 
one more link to a historic chain which begins 
before Moses, and whose other links are inter- 
woven with half the great names of the world! 
I was lost in contemplation of so vast a gallery 
of pictures. 

A dark cloud had just been driven northward, 
uncovering a crescent moon, which shed hazy 
beams on the heights. I could distinguish the 
ridges of a deep gulley in which many a brave 
man had breathed his last only a day or two 
before, in a sally. 

Who knows how many bones of Scythians, 
Greeks, Italians, Tartars, lie under the mould 
in that ravine, hereafter to be dug up and 
shown to strangers as relics of the great siege 
of Sebastopol ? 

Might I not be sitting on the grave of a king 
of the Bosporus ? 

The thought so fired me that I sprang to my 
feet. 

There were the frowning bastions of the city, 
with straggling lights glimmering in the dis- 
tance—our batteries, gloomier and darker still 
—the mountain ridges, marked in uncertain 
outline against the sky : far away, on the left, I 
fancied I could even catch a glimpse of the 
dusky waters of the Black Sea. Strange to say, 
there was not a sound to hear but the faint 
echoes of the waves breaking on the rocks of 
Cherson. For once, a night was given to peace. 





I sat down again, and the old thoughts rush. 
ed into my mind more vividly than before. The 
past became a visible reality. I felt my identity 
fading away. 

For I was not at all surprised when I saw g 
dazzling bright light on my left hand, spreading 
from crag to crag, penetrating the valleys, and 
even surpassing the brilliancy of day. Nor did 
I stir when hundreds, nay thousands of men, in 
short blue tunics, swarmed to the top of a hill— 
one bearing tools, another cement, others huge 
blocks of hewn stone. The hill overhung the sea. 
Its summit was being crowned with a noble ed- 
ifice, rudely fashioned, it is true, but Cyclopean 
in its dimensions and style. The last stone was 
laid on the topmost tier: shouts, in a strange 
wild tongue rose from the throng ; swords flash- 
ed in the unearthly light ; cattle pranced to and 
fro among the multitude. A few moments of 
confusion—then the throng was cleft by a state- 
ly procession, headed by a maiden in virgin 
white. As she reached the temple fresh shouts 
rang in air, and I could see the throng press 
round her, waving their weapons, and apparent- 
ly much excited. She stood on an elevated 
mound in front of the building; and a youth, 
richly robed, was led forward between two stout 
warriors, and made to kneel at her side. It was 
the work of a moment: the maiden looked to 
heaven—the crowd was hushed. Then I saw 
her arm swiftly raised; I saw the flash of the 
blade, and the youth sank to earth, his life- 
blood bubbling from the wound. Again the 
hills and valleys rang with tumultuous shouts, 
and a heroic fire seemed to light up the maid- 
en’s face. 

I was not in the least surprised at all this, 
say, because I knew perfectly that the maiden 
was Iphigenia, and that the gods had ordained 
that human victims should be offered up at the 
shrine of Artemis, in commemoration of the 
landing and conquests of the Amazons in the 
Chersonesus. 

A shadow fell on the scene—a flash of dark- 
ness. It seemed but for a second—I had lost 
the conventional idea of time—then the bright 
dazzling light was there again, and the lofty 
temple, and the crowd mantling the hill, and 
the radiant priestess, serene as before, amidst 
the frantic enthusiasm of the people. This 
time two youths, in gorgeous apparel, were 
dragged to the altar. I could see, by their fault- 
less profiles and costume, that they were Greeks. 
The priestess hesitates. She would speak with 
the victims. Obediently but sullenly the war- 
riors retire. A moment’s conversation, and 
Iphigenia addresses the crowd, I could see 
plainly from her gestures, in the name of the 
divine Artemis. Silence at first; then mur- 
murs; but, at last, a shout of assent. One of 
the victims looses his gorgeous mantle from his 
neck, and mingles with the throng. Pylades is 
saved. The other is led to the altar. In speech- 
less suspense the warriors await the fatal blow. 
Did they not see the likeness between the 
priestess and the victim? Could a sister stab 
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a brother to the heart? Again the radiant vir- 
gin speaks. The crowd cower under her gaze. 
She asks for time; she declares that the goddess 
respites the victim for a day. No shout this 
time from the men of blood; but muttered 
oaths, and scowling faces, and clenched fists ; 

then, sulkily, in small knots, the throng dis- 
solves. Orestes is safe. 

I knew that in the darkness now steeping the 
temple, and in the howling wind which fretted 
the black waves of the Euxine, a trusty bark was 
bearing away forever the gallant Orestes and the 
virgin priestess of Artemis. 

When the light flashed out again, it was not 
on the cliffs but on the bay shore, right over the 
city of Sebastopol. But there were no battle- 
ments or towers there, nor batteries, nor lofty 
arsenals, nor mast-forests. Instead, rows of 
huts lined the beach. Queer craft, with long 
oars and a clumsy sail, lay in the harbor, and 
the country around seemed industriously tilled. 
I saw groups of sturdy men all busy at work— 
one building, another sowing, a third bearing 
home the fruits of the chase; others again re- 
turning from battle, begrimed with blood and 
dust, and bearing Scythian trophies. I knew at 
a glance that these were the Heraclide, or clan 
of Hercules, who settled here about the time 
the Jews were carried captive to Babylon, per- 
haps not far from the period of the foundation 
of Rome. 

A sturdy, manful race. Though brave as 
steel, not particularly given to fighting, as the 
Scythians of the Bosporus were : addicted rather 
to peaceful pursuits, husbandry, and trade: 
mainly remarkable for their unquenchable love 
for independence, which protected their city of 
Cherson for fifteen centuries against the name- 
less hordes of the north and east. As the phan- 
tom light flitted over the seene—centuries being 
condensed into a second’s flash—I could see the 
town of Cherson spreading itself, winding along 
the creek, creeping up the hillside, losing itself 
in the valleys. Fort Constantine was a mart 
for Colchis wool, first introduced to notice by 
that bold sailor and speculator, Jason. On the 
site of the star fort was a rich plantation, on 
which scores of stout farmers toiled. Plenty 
and riches basked in every nook. There was 
no chance there for the Kings of the Bosporus. 
Theirs to rule the rude northern clans which 
had wormed their way along the Cimmerian 
shores, but not to press their yoke on the brown 
necks of the bold men of Cherson. For many 
a transient flash which lit up the city revealed a 
funeral procession; and by the symbols I knew 
that a king had been slain in battle, and that 
his corse was being laid in the land of his en- 
emies, 

But who is this? What tall, manly figure 
strides the plains of Cherson with a monarch’s 
tread? His face is handsome though care-worn ; 

genius sparkles in his eye; there is something 
in his gesture as well as his costume which tells 
of Asia and of eastern despots. There could 
be no doubt; on yonder hill, with hand out- 





euided. to the southwest, med, Mithridates 
Eupator, the immortal foe of Rome. He had 
been driven from his hore. Pompey had con- 
quered his kingdoms. His palace was a Roman 
barrack. His friends wore the captive chaplet 
in the conqueror’s triumph in the Forum. Of 
his immense army, gathered from twenty-six 
nations, a bare handful had followed their ex- 
iled king. His favorite son had turned against 
him. The inexorable legions of Rome were on 
his track ; earth knew no hiding-place so remote 
that it could be a refuge for him. Yet in that 
dark hour, when Fate seemed to have done her 
worst, the great man’s heart was unbroken, and 
he stood high on the cliffs of Cherson, with hand 
pointed toward his enemy, planning a conquest 
of Italy with an army from the Bosporus. Nor 
was the scheme a senseless one. Ever the rest- 
less sons of Hercules, scornful as they were of 
kings, were ready to march under such a chief. 
Legions sprang into existence at his bidding. I 
could see him pace the heights, now crowned 
with Russian batteries, marshaling band after 
band, haranguing each in their native tongue. 
Oh, it was a noble sight to see this heroic exile, 
battered and crushed by misfortune, call armies 
of foreigners round his banner by the mere mag- 
netism of his courage and his will, and, while 
nothing was so much canvassed in the Forum 
as what should be done with him when they 
caught him, calmly elaborate a scientific inva- 
sion of Italy in anticipation of the Goths! 

And when the view dissolved—and I knew 
that misfortune had been constant to the last ; 
that of all his companions Treachery alone had 
been faithful to him; that the time had come 
when he could regret that he had steeled his 
body against poisons, and not steeled his heart 
against the violence of his hatred—when I saw 
the men of Cherson once more drive the Seyth- 
ians from their city, and deny to other kings 
the crown worn by Mithridates alone—I felt 
that it was something to stand where such a 
man had trod, to breathe the air which had 
received his last oath of immortal enmity to 
Rome. 

Again, I knew that time was flying by the 
century. Greater and richer grew the city of 
Cherson. Sebastopol was a village to it. White 
sails did not speckle but clothed the frith. What 
a race of men were these! Republicans they ; 
peaceful, industrious, generous to their neigh- 
bors; seeking no man’s land, coveting no man’s 
spoil, knowing no man’s law but their own. 
What if their share of God's earth were less 
than Rhode Island! What they had, they used ; 
and that so well that it sufficed. It was not 
their doing if a boastful giant—King of the ad- 
joining Bosporus—like another frog emulating 
the ox, presumed to claim the authority con- 
ceded to Mithridates, and marched to subdue 
Cherson. It was not their brave chief, Phar- 
naces, who proposed to settle the fate of the 
peninsula by single combat with the giant king; 
for Pharnaces was a small man, possibly a wool 
merchant. And so, when I saw the two chiefs 
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meet, the huge Savromates brandishing a blade 
like an enormous claymore, his antagonist armed 
with the common gladius, it delighted me to 
watch the superior address of the latter; and I 
own to very little horror when the head of Sa- 
vromates rolled to the earth, and his vast frame 
fell with a heavy shock. On themselves alone 
the blame if, after this, the people of the Bos- 
porus became subject to Cherson, and were “‘al- 
lowed a little land to cultivate.” 

I had long seen Romans at Cherson. A 
stranger sight was venerable men of grave as- 
pect and earnest manner, who landed there and 
spent night and day in haranguing and teaching 
the people. One I noticed—a brave old man, 
whose face was the mildest I ever saw; he staid 
but a short time. I knew that this was Saint 
Clement, and that the Emperor Hadrian had 
condemned him to work in the quarries of In- 
kermann because he was a Christian. Even 
there he wrought his own work; and I saw him 
afterward dragged by the Roman soldiers to the 
topmost cliff at Cherson, and hurled headlong 
into the sea. 

A more startling sight still I saw, as the light 
flowed and ebbed over the town of Cherson, 
when the Bosporian Asander, who had married 
the Chersonite Gycia, daughter of the richest 
citizen of the republic, laid his dark plot to over- 
throw the State, and render it subject to the 
Bosporians. First came small bands of war- 


riors from the Bosporus, bearing presents to 


Gycia; though all took their leave when their 
errand was performed, none left the city, but 
were concealed by Asander in the palace. Then 
a secret council, held at dead of night, between 
Gycia and the chief men of Cherson; dark hints 
of peril from the former, and a promise to save 
the State if a tomb were promised her in the 
heart of the city. The pledge was given. I 
saw men bearing faggots, which they laid on 
every side of the palace, and piled round and 
round and to the very ceilings; then, at a sig- 
nal, the torch was applied, and the flames blazed 
and crackled over the edifice, and not one Bos- 
porian escaped. Are those the same stones 
which serve to cover the Russian riflemen ? 

Strange figures were pouring down from the 
hills into the plain. Some resembled the Scyth- 
ians of the old Kingdom of Bosporus, and wore 
an air of semi-civilization, though their aspect 
was uncomely, and their look treacherous. Oth- 
ers were primitive men of the northern and 
eastern forests. Shaggy hides covered their 
shoulders and girt their loins; their faces were 
frightful to behold, and their long, matted hair 
—resembling the mane of the horses they rode 
—reminded me of the Centaurs. Down they 
came, pouring like birds of prey on the fertile 
valleys between the mountains, ravaging in a 
season the work of centuries. 

I knew at once that these were the Huns. 

Cherson stood the shock bravely. Year after 
year they came, plundering and robbing to the 
very walls of the fortress; and I could see, as 
years swept swiftly by under my gaze, that the 





little republic was narrowing its limits and clus- 
tering its sons in a smaller compass ; but there 
was no sign of dismay or submission. 

A splendid exile, whom I recognized at once 
as an Emperor, Justinian the Second, landed 
where the Russian ships are now sunk. He had 
come to seek a home, a refuge from the revolu. 
tion which drove him from the throne. How 
could the Chersonites meet, by night, in that 
dark council, and resolve to betray the outcast 
to his enemies? Why did they not at least 
make sure of the fidelity of their citizens ? 

For a bark leaves the promontory, and the 
spray which froths over her bow cools the fe- 
vered brow of the revengeful exile. It is not 
for nothing that he turns his face to the city, 
and with hand uplift, takes a solemn oath to 
punish those who would have given him up. 
An oath, I knew, not lightly made, or to be pos. 
sibly forgotten. <A fleet, black with soldiers, 
sails into the bay. “Tis the Emperor's banner 
they bear: Justinian has regained his throne. 
Dismay, for once, overwhelms the city. Brief 
and bloody is the fight: what could avail against 
a hundred thousand trained troops? A haggard 
remnant of the Chersonites I follow with my 
eye to the woods; the others’ blood dyes scarlet 
the waters of the bay. The survivors will be- 
tray no more outcasts. 

Again I see the fleet approach. A Euxine 
storm is gathering; the waves whiten ; ship aft- 
er ship I watch as it struggles in the agony, and 
Iseeitno more. The vengeance of the outcast 
is not satiated: the city, says he, must be razed 
to the ground, and nothing left to show where 
it stood; every soul must be brought to Con- 
stantinople. ‘There was spirit left in Cherson. 
From their hiding-places in the mountains, from 
the caverns of Inkermann, from the clefts of the 
rocks, I behold the defeated assemble and hold 
brief counsel on their fate. What a handful 
they are! Yet better that handful for Cherson 
than the fatal allies they seek from the barbar- 
ous Chazars. For if the Chazar chief does send 
an army so powerful that Justinian is driven 
back to the gates of Byzantium, even loses 
his head in the scuffle, for Cherson henceforth 
naught is left but a choice of masters—either 
the Chazar chief on the one hand, or the Em- 
peror on the other—Scylla or Charybdis. As 
it happens, seeking to avoid both, it is trampled 
by both: the Chazars eat up the land, and the 
Emperor erects it into a “ Protectorate.” Hence- 
forth Cherson becomes contemptible. I see no 
fields tilled, no traces of learning or refinement, 
no symptom of stern democracy; nothing but 
weeds in the fields and weeds in the daily life 
of the barbarians. It is all weeds together; and 
when the Russian plow comes the whole will be 
uprooted. 

Viadimir is the man—the type of the Mid- 
dle Age hero—brave, unrelenting, superstitious, 
endowed with Herculean strength. In the great 
square at Cherson—near yon Russian battery— 
the Russ Vladimir fulfills his oath ; he is bap- 
tized a Christian in the midst of his warriors 
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and a crowd of vanquished Chazars, A ruler 
superior to his age, he leaves Cherson free to 
revive from the loses of war; and once more I 
see pleasant farms laid out, trading ships in the 
port, bales of merchandise on the beach. ‘Tis 
but a passing gleam in a dark era. Very soon 
other barbarous tribes, fresher from the woods, 
and therefore the better men in battle, covet 
the riches of Cherson—Picheneges, Comanes, 
scores of nameless others: the Emperor still 
maintains his “ Protectorate ;” the Russians 
must have their share in the scramble; be- 
tween all, Cherson is again swallowed up, and 
the last vestige of its republican glories swept 
away. It is almost a blessing for the country 
when the Mogul Tatars overrun it, and, expel- 
ling all the Huns together, prove themselves 
able to hold it. °Tis a new thing to see the 
crescent here; but it floats over ruins—ruins 
which the fierce, warlike Tatars are unable to 
rebuild. A deep shadow—monotonous gloom 
—hides Cherson from view. 

I knew that centuries had elapsed in the in- 
terval—that the sceptre of the Chersonesus had 
passed to Kaffa, and that the Genoese and Ital- 
ians were rearing republics of traders on the 
coast, when I[ saw a fleet of Mediterranean craft 
sail into the harbor of Balaclava. Symbolon— 
perhaps, the place where ships were tossed to- 
gether—was what they called it; but when the 
Italians landed and beat the inhabitants in a 
pitched battle, they rechristened it Bella-Chi- 
ave—Beautiful Key—since corrupted into Bala- 
clava. Inkermann, too, they seized—passing 
over Cherson, now a mere assemblage of fish- 
ermen’s huts. ‘These the days of Genoese su- 
premacy. They trod the land as masters: 
ruling their rulers, the Mogul Tatars, by the 
force of their civilization, their wealth, and 
their daring. Had they been able to set any 
bounds at all to their rapacity and intolerance 
of restraint—had they ever remembered what 
these Tatars had done when they were roused, 
and what they might do again they might have 
been there still, and I— I should never have 
pitched my tent on these heights. But they were 
haughty, fool-hardy, cruel; the Empire of the 
East had fallen, and Sultan Mahmoud only de- 
manded a pretext to extend his dominions; I 
saw his Turks scaling the ridges on the East, 
and his fleets sailing into the harbors of Bella- 
Chiave and Cherson. For the Genoese there 
was no choice but expatriation, and a prison at 
Constantinople, or death. It was, says the his- 
torian,.a dark day for the Republic of Genoa, 
and many wise men believed that its star had 
set. Less than twenty years after, a Genoese, 
by way of compensating the world for the loss 
it had sustained in the destruction of civiliza- 
tion in the Chersonesus, discovered America. 

I saw no more of the Cross; the Crescent was 
every where. Again the Crimea was a Protec- 
torate, the Protector being the lineal successor 
of the Emperor of the East, the Sultan; and 
the local governor, a Tatar Khan, for some 
time, a member of the great Gerai family. 


| Nothing on any side to be seen but wars, pi- 


racy, and flames, Bandits by profession, the 
Tatars lived by selling their services to the 
neighboring monarchs: now for, now against 
the Czar or the King of Poland; steeped every 
where in blood and rapine. Khan after Khan 
marshaled his bands of pirates on the beach at 
Cherson, and started to lay waste some flourish- 
ing settlement in the vicinity, It was the best 
of the Gerais (the ancestor alone excepted)— 
Mohammed—who invaded Russia, devastating 
| all before him. Nothing withstood his progress 
till he arrived at Moscow: there the Czar bought 
peace, and Mohammed retired, having put all 
| the children and invalids to death, in order, as 
he said, to accustom his soldiers to be stern and 
unfeeling. More than once Russian civiliza- 
| tion hangs in the balance; another Tatar vic- 
tory will supersede it by Asiatic barbarism. Only 
|to think that a woman’s trick of Catherine 
| the First, Menschikoff’s cast-off mistress, was 
| the only means of preserving Russia to Peter 
the Great; that, without the dragoon’s wife, its 
capital might have been Simpferopol, and the 
Moguls lords of the whole country from Arch- 
angel to Cherson. 

A few reigns and it is too late for any thing 
of the kind. The Russians are growing strong 
and civilized, as the Tatars retrograde in the 
scale of humanity. I see the Russian flag on 
the heights round Bakschiserai. On it comes, 
slowly, irresistibly ; it floats over Inkermann ; it 
waves in the mist of Balaclava; Dolgoruki tri- 
umphs; the whole Chersonesus is Russian. But 
the wily Empress does not intend to swell her 
dominions by conquest; Potemkin has laid a 
shrewder plot. I see the eagles depart, and the 
crescent once more over the high places; the 
men who disembark from the Turkish galleys 
still wear an air of authority; a Gerai is still 
Khan of the Crimea. But the net is being 
drawn closer round the throne. A few years 
of struggles, and a few weeks before the inde- 
pendence of the United States is established, 
Catherine the Great proclaims that she and she 
only is the future sovereign of the Crimea. The 
Turks have signed their death-warrant in the 
Treaty of Kainardji. There is a little fighting 
to be done with the Tatars, who, such is their 
barbarism, have a standing army of 200,000 
men; but the last of the Gerais willingly resigns 
in favor of Catherine, and the bulk of the peo- 
ple, weary of their neighbors at Constantinople, 
and won by the tolerant policy of the great Em- 
press, resign themselves to form part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

It is Catherine I see riding over the rocks of 
Cherson. A troop of Tatars form her body- 
guard, so thorough is her confidence in her star, 
and so ready they to accept the new sovereign. 
Fifty thousand troops are encamped at Cherson 
and Inkermann, every man of them ready to die 
for their Empress. Potemkin, risen from fa- 
vorite to be Prime Minister, and in some meas- 
ure conqueror of the Crimea, rides by her side; 
and the pair, as they rein their horses on the 
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brow of the cliff, and look downward into the 
valley and over the lesser heights, are evidently 
lost in thought. The past is appearing before 
them as it appears before me. Perchance, too, 
the Great Catherine is reading the future as 
well: of the final extirpation of the Crescent, 
of the completion of her great work, and of the 
struggle between Russia and Europe, whose first 
act was destined to be played out on the ground 
she trod. Well might her brow be darkened. 
Time presses. Cherson makes way for Sebas- 
topol. Night and day armies of workmen must 
toil to raise forts, and arsenals, and batteries. 
If they be not alert at their task, the Allies will 
be upon them, and Sebastopol will be taken. 
* t * + * 

All at once, without warning or preliminary 
sign, a blazing red light burst forth at some dis- 
tance on my right, and I was almost deafened by 
the sudden roar of artillery. I suppose the inter- 
val was not more than a couple of seconds—it ap- 
peared inappreciable—and the French batteries 
on my left responded with equal noise and flash. 
Then followed rifle-cracks by the hundred, every 
crest, and gorge, and bush spitting fire like a 
dragon. I could hear the shouts between the 
eannon-shots—now and then a shriek—then 
again the clear, manly voice of a French officer 
ealling, “A mot! mes enfans! & moi!” 

It was clear the night was not to be given to 
peace, as I had supposed. Not relishing the 


idea of being shot star-gazing, and warned by the 
monitory voice of several whistling bullets which 
struck the ground not far from where I was, I 
ran forward to the nearest picket, if not to par- 


ticipate in, at least to witness the battle. I was 
challenged, of course, and had just given the 
eountersign, when I felt a sudden sensation of 
numbness in my right leg. I fell to the ground. 
“Are you hurt, Sir?” cried one of the men 
nearest me. 

“ —hurt ?” I eried, feeling my leg curiously 
to ascertain first whether I had one, next wheth- 
er it had a foot on, knee, and all the rest. My 
doubts were soon set at rest. My leg was broken. 
My feelings as I was carried off in a stretcher 
to the hospital can be imagined. So much for 
the present for classic ground! 





AN EVENING AT NEWPORT. 
“ The guests are met, the feast is set; 
May’st hear the merry din.” 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

M* friend Don Bobtail Fandango is making 

his usual summer tour of the Watering- 
places, and is as welcome as ever to all his old 
and all his new friends. He has persuaded me 
to accompany him from Avon Springs, at which 
place, I learn from those who pass the season 
there, there is by far the most agreeable and se- 
lect society of all the great fashionable resorts. 
At various other small Watering-places where I 
have stopped for a few days, and which seemed 
to me rather dull, I have been told with em- 
phasis, that there was no fuss, no dressing, 
none of the foolish trouble of Newport and Sar- 





atoga—all of which I am willing to believe, on}; 
I wish it had been said with less tossing of the 
head and less invidious bitterness, as if all who 
preferred those larger and more famous resorts 
had gone down incontinently into destruction, 

There is my Aunt Mastodon, the large-framed, 
somewhat bony woman, whom you are sure ty 
meet at one of the minor summer resorts, and 
who says, with a loud voice, that she has 1 
idea of letting Jane Maria and Matilda Ann be 
spoiled with the frivolities of fashionable life. 
and turn night into day and carry the city into 
the country, as they do at Newport and Sara. 
toga—a life of which decent people ought to be 
ashamed. You can not conceive how severe 
Aunt Mastodon is upon what she terms, with a 
withering sneer, “fashionable” society. She 
thinks fashion is only a polite name for Satan; 
and when she says of a person, with that vir- 
tuous screw of her mouth, “she is fashionable,” 
you would think, if you were a foreigner, and 
did not understand the language, or if you were 
deaf and could not hear, that my aunt had said 
“she is .” But you may be sure she never 
uses that word ; on the contrary, she is very par- 
ticular to go to church in the afternoon, and if 
she sees Jane Maria or Matilda Ann inclined 
to be drowsy, my Aunt Mastodon fixes her ma- 
ternal eye upon them, and makes the responses 
in such a loud and severe tone, that my cousins 
are sure to rouse themselves, and fancy mamma 
has been saying that somebody is fashionable. 

Yet it is curious to observe that my Aunt 
Mastodon, who lives in the little town of Griffin 
(Uncle M. is cashier of the Exterior Bank of 
Griffin), and who is the only person in that town 
who troubles herself about the sins of the city, 
is also the only person whose bonnets and dresses, 
and those of her daughters, have a faded air of 
second-hand fashion: and my cousins are the 
only Griffinites who are perpetually anxious not 
to do any thing which is not “genteel.” The 
other people in Griffin have a quiet, homely, 
country air. They wear plain bonnets, and 
dresses plainly made. They talk loud, and 
laugh little, and go to bed early, as is the way 
with sober country people. “Oh! those poor 
sinners in the city, given over to fashion, what 
will become of their souls ?” says my Aunt Mas- 
todon, when she gets a little excited by seeing 
that Jane Maria’s new bonnet (a razee of last 
year’s) is not sufficiently down in the nape of 
her neck. 

“My dear Smytthe,” says Don Bob to me 
when we talk of my Aunt Mastodon, whose 
family connection is very large, and some of 
whom we always meet at every place we visit 
during the summer, “do you suppose if a good 
angel, in the shape of your Uncle Mastodon, 
should say to your aunt that he had received 
his share of the great Mastodon estates so long 
buried in England, and had consequently re- 
signed his responsibilities as cashier of the Ex- 
terior Bank of Griffin, and intended to remove 
to the city and spend his thirty thousand dollars 
a year like a gentleman—do you suppose your 
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Aunt Mastodon would prefer to remain in the 
soft seclusion of Griffin, or would she go to the 
city, and live in a large house, and do obsequi- 
ously every thing that Fashion told her to do? 
Smytthe, it is bad enough, if you please, that a 
woman should be what your Aunt Mastodon 
means to imply when she says ‘fashionable’— 
but it is much worse when the disappointed de- 
sire of being fashionable degenerates into an 
impotent envy and chagrin; and you may tell 
your Aunt Mastodon so, and all your other rel- 
atives of the Pharisee persuasion.” 

Charity and perception are so closely allied, 
that I have observed the most quiet and well- 
behaved people have little time to criticise the 
sins of their neighbors. The severe social critic 
is probably either a person who likes society 
very much and is afraid that excesses will ruin 
it, and so speaks from a kind of excusable self- 
interest; or he is a disappointed aspirant whose 
name is Fox, and who can not get the grapes. 
Don Bob is of the former kind. ‘Iam so fond 
of society,” he says, “that I can not bear to see 
it spoiled. Iam also fond of wine, and I there- 
fore am very much opposed to intemperance. 
If people wouldn’t get drunk, we should have 
no need of a liquor-law. It is always the abuse 
that ruins the use.” 

And so we chat and smoke while the soft 
days glide over the lovely island, and the pretty 
spectacle of a month’s gay life flashes along the 
sea-side. Last evering Don Bob and I saun- 
tered into the ball-room and listened to the mu- 
sic and watched the dancers. 

“Young and lively people brilliantly dressed, 
carrying roses in their hands and roses in their 
cheeks, and moving gracefully to exquisite mu- 
sic, do not seem to me to be the chief of sin- 
ners,” said Don Bob. ‘They don’t say very 
wise things, I suppose; but how much wiser is 
your Aunt Mastodon when she applies that vir- 
tuous screw of hers to this cheerfal sight, and 
distills a few drops of gall from it? There is 
your cousin, Jane Maria (the scrawny girl by 
the window), who wouldn’t dance this waltz for 
any earthly consideration, perhaps; but I beg 
you to overhear what she is saying to that pale 
young man in spectacles, and then tell me 
whether it is any more trivial to stand on the 
edge of a ball-room, talking the most vapid 
platitudes, and wondering how girls can do so, 
than it is to obey the instinct of youth, and 
health, and good spirits, and move in measure 
to this delicious music. Why, Smytthe, if it is 
frivolous to dance, what is it to look on and rail 
at dancing? And indeed,” said the Spanish 
Embassador, smiling, “‘one would fancy that 
dancing were the only social sin in America, if 
one were to listen to all the Mastodons. Look 
here! that lovely little cloud of pink muslin 
which has just floated across the room is Flora 
Harebell, who is, indeed, no Plato in petticoats, 
but a sweet little girl, and any man may thank 
his stars if they give him such a flower as that 
to adorn his house. Flora will not say very 
profound things to you, nor understand all your 









romantic remarks, you know ; but she is a dar- 
ling, for all that, a simple, sweet, affectionate 
girl. Iam happy to add that, being in good 
health and spirits, full of fun, and with a quick 
ear for music, she is very fond of dancing, and 
dances beautifully. Now observe our severe 
friend Clytemnestra. She has read a good 
deal; she is bright and smart; she says sharp 
things in a demure way—a velvety-claw style 
of conversation—her hard round eyes are an 
accurate table of contents of what is behind 
them; she has built three tabernacles in her 
life: the first to the world, and the second to 
the world, and the third to the world; she has 
no faith in men, and, knowing herself best, none 
in women; she is b/asé, and bitter, and unhap- 
py; living all the time in the world, and all the 
time railing at it; enjoying nothing sincerely, 
and sacrificing a possible friendship to a sar- 
casm. Clytemnestra is much more feline than 
feminine. Does it make you sad, and do you 
think people are dreadfully frivolous, when you 
see little Flora Harebell dancing? Then how 
do you feel when you see Clytemnestra investing 
society and bombarding it with satire ?” 

“My dear Don Bob,” I reply, “ it’s all a mess. 
If you prefer the sparkling, why should not I 
like the sardonic? And if you present my Aunt 
Mastodon, who enviously haunts the edges of 
society, and my severe friend Clytemnestra, who 
tries to sting it, and little Flora Harebell, as 
specimens of ‘society,’ what a precious thing it 
must be, and what wise men we are to give our- 
selves any trouble about it!” 

“ As for that, I live in the world and in a 
certain society,” returned Don Bob, “and I 
must get what I can out of it. You say that 
‘society’ is an organized lie; but I find nothing 
falser in the drawing-room than I do out of it. 
I state it as a fact, I don’t urge it as an excuse. 
Do you think Mr. Hide is any truer in his office 
down town than Mrs. Hide in her parlor up 
town? Does Mr. Hide, when he is trying to 
buy or sell a cargo of sugar or five hundred 
shares of a stock which he is afraid of, love his 
neighbor as himself, and do as he would be done 
by, a bit more than Mrs. Hide, who, consumed 
with jealousy at Mrs. Gimp’s handsomer silk, 
smilingly wishes that lady good-morning, and is 
so glad to see her? Or in the courts at the City 
Hall and the Tombs do you find such a single- 
hearted regard for truth that a drawing-room 
seems to you so awful? Or, in the pulpit, 
what lie more terrible than the sermon on broth- 
erly love by the Reverend Simeon Sop, who at 
home is the most irritable and captious of men? 
Do you say these are rare cases? If they are, 
the rarity holds all through, and the lady in the 
parlor is as truthful in her silk flounces as the 
lord in the counting-room in his broadcloth 
coat.” 

“T wish Aunt Mastodon could hear you,” 
said I with a laugh. 

“Your amiable relative makes the frequent 
mistake of supposing that goodness belongs to 
certain classes. Virtue is catholic. A rieh 
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man is as likely to be good as a poor man. 
There is great raillery just now at the English 
aristocracy. Behold in the Crimea the terrible 
proof of corruption, shout all the democrats. 
Yes, and also behold the other facts in the 
Crimea; one that the Earl of Cardigan, who is 
a dissipated and licentious man, is yet a brave 
and intrepid soldier, as full of pluck as Sidney ; 
and also, that the woman who has gone as a 
ministering angel of sympathy and care to the 
suffering army, is from the ranks of that ‘ fash- 
ionable’ world which our dear Aunt Mastodon, 
not being in it, so heartily despises. Which do 
you prefer—the aristocracy or the snobbery of 
England? I decidedly prefer the former. It is 
no greater sin to drive in a carriage than to walk. 
It is the spirit with which things are done, not the 
fact of doing them, that determines their char- 
acter. Do you remember the dear old Parson 
Adams of your great Fielding? ‘Vanity! I 
despise nothing so much as vanity. The best 
sermon I ever wrote was upon vanity.’ Your 
Aunt Mastodon’s censure of sin is worse than 
the sin she censures.” 

While we were talking the music played on, 
and the waltzers whirled. Don Bob stood lean- 
ing against the wall, and earnestly watching the 
seene. A gravity slowly settled upon his face, 


and there was a look of melancholy in his eyes. 
“If we could love the leaves upon the trees,” 
said he at length, while his head kept time to 


the music, “or could have any sentient relations 
with them, with how much pathetic interest we 
should watch them as they fluttered and flash- 
ed in the bright spring mornings, and sang in 
the summer air. For beneath the sense of their 
life, and our enjoyment of it, would be the bit- 
ter consciousness that- it was but for a season, 
and that next year the same south wind would 
play among the branches of the same tree, but 
the leaves it would shake into song would not 
be these leaves.” 

“My dear Embassador, you are getting mel- 
ancholy, if not morbid. Life is full of changes. 
If you are going to get sentimental over change, 
you are in a hopeless condition. Have you seen 
Miss Dolly Swabbers yet? I see her brother 
Remus is performing in the polka.” 

Don Bobtail took a huge pinch of snuff. 

“TI know what you are thinking of,” said he 
to me slowly. “ You are wondering why I did 
not marry Dolly Swabbers.” 

“ Certainly,” replied I; “it will be two years 
in August that you said to me, ‘I have seen a 
lady to whom I intend to make an offer of my 
hand and heart ;’ and you made some other lit- 
tle remarks which you may remember, of the 
tendency of the fair sex to fall into the arms 
of certain people !” 

“Smytthe, there is one sufficient reason for 
my not having married Miss Dolly Swabbers. 
She wouldn’t have me. And it is a good thing 
for the Mastodons to know, and may alleviate 
their judgments of the great world they devote 
themselves to despising, that a young woman, 
who was not even in the whirl of ‘ fashion,’ 





but on what Mr. Benoni calls the ‘ outsquirts’ 
of society, refused to marry the Spanish Em. 
bassador because she did not happen to fancy 
him. Would Cousin Jane Maria have done 
it? Would Aunt Mastodon have allowed her 
todo it? I can’t say that my heart was much 
touched, for I had not consulted it in making 
my addresses, but my vanity was wounded. It 
is such facts as these which should be known to 
the Mastodon family. I have always believed 
that a butcher’s daughter would be just as glad 
and eager to marry a duke as an earl’s daughter. 
Mercenary marriages are not confined to any 
class. Is a rich farmer's son not a welcome 
wooer in all the neighboring parishes? Is a 
man of four hundred a year not as anxious that 
his Dolly should ‘marry well’ as a man of forty 
thousand a year? Why do we all snivel over 
Auld Robin Gray, when Jenny Wren sings it so 
softly at twilight? It is a ballad of a merce- 
nary marriage. It is a mariage de convenance, 
done into Scotch and slow music.” 

“Dear Don Bob, you are extremely bellig- 
erent this summer,” said I, as my eyes careless- 
ly floated on with the dancers. 

“Well,” answered he, smiling, “I suppose I 
am. The Mastodons have had it all their own 
way so long, that I feel quite gladiatorial. They 
have been trampling about and crushing down 
so many flowers with the weeds, that I am in 
for a hunt. ‘Society’ has been hacked at by 
all the tyros of both sexes, until to dance and 
wear a pretty dress have become almost badges 
of something absolutely wicked. Nothing more 
richly deserves a good satirical prick than ‘ So- 
ciety,’ but let it be done with intelligence. It 
might be well, also, to listen to social strictures 
with a little common-sense. Have not I been 
accused of denouncing dancing (which I, being 
a Spaniard by birth, and an embassador by posi- 
tion, have always liked and practiced, and which 
all people, who have an car for music, and a 
merry turn, are quite sure to like), because I 
have said to Clytemnestra that it was immodest 
for a girl to dance with a tipsy man, and have 
insinuated that people might dance without danc- 
ing all night, and have even suggested, that pleas- 
ant as dancing is, there are also other things to 
attend to? And because I have insisted that 
there was a great deal of foolish extravagance 
and ignorant assumption in fine drawing-rooms 
and in expensive lace, have I not been con- 
sidered a cynic and a flyer in the face of men 
and women?” said Don Bob, bursting into a 
merry laugh. 

“How many have told me, by anonymous let- 
ters and otherwise, that I had no right to dance, 
after denouncing dancing so bitterly ; that I was 
like all other men, very fine in words and very 
frail in action; and has not Egeria herself writ- 
ten to me, in the most delicate hand, that it was 
odious to see a man who so well satirized 
society, ignobly enslaving himself to society. 
Why! will the nymphs make a Timon of me at 
forty-three? Seven sound years yet, do I con- 
sider myself good for the social arena, It is 
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because I like society that I do not want it to 
become too ridiculous—it is because I am fond 
of dancing that I do not want dancing to de- 
generate into a style in which no decent parent 
will suffer his daughter to engage, thereby put- 
ting an end to dancing—it is because I like 
beauty, and grace, and elegance, that I do not 
want to see tinsel substituted for gold, and paste 
for diamonds. I remember one evening last 
winter, after talking for an hour with Mrs. Fad- 
ladeen, she said to me: ‘Your Excellency, I 
beg your pardon, but I do not understand why 
you are satirical upon society, for I have watch- 
ed you with the greatest care all winter, and I 
see no one who seems to enjoy society more 
than you.’ ‘That is the very reason, dear Mrs. 
Fadladeen,’ I replied. ‘Why do you give medi- 
cines to your good Fadladeen when he is ill; 
or why do you reproach Mr. Fadladeen when 
he returns from dining with Mr. Feramorz, and 
has evidently taken too much of that superior 
old stuff that has made so many voyages round 
the world? Is it because you hate the good 
Fadladeen, partner of your bosom? Not at all, 
it is because you love him, and wish to prolong 
his days in the land. Stick to common-sense, 
Mrs. Fadladeen, and don’t try the sarcastic.’ 

“On the other hand, Mrs. Mastodon said she 
was delighted that some one had bearded the 
dragon of Fashion. The sinful extravagance, 
the wicked luxury, the pride, malice, and all 
kinds of uncharitableness in the city, were too 
terrible to think of. The flaunting ‘fashionists’ 
(Mrs. M. is responsible for the word), the hol- 
low-hearted promenaders in carriages, the mar- 
rying mothers and mercenary daughters, oh! 
oh! oh! perorated Mrs. Mastodon in a very 
prolonged interjection. Now, observe again ; 
Mrs. Mastodon would be extravagant if she 
could, and luxurious if she could. She and 
Jane Maria, and Matilda Ann, do flaunt in a 
second-hand way. She does not promenade in 
a carriage, for she does not own one, and it is 
too expensive to hire; finally, Mrs. Mastodon 
would ‘manage’ her daughters into the most 
‘mercenary match’ if she had the chance. Her 
praise, therefore, was of the same quality as 
Mrs. Fadladeen’s blame.” 

The music played, and the dancers floated 
on. I watched my friend Don Bob, whose 
eyes were fixed upon a couple who came glid- 
ing down the room. The same pensiveness I 
had before remarked, stole over his face. 

“There is nothing sadder than dancing-mu- 
sic,” said he. ‘“ Music seems to touch the chord 
of association more strongly than any thing 
else; and I can listen to waltzes which I re- 
member in other days and scenes, until I grow 
very soft-hearted and romantic. Epictetus there, 
in the blue spectacles, who is talking to Matilda 
Ann about the frivolity of society, looks at me 
very sternly occasionally. He seems to be say- 
ing to me with his emphatic eyes, ‘Why not 
quit this fooling, and grapple with the stern re- 
alities of life?’ Epictetus, in the blue specta- 
cles, is persuaded that no man of sense ever 








dances, and says so audibly when he sees any 
body whom he wishes to ‘cut up’ pass by with a 
partner. Now it is to be considered that Epic- 
tetus has no ear for music, and could as readily 
understand the language of Thibet as the charm 
of music. It never occurs to him that he might 
as sensibly scout the literature of China, and 
deny that there was any rhythm in Arabian 
verse, as to criticise dancing or undertake to 
understand the pleasure derived from it. Does 
Epictetus find that the world and life are so 
very lively, seen through his blue spectacles, 
that he considers a little amusement superfiu- 
ous? For my part, Smytthe, I think all cheer- 
fulness that you can get in a world which, to a 
thoughtful man, is not over-jolly, is rather a 
gain. Or does our young philosopher think it un- 
worthy of a being with the sublime destinies of 
a man before him, to be leaping to the pleadings 
of sweet instruments? I should reply to him 
that the instinct of innocent hilarity came from 
the same source as all other generous instincts 
—that you might abuse every instinct without 
founding an argument against it; and that, on 
the whole, it was quite as worthy a being of 
sublime destinies to dance, as to sneer at dan- 
cing behind blue or other-colored spectacles. 
“Now I am in for defending dancing,” said 
the Spanish Embassador; “let me remind you 
what one of your older philosophers says, who 
will not be accused of too great levity nor want 
of meditation upon human destiny, however 
much, like the rest of us, he may have stag- 
gered and stumbled. It expresses perfectly 
what I have often felt, and what I suppose 
every man of an imaginative and susceptible 
temperament must have felt. If Epictetus does 
not understand it, Epictetus must yet remember 
that the Arabs understand Arabic. De Quin- 
cey says in one of his essays, ‘And in itself, of 
all the scenes which this world offers, none is 
to me so profoundly interesting, none (I say 
deliberately) so affecting as the spectacle of: 
men and women floating through the mazes of 
a dance ; under these conditions, however, that 
the music shall be rich and festal, the execution 
of the dancers perfect, and the dance itself of 
a character to admit of free, fluent, and contin- 
uous motion. And whenever the music hap- 
pens to be not of a light, trivial character, but 
charged with the spirit of festal pleasure, and 
the performers in the dance so far skillful as to 
betray no awkardness verging on the ludicrous, 
I believe that many persons feel as I feel in 
such circumstances, namely, derive from the 
spectacle the very grandest form of passionate 
sadness which can belong to any spectacle what- 
soever.’ That seems to me better than the de- 
scriptions of balls in the fashionable novels. It 
is, at least, something which I perfectly under- 
stand; and I have a pride in the statement, be- 
cause I like to have every genuine and profound 
feeling adequately expressed. You must hear 
a part of his explanation of this sadness: ‘The 
reason is in part, that such a scene presents a 
sort of mask of human life, with its whole equi- 
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page of pomps and glories, its luxuries of sight 
and sound, its hours of golden youth, and the 
interminable revolution of ages hurrying after 
ages, and one generation treading over the fly- 
ing footsteps of another, while all the while the 
overruling music attempers the mind to the 
spectacle, the subject (as a Germay would say) 
to the object, the beholder to the vision.’ 

“TI suppose,” said Don Bob, as he repeated 
slowly and musically this sonorous passage, 
“that Epictetus would call it all ‘opium,’ or, at 
least, wonder how sensible men could so look 
at every thing through the imagination, instead 
of seeing it as it really is. But why should 
Epictetus suppose that his view, because it is a 
hard, and cold, and commonplace, view, is there- 
fore the real view? Because he wears blue 
spectacles, and sees every thing steeped in a 
ghastly hue, may I not wear my rose-colored 
glasses, and see a more cheerful world? I do 
not claim that my view is the only or real view; 
but I do insist that it is quite as good as his, 
quite as true, and a great deal pleasanter. Epic- 
tetus is fond of laughing at me whenever I 
speak of awoman. ‘I have no idea of the girl, 
from what you say of her,’ he says: ‘she may 
be very pretty, agreeable, and interesting, or 
she may be quite the reverse. I can not trust 
you, for you never see girls as they are, but 
only as they happen to strike your imagination.’ 

* And yet, Epictetus calls himself a philoso- 
pher! Does he see girls asthey are? Because 
he discovers that the eyes are blue, and the hair 
light, and the movement graceful, and the tour- 
nure irreproachable, has he therefore seer the 
girl as she is? Did Shakspeare or Nick Bot- 
tom see the sunset as it really was? They both 
saw the shape of the clouds and the splendor of 
the light. But had they told Epictetus about 
it, their accounts would have singularly differed ; 
and I have no doubt that Epictetus would have 
preferred Bottom’s plain, common-sense view of 
the spectacle. I prefer the uncommon sense. 
The quiet assumption of mediocrity—that the 
mean view is the true view—begets that attrib- 
uting of low motives, when low motives can be 
attributed, until we find ourselves in a pretty 
slough of skepticism; and knowledge of human 
nature has come to mean belief in general ras- 
eality, and ‘knowledge of the world’ consists in 
supposing it to be a general grab game, and the 
devil take the hindmost. This comes of re- 
garding life through blue spectacles. And when 
Epictetus tells me that I had better grapple with 
the stern realities of life, I am much disposed 
to obey, and to begin with him. 

“Now how about these ‘stern realities?’ 
What my philosophic Epictetus means is simply 
this: that I had better engage in some lucra- 
tive pursuit which shall net me from ten to 
twenty thousand a year. But suppose I happen 
to be content with my life and a hundred a 
year? ‘It is only another case of the imagin- 
ation,’ sneers Epictetus. Granted cheerfully; 
but if I have my ease, my leisure, my books, 
my friends, my opportunities of doing good to 





others and to myself, the chance of enjoying 
and appreciating the manifold beauties of nature 
and art that adorn this world into which a good 
Power has sent me—if I can keep my temper, 
and my fresh feeling, and my sympathy with 
what is generous and noble—if I can like a 
flower and the sunset, and enjoy the moonlight 
and the return of spring with that quick leap of 
the blood, which, once gone, ‘ Medea’s wondrous 
alchemy’ can not restore—why, then, if this is 
imagination, you and your ‘stern realities of 
life’ may go to the Island of Madagascar. | 
can not see that a man is any more fulfilling 
his destiny as a man because he sells hides and 
makes a heavy profit, than because he paints 
pictures and starves. Epictetus, who stands 
aside at balls, and, not having an ear for music, 
sneers at dancing, is a lawyer, and devotes his 
days to searching title-deeds and prosecuting 
claims. Now the thing demanded of a man is 
not the amount of his business, but the quality 
of his character; and I do not find in my his- 
torical and biographical researches that the men 
who are called by distinction ‘men of affairs’ 
have been the most lovely or illustrious charac- 
ters. The honest London merchant of the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century probably con- 
sidered that shiftless Irishman who did the 
bookseller’s literary jobs an unpractical dreamer, 
who had best be put to some stout trade; but 
Oliver Goldsmith probably knew as much of the 
stern realities as any ‘man of good common- 
sense’ of his day.” 

Don Bobtail Fandango’stopped suddenly, and 
I, who had been dreamily listening and follow- 
ing with my eye the brilliant movement of the 
room, turned to him, and saw that he was in- 
tently regarding my friend Edgardo, who was 
conversing gayly with Lucia. They were both 
very handsome, certainly. He was manly, and 
she was womanly. It occurred to me as a little 
strange that I had never before thought of Ed- 
gardo and Lucia together as a very proper 
couple. I had met them constantly; but, like 
many a familiar line of poetry, the sense of 
which breaks upon your mind after long ac- 
quaintance with the words, so now their appear- 
ance together reminded me of a very obvious 
and natural result. There was nothing espe- 
cially devoted in his manner, and she listened 
to him and talked with him without that half- 
perceptible shyness which Jane Maria Mastodon 
assures me is peculiar to girls in love. I won- 
der who told her, or where she read it. Pres- 
ently they slid off together, and whirled down 
the room. 

“*Tis astonishing that a man like Edgardo 
will waltz,” said Epictetus, as he surveyed the 
scene through his blue spectacles; “men of 
sense never dance.” 

“No,” said I; “men of sense always sneer.” 

“Don’t you think, Epictetus,” said Don Bob, 
“that Edgardo had better grapple with the stern 
realities of life ?” 

Epictetus gave us a broadside of blue specta- 
ele and passed on. 
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I don’t pretend to describe an evening at 
Newport. It is a hundred things to a hundred 
people. You see what it was to me talking 
with my astute friend the Spanish Embassador. 
I have no idea what it was to Edgardo, how 
much less to Lucia; how much more, again, to 
Epictetus; and I say that last, because I think 
I understand the blue spectacle dodge. The 
things that you see and hear in the ball-room ; 
the dazzling lights, the sweet imperiousness of 
the music, the furbelows of Mrs. Fadladeen, 
the flounces of my cousin Matilda Ann, the su- 
perb bouquet of Zenobia, and Flora’s modest 
nosegay of fresh rose-buds, the polished elegance 
of Burnish, who is gotten up, in dress and man- 
ners, upon the English model ; Dowd’s checked 
cravat and M‘Manus’s green gloves—the room, 
the music, the lights, the muslin and broadcloth 
that ceaselessly whirl in the centre of the hall— 
these only constitute a lay-figure, which you 
drape according to your fancy. If you have 
dined too heavily, the spectacle is dull. If you 
have been out in the yacht and the sea was 
rough, you find the evening very silly. If you 
have recently lost a friend, it is very spectral. 
If you wear blue spectacles, it is very absurd. 
If you wear a white cravat, it is a waste of life. 
If you are a belle in your first season, it is just 
the pleasantest evening you ever had. If you 
are an old beau, it is the same weary old 
story. If you are a mamma, you are sleepy, 
and wish the girls would go home. If you are 
& papa, you stand about the edges of the crowd 
and make up fishing-parties with Hide and 
Gunnybags, or wonder whether, on the whole, 
things pay. If you are a rejected lover, it is 
a place not to be mentioned. If you are ac- 
cepted, it is heaven. 

“Tam not ashamed of Newport,” said Don 
Bob to me, as we stood together, “though I find 
agreat many people who are. Iam not ashamed 
of going to a ball, and dancing, and enjoying 
myself. I should be very much ashamed of 
myself if I did nothing else. I should be very 
much ashamed of myself if I supposed that I 
could not be manly without being maudlin, and 
if I could not refuse to go to a gambling-house 
if I felt it wrong to go; nor decline to smoke, 
if it made me sick. I should be very much 
ashamed of myself indeed, if I wore a pair of 
blue spectacles,” said Don Bob, smiling at Epic- 
tetus, who passed by with Clytemnestra leaning 
on his arm. 

But I observed that, when Lucia and Edgardo 
stopped, and sat down together, and Edgardo 
fanned her, and wiped his brow, and smiled, 
and chatted, Don Bobtail looked curiously at 
them, and at length sighed. 

“ How very sad that waltz is!” saidhe. “It 
is one of Lanner’s, and is well called the Ro- 
mantiker,” 

His eyes were still upon Edgardo and his 
partner, and I saw that they had stopped talk- 
ing and were listening to the music. Presently 
Edgardo rose, and handing Lucia her fan, 
bowed, and retired. ‘Then came young Remus 





Swabbers, and she rose and then whirled into 
the airy ring. 

“How little do old blue spectacles and your 
Aunt Mastodon,” said the Embassador, half 
smiling, “ suspect that Lucia and Edgardo have 
both grappled with the stern realities Epictetus 
is so fond of talking about. Watch her as she 
waltzes. Here she comes! now look, how sweet! 
how smiling! And here comes Edgardo with 
Dolly Swabbers. What a smooth brow! what 
a clear eye! I warrant you have never heard 
their little romance, but it is quite perfect in 
its way. Lucia is, beyond question, your Aunt 
Mastodon’s pet horror, ‘a fashionable girl ;’ and 
Edgardo, spite of Epictetus, is a man of sense, 
although he does dance. Now we have just 
time enough before the hop breaks up to tell 
the story.” 

We seated ourselves upon a sofa, and, while 
the lovely waltzes throbbed an under tone of 
inexpressible longing and sadness, the Embassa- 
dor proceeded : 

“Lucia was always the same attractive girl 
that you know, clever, and lively, and full of 
grace and sweetness. I knew her in my earlier 
visits to this country, and many a good romp I 
have had with her, and many a half-paternal, 
half-gallant speech has she eut short with her 
lifted finger and her merry laugh. Like all the 
rest of her companions she was brought up in 
such a way that luxury was a matter of course. 
No wishes that money could satisfy were un- 
gratified in her father’s house. Life was a 
great garden in which she played and pulled 
the costly flowers to pieces for fun. Presently 
she was a girl and had admirers. Half the 
boys in her set were in love with her. How 
she danced! how she dressed! how she laughed! 
how her eyes filled with tears and her cheeks 
with blood at every generous word and act! 
how untouched her heart was, and how little 
she believed that any body really cared for her! 

“The bright years flew like silken threads, 
and the grim Fates were spinning her destiny. 
Willful, impetuous, enthusiastic, she read all 
the books, and talked with the sensible men, as 
well as danced and frolicked. She went to the 
opera and thought each tenor, in turn, the 
superbest and most fascinating of men. She 
pored over romances and had ideals of heroes. 
She tried to put the men she knew into the 
ideal clothes she had manufactured. But they 
would never fit, and she laughed good-hu- 
moredly at her own conceits. Meanwhile all 
the years and the months were good fairies and 
gave her wonderful gifts. She lived in the 
world. She cultivated her voice, and sang at 
charity concerts. She went twice a week to 
the ragged schools; and five times a week to 
great, gay, splendid balls, where she danced 
every set, and bewitched every beholder. Re- 
mus Swabbers and his friends said she was so 
parfaitement ganté, and chaussé, and mis¢, that I 
supposed the English language had broken down 
in the attempt to express her perfections. At 
length my young friend Remus capitulated to 
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this overpowering array of past participles, and 
offered himself and the hereditary honors and 
estates of the house of Swabbers to the accept- 
ance of Lucia. She was very much surprised, 
and very decidedly declined. But they did not 
quarrel; and Remus, after a few genuine tears, 
betook himself to Miss Wolffe again. 

“Then came a vast concourse of suitors; at 
least it was so rumored. I don’t believe any 
body had the fact from Lucia, for I don’t believe 
any honorable girl is like a savage, who wishes 
the tribe to count his scalps. But the men 
sometimes betrayed it in many ways; and I 
have no doubt that it is often through the men 
that these little secrets get out, and then the ex- 
posure is charged to the women, upon the plausi- 
ble pretext that no man would betray his own dis- 
comfiture. Perhaps no man would, but some 
men do. On the whole, I find it wiser to take 
the facts, rather than the theories, of life. 

“Tt would be hard to say how much Lucia 
was dependent upon the excitement of the life 
she led. Many a man in the city sighs for the 
country, as for happiness; and being once buried 
in the rural districts would give half his fortune 
for ‘the sweet security of streets’ again. Old 
Meerschaum, who has smoked for forty years, 
says smoking is no habit with him; he has it 
perfectly under control, and could leave off just 
when he pleases. But he never pleases. So 
Lucia said she rushed to balls and lived in the 


world because other people did. She enjoyed 
it, to be sure, but she could give it up at any 


time. At each of the five balls to which she 
went every week she said that she should be 
very sorry indeed if she thought she could not 
give up balls. Lucia had her preferences, I am 
sure. She wondered whether Pericles would 
be at Mrs. Swabbers’s on Tuesday evening, and 
whether he would ask her to dance the German. 
I know that she was engaged to dance the sec- 
ond polka-redowa with him for a whole season. 
Then there was less Pericles and more Julius 
Cesar in her wonder, and she was quite will- 
ing to see P. talking with Clytemnestra if she 
had J. C. sitting by her side, and surmising in 
his lowest and sweetest tones, and with a look 
of tender meaning in his eyes, who could pos- 
sibly have been so audacious as to send her that 
bouquet! But Julius Cesar followed Pericles, 
Petrarch yielded to Pelham, and Vivian Grey 
was supplanted by Ptolemy Philadelphus. It 
was in the reign of this latter potentate that 
Edgardo was presented to Lucia, and the sceptre 
began to tremble in the hand of Ptolemy. 
“Edgardo, whom you see over there in the 
corner by the orchestra, fanning Miss Dolly 
Swabbers, was entirely captivated by Lucia. But 
he had an equal horror of flirting and of affected 
indifference. His honest interest, therefore, was 
evident at once, but not its extent. As he saw 
more of Lucia it was very clear that he liked 
her very much; but even the double eye-power 
of Mrs. Hydra and Mrs. Gorgon, who applied 
themselves with untiring alacrity to the obser- 
vation of this conjunction of stars, failed to dis- 





cover any thing further. And you may fancy 
how skillfully it was managed by Edgardo, if 
you notice the powers of observation of that 
pair of amiable old dragons when you meet them 
driving together on the beach to-morrow after. 
noon, and leaning back in the carriage, gorged 
with gossip. 

“Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is a very sen- 
sible young man, abdicated. Lucia laughed, 
and danced, and sewed, and went about doing 
good, as she always did. She was the most 
brilliant girl in society; not an ideal woman— 
men do not fall in love with ideal women—but 
a lovely girl, to whom Edgardo had entirely 
surrendered, although he did not offer to put 
her in possession of a bit of her new domain. 
Do you suppose she knew it? Do you suppose 
every woman knows when a man loves her? If 
he tries to conceal, doesn’t he conceal too much? 
if he is bold, is he not too bold? if he is indif- 
ferent, is it not clearly an affected indiffer- 
ence? I don’t pretend to say how it was. But 
Lucia carried an occasional bouquet, which I 
am persuaded Edgardo paid for. I grant she 
carried others, which were not charged nor 
chargeable to him. She danced often with him. 
So she did with twenty others. Poor Mesdames 
Hydra and Gorgon were almost in despair. 
There was no other favorite, however. The 
throne, if not secretly occupied, was vacant. 
Young Hotspur made a charge at it, about this 
time, but was incontinently repulsed. Things 
continued so fér several months. The Fates 
spun, and the world went on. Pericles married 
Simple Susan, and Petrarch, Mrs. Patterson. 
Vivian Grey still wears a weed for Violet Fane, 
and Pelham paired with the little Pocahontas. 
Julius Cesar is on the Rhine, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus is a jolly bachelor to this day. 

“The world wagged; Edgardo loved. Of 
course a lady never loves until she is asked, or 
I should say that Lucia was not indifferent. In 
those days Edgardo confided in me, and I heard 
all. He loved intensely—as silent men usually 
do love. But he was full of good sense, and he 
knew that this world is a world in which happi- 
ness is dependent, not only upon feelings, but 
upon certain conditions. His tastes were very 
quiet. He went into society because he met 
Lucia there. He was cheerful, but retiring. 
His character was strong, and his habits result- 
ed from his nature, and in his plan of life ‘so- 
ciety’ was secondary. He thought he saw clearly 
enough, how, both from nature and habit, as 
well as from circumstances, a gay and lively, 
and not a quiet, life, was necessary to Lucia. 
Therefore he restrained the expression of his 
feelings, lest she should be influenced by his 
love to love him, and possibly to suffer. He 
asked my advice. It was very simple. I told 
him that when he was traveling in a lightning- 
train he had better not try to jump out of the 
window, but to stick fast to the end of the jour- 
ney. When a man is in love there is but one 
bit of advice to give him, and that is, ‘Go on.’ 
He asked me if I thought Lucia knew that he 
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loved her. I replied that I was confident she 
knew that he liked her, and it depended entirely 
upon her feeling for him whether she thought 
liking was loving. O Heavens! did I think she 
lovedhim? I frankly confessed that Miss Lucia 
guarded her secret warily, and that I could not 
tell. 

“When things go so far they are near the 
crisis. A few evenings after, he met her some- 
where, and, as the night was perfect, and the air 
warm, and the distance short, and papa and 
mamma were also going to walk, she consented 
to allow Edgardo to walk home with her. If I 
were the moon—if I were the sidewalk—if I 
were the air, I would tell you just what he said. 
He would never tell me, and the moon guards 
safely her sad secrets. But he came into my 
room at one o’clock in the morning, flushed, 
and eager, and wild. He laughed, and cried, 
and sobbed, and behaved very differently from 
the behavior you observe at this moment while 
he is conversing with Clytemnestra near the 
door. He told me many times and in many 
words that he was the happiest of undeserving 
fools. He actually quoted poetry, and bounced 
out of my room, singing, at two o'clock. 

“The next evening Edgardo came in pale 
and quiet. He sat down by me. I was smok- 
ing, and had on my Turkish robe-de-chambre, 
and we remained for a long time without speak- 
ing. Then, in a very collected and tranquil way, 
he told me that he was convinced he ought to 
renounce Lucia; that much as he loved her, he 
could not help seeing that he could not make 
her happy, for he could not ask her to relinquish 
the gay life to which she was accustomed, and 
which she preferred, while he, certainly, could 
not give up his habits of retirement and repose. 
The manly and honorable course, therefore, he 
thought, was to end every thing at once. This 
change in a day surprised even me. I asked 
him if Lucia knew of his passion, or if she had 
betrayed any feeling for him. He sighed, and 
was silent for a little while, and then said that 
he had almost betrayed himself the night be- 
fore; and whether it was his eager fancy, or 
whether the moon and the hour had unsealed 
her heart for a moment, he thought he per- 
ceived that she was not indifferent to him, and 
that conviction had put him into the state I 
saw last night, but had, at the same time, made 
him tremble lest he had not paused in time. I 
asked him how he dared to thwart nature in 
this way, and whether he could not trust a wo- 
man’s love enough to believe that it would alter, 
and mould her life to sympathy with that of her 
lover. He confessed that theoretically he did; 
but facts are against us, he said. . It was useless 
to combat what I felt to be a conscientious con- 
viction. But it seemed to me deplorable, and 
I told him so. He said that he had been 
through the whole case, and that he had made 
up his mind that it was his duty to conquer his 
passion. So saying, he calmly wished me good- 
night, and went away. 

“The next week he sailed for Europe, and 











lay ill in Paris for three months, fluttering be- 
tween life and death. I was the only one who 
knew his secret. Now no one knows it except 
you and I. And Lucia? I can not tell. Her 
smile was always as sweet afterward, her life 
glided as gently on. His attentions had not 
been pointed enough to justify criticism or re- 
mark; and when he left, no one supposed that 
his feeling for her had been more than a tran- 
sient admiration. I think she must have had 
strange doubts and surmises. I think the sum- 
mer moonlight must sometimes have oppressed 
her with a sense of mystery. I think she must 
have sometimes had a sad wonder whether a 
noble man could be untrue, and have recoiled 
a little, perhaps, from those who most pleased 
her, and toward whom she was most attracted. 

But there was no change in the aspect of her 
life. She spoke freely and pleasantly of Ed- 
gardo; and when he returned last year from 
Europe, where he had remained for three or 
four years, she was very glad to see him, and 
her manner was truly frank and cordial. I ob- 
serve, however, that the throne remains unoc- 
cupied, and that Lucia does not marry. 

* Ah, well; I see the people are going. Here 
comes your Aunt Mastodon with a cluster of 
what she likes to call in scornful Italics, the 
sickly aristocracy. She, I observe, is only to be 
distinguished from them by vulgarity and ill- 
breeding. Her contemporaries, Mesdames Hy- 
dra and Gorgon, are shut up in a small room, 
greedily discussing all the scandal they have 
scraped up to-day, as scavengers rake over their 
filth. Here comes Edgardo with my friend Miss 
Swabbers. What a dismal mistake he made! 
And now Lucia, escorted by Epictetus and the 
blue spectacles. I suppose he is insinuating 
sarcasms about dancing, and suggesting that she 
had better grapple with the stern realities of 
life. But let us go; here is the gay Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whispering jokes to Lucia, who 
smiles and smiles, while Epictetus grows ever 
bluer behind his spectacles. Come, let us join 
Philadelphus, and go down.” 
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WAS launched into the world when I reach- 

ed twenty-one, at which epoch I found my- 
self in possession of health, strength, physical 
beauty, and boundless ambition. I was poor. 
My father had been an unsuccessful operator 
in Wall Street. Had passed through the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of fortune common to his pro- 
fession, and ended by being left a widower, with 
barely enough to live upon and give me a col- 
legiate education. As I was aware what stren- 
ous exertions he had made to accomplish this 
last ; how he had pinched himself in a thou- 
sand ways to endow me with intellectual cap- 
ital, I immediately felt, on leaving college, the 
necessity of burdening him no longer. The 
desire for riches entirely possessed me. I had 
no dream but wealth. Like those poor wretches 
so lately starving on the Darien Isthmus, who 
used to beguile their hunger with imaginary 
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banquets, I consoled my pangs of present pov- 
erty with visions of boundless treasure. A friend 
of mine, who was paying teller in one of our 
New York banks, once took me into the vaults 
when he was engaged in depositing his specie, 
and as I beheld the golden coins falling in yel- 
low streams from his hands, a strange mad- 
ness seemed to possess me. I became from 
that moment a prey to a morbid disorder, 
which, if we had a pschycological pathology, 
might be classed as the mana aurabilis. 
literally saw gold. Nothing but gold. Walk- 
ing out in the country my eyes involuntarily 
sought the ground, as if hoping to pierce the 
sod and discover some hidden treasure. Com- 
ing home late at nights, through the silent New 
York streets, every stray piece of mud, or loose 
fragment of paper that lay upon the side-walk, 
was carefully scanned, for, in spite of my better 
reason, I cherished the vague hope that some 
time or other I should light upon a splendid 
treasure, which, for want of a better claimant, 
would remain mine. It seemed, in short, as if 
one of those gold gnomes of the Hartz Mount- 
ains had taken possession of me, and ruled me 
like a master. I dreamed such dreams as would 
cast Sinbad’s valley of diamonds into the shade. 
The very sunlight itself never shone upon me 
but the wish crossed my brain that I could so- 
lidify its splendid beams and coin them into 
“ eagles.” 


I was by profession a lawyer. Like the rest 


of my fraternity I had my little office, a small 
room on the fourth story in Nassau Street, with 
magnificent painted tin labels announcing my 


rank and title all the way up the stairs. De- 
spite the fact that I had nine of these labels fix- 
ed to the walls, and in every available corner, 
my legal threshold was virgin. No client glad- 
dened my sight. Many and many a time my 
heart beat as I heard heavy footsteps ascending 
the stairs, but the half-dawning hope of em- 
ployment was speedily crushed. They always 
stopped on the floor below, where a disgusting 
conveyancer, with a large practice, had put up 
his shingle. So I passed day after day alone with 
my “Code” and “ Blackstone,” and my “Chit- 
ty,” writing articles for the magazines on legal- 
looking paper—so that in case a client entered 
he might imagine I was engaged at my profes- 
sion—by which I earned a scanty and precari- 
ous subsistence. 

I was, of course, at this period in love. That 
a young man should be very ambitious, very 
poor, and very unhappy, and not in love, would 
be too glaring a contradiction of the usual course 
of worldly destinies. I was, therefore, entirely 
and hopelessly in love. My life was divided 
between two passions. The desire of becoming 
wealthy, and my love for Annie Deane. 

Annie was an author’s daughter. Need I 
add, after this statement, that she was as poor 
as myself? This was the only point in my 
theory of the conquest of wealth on which I 
contradicted myself. To be consistent I should 
have devoted myself to some of those young 


I| less remarkable. 





ladies, about whom it is whispered before you 
are introduced, that “she will have a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars.” But though I had 
made up my mind to devote my life to the ac. 
quisition of wealth, and though I verily believe 
I might have parted with my soul for the same 
end, I had yet too much of the natural man in 
my composition to sacrifice my heart. 

Annie Deane was, however, such a girl as 
to make this infraction of my theory of life 
She was, indeed, marvelous. 
ly beautiful. Not of that insipid style of beau. 
ty which one sees in Greek statues and London 
annuals. Her nose did not form a grand line 
with her forehead. Her mouth would scarcely 
have been claimed by Cupid as his bow; but 
then, her upper lip was so short, and the teeth 
within so pearly. ‘The brow was so white and 
full, and the throat so round, slender, and 
pliant; and when, above all this, a pair of 
wondrous dark-gray eyes reigned in supreme 
and tender beauty, I felt that a portion of the 
wealth of my life had already been accomplish- 
ed when I gained the love of Annie Deane. 

Our love affair ran as smoothly as if the old ad- 
age never existed. Probably for the reason that 
there was no goal in sight, we were altogether too 
poor to dream of marriage as yet, and there did 
not seem very much probability of my achiev. 
ing the success necessary to the fulfillment of 
our schemes. Annie’s constitutional delicacy, 
however, was a source of some uneasiness to 
me. She evidently possessed a very highly- 
strung nervous organization, and was, to the ex- 
tremest degree, what might be termed tmpres- 
stonable. ‘The slightest change in the weather 
affected her strangely. Certain atmospheres ap- 
peared to possess an influence over her for the 
better or the worse; but it was in connection 
with social instincts, so to speak, that the pe- 
culiarities of her organism were so strikingly 
developed. These instincts, for I can not call 
them any thing else, guided her altogether 
in her choice of acquaintances. She was ac- 
customed to declare that by merely touching a 
person’s hand, she could tell whether she would 
like or dislike them, Upon the entrance of cer- 
tain persons into a room where she was, even 
if she had never seen them before, her frame 
would sink and shiver like a dying flower, and 
she would not recover until they had left the 
apartment. For these strange affections she 
could not herself account, and they on more 
than one occasion were the source of very bitter 
annoyances to herself and her parents. 

Well, things were in this state when one day, 
in the early part of June, I was sitting alone 
in my little office. The beginning of a story 
which I was writing for Harper's lay upon the 
table. The title was elaborately written out at 
the top of the page, but it seemed as if I had 
stuck in the middle of the second paragraph. 
In the first—for it was an historical tale after 
the most approved model—I had described the 
month, the time of day, and the setting sun. 
In the second I introduced my three horsemen, 
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who were riding slowly down a hill. The nose 
of the first and elder horseman, however, upset 
me. I could not for the life of me determine 
whether it was to be aquiline or Roman. 

While I was debating this important point, 
and swaying between a multitude of sugges- 
tions, there came a sharp, decisive knock at my 
door. I think if the knock had come upon the 
nose about which I was thinking, or on my own, 
[could scarcely be more surprised. “A client !” 
I cried to myself. “Huzza! the gods have at 
last laid on a pipe from Pactolus for my espe- 
cial benefit.” In reality, between ourselves, I 
did not say any thing half so good, but the ex- 
clamation as I have written it will convey some 
idea at the vague exultation that filled my soul 
when I heard that knock. 

“Come in!” I cried, when I had reached down 
a Chitty, and concealed my story under a second- 
hand brief which I had borrowed from a friend 
in the profession, ‘Come in!” and I arranged 
myself in a studious and absorbed attitude. 

The door opened and my visitor entered. I 
had a sort of instinct that he was no client from 
the first moment. Rich men—and who but a 
rich man goes to law—may sometimes be seedy 
in their attire, but it is always a peculiar and 
respectable seediness. The air of wealth is 
visible, I know not by what magic, beneath 
the most threadbare coat. You see at a glance 
that the man who wears it might, if he chose, 
be clad in fine linen. The seediness of the 


poor man is, on the other hand, equally unmis- 


takable. You seem to discern at a glance that 
his coat is poor from necessity. My visitor it 
was easy to perceive was of this latter class, 
My hopes of profit sank at the sight of his 
pale, unshorn face—his old shapeless boots—his 
shabby Kossuth hat—his over-coat shining with 
long wear, which, though buttoned, I could see 
no longer merited its name, for it was plain 
that no other coat lurked beneath it. Withal 
this man had an air of conscious power as he 
entered. You could see that he had nothing in 
his pockets, but then he looked as if he had a 
great deal in his brain. - 

He saluted me with a sort of careless respect 
as he entered. I bowed in return, and offered 
him the other chair. I had but two. 

“Can I do any thing for you, Sir?” I in- 


quired blandly, still clinging to the hope of cli- | 


entage. 

“Yes,” said he, shortly; “I never make pur- 
poseless visits.” 

“Hem! If you will be so kind as to state 
your case”—for his rudeness rather shook my 
faith in his poverty—“I will give it my best 
attention.” 

“T've no doubt of that, Mr. Cranstoun,” he 
replied ; “for you are as much interested in it 
as I am.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed, not without some 
surprise and much interest at this sudden dis- 
closure. “To whom have I the honor of speak- 
ing, then ?” 

“My name is Philip Brann.” 


“Brann?—Brann? A resident of this city ?” 

“No. I am by birth an Englishman, but I 
never reside any where.” 

“Oh! you are a commercial agent, then, 
perhaps ?” 

“T am a Bohemian!” 

“ A what?” 

‘* A Bohemian,” he repeated, coolly removing 
the papers with which I had concealed my mag- 
azine story, and glancing over the commence- 
ment; “you see, my habits are easy.” 

“TI see it perfectly, Sir,” I answered, indig- 
nantly. 

“When I say that I am a Bohemian, I do 
not wish you to understand that I am a Zingaro. 
I don’t steal chickens, tell fortunes, or live in 
acamp. I am a social Bohemian, and fly at 
higher game.” 

“But what has all this got to do with me?” 
[ asked, sharply ; for I was not a little provoked 
at the disappointment I experienced in the fel- 
low’s not having turned out to be a client. 

“Much. It is necessary that you should 
know something about me before you do that 
which you will do.” 

“Qh, I am to do something, then !” 

“Certainly. Have youread Henri Murger’s 
* Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme?’” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, then, you can comprehend my life. 
I am clever, learned, witty, and tolerably good 
looking. I can write brilliant magazine arti- 
cles”—here his eye rested contemptuously on 
my historical tale—‘‘ I can paint pictures, and, 
what is more, sell the pictures I paint. I can 
compose songs, make comedies, and captivate 
women,” 

“On my word, Sir, you have a choice of pro- 
fessions,” I said, sarcastically; for the scorn 
|with which the Bohemian had eyed my story 
| humiliated me. 

“That’s it,” he answered; “I don’t want a 
profession. I could make plenty of money if 
I chose to work, but I don’t choose to work. I 
will never work. Ihave a contempt for labor.” 

“Probably you despise money equally,” J 
| replied, with a sneer. 

“No, I don’t. To acquire money without 
trouble is the great object of my life, as to ac- 
| quire it in any way, or by any means, is the 
great object of yours.” 

“And pray, Sir, how do you know that I 
have any such object?” I asked, in a haughty 
tone. 

“Qh, I know it. You dream only of wealth. 
You intend to try and obtain it by industry. 
You will never succeed.” 

“Your prophecies, Sir, are more dogmatical 
than pleasant.” 

“Don’t be angry,” he replied, smiling at my 
frowns. ‘You shall be wealthy. I can show 
you the road to wealth. We will follow it to- 
gether !” 

The sublime assurance of this man astound- 
ed me. His glance, penetrating and vivid, 
seemed to pierce into my very heart. A strange 
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and uncontrollable interest in him and his plans 
filled my breast. I burned to know more. 

“What is your proposal?” I asked, severely; 
for a thought at the moment flashed across me 
that some unlawful scheme might be the aim 
of this singular being. 

“You need not be alarmed,” he answered, as 
if reading my thoughts. “The road I wish to 
lead you is an honest one. I am too wise a 
man ever to become a criminal.” 

“Then, Mr. Philip Brann, if you will explain 
your plans, I shall feel more assured on that 
point.” 

“Well, in the first place,” he began, crossing 
his legs and taking a cigar out of a bundle that 
lay in one of the pigeon-holes of my desk, “in 
the first place, you must introduce me to the 
young lady to whom you are engaged, Miss 
Annie Deane.” 

“Sir!” I exclaimed, starting to my feet, and 
quivering with indignation at such a proposal ; | 
“what do you mean? Do you think it likely 
that I would introduce to a young lady in whom | 
I am interested a man whom I never saw before 





to-day, and who has voluntarily confessed to 
being a vagabond? Sir, in spite of your uni- 
versal acquirements, I think Providence forgot | 
to endow you with sense.” 

“Tl trouble you for one of those matches. 
Thank you. So you refuse to introduce me! 
I knew you would. But I also know that ten 


minutes from this time you will be very glad to 


do it. Look at my eyes!” 

The oddity of this request, and the calm as- | 
surance with which it was made, were too much 
for me. In spite of my anger, I burst into a} 
fit of loud laughter. He waited patiently until 
my mirth had subsided. 

“You need not laugh,” he resumed; “I am 
perfectly serious. Look at my eyes attentively, 
and tell me if you see any thing strange in 
them.” 

At such a proposition from any other man, 
I should have taken for granted that he was 
mocking me, and kicked him down stairs. This 
Bohemian, however, had an earnestness of man- 
ner that staggered me. I became serious, and 
I did look at his eyes. 

They were certainly very singular eyes. The 
most singular eyes that I had ever beheld. 
‘They were long, gray, and of a very deep hue. 
Their steadiness was wonderful. They never 
moved. One might fancy that they were gazing 
into the depths of one of those Italian lakes on 
an evening when the waters are so calm as to 
seem solid. But it was the interior of these 
organs—if I may so speak—that was so marvel- 
ous. As I gazed, I seemed to behold strange 
things passing in the deep gray distance which 
seemed to stretch infinitely away. I could ha 
sworn that I saw figures moving, and landsca’ s 
wonderfully real. My gaze seemed to be fas- 
tened to his by some inscrutable power; and 
the outer world gradually passing off like a 
cloud, left me literally living in that phantom 





region which I beheld in those mysterious eyes. 


I was aroused from this curious lethargy by 
the Bohemian’s voice. It seemed to me at first 
as if muffled by distance, and sounded drowsily 
on my ear. I made a powerful effort and re. 
called my senses, which seemed to be wander. 
ing in some far-off places. 

“You are more easily affected than I imag. 
ined,” remarked Brann, as I stared heavily at 
him with a half-stupefied air. . 

“What have you done? What is this leth. 
argy that I feel upon me?” I stammered out, 

“Ah! you believe now,” replied Brann, cold. 
ly; “I thought you would. Did you observe 


| nothing strange in my eyes ?” 


“Yes. I saw landscapes, and figures, and 
many strange things. I almost thought I could 
distinguish Miss—Miss—Deane !” 

“Well, it is not improbable. People can 
behold whatever they wish in my eyes.” 

“But will you not explain? I no longer 
doubt the fact that you are possessed of extraor. 
dinary powers, but I must know more of you. 
Why do you wish to be introduced to Miss 
Deane ?” 

“Listen to me, Cranstoun,” answered the 
Bohemian, placing his hand on my shoulder; 
“T do not wish you to enter into any blindfold 
compact. I will explain all my views to you; 
for though I have learned to trust no man, I 
know you can not avail yourself of any infor. 
mation I may give you without my assistance.” 

“So much the better,” said I; “ for then you 
will not suspect me.” 

“As you have seen,” continued the Bohemi- 
an, “I possess some remarkable powers—the 
origin, the causes of these endowments, I do 
not care to investigate. The scientific men of 
France and Germany have wearied themselves 
in reducing the psychological phenomena of 
which I am a practical illustration to a system. 
They have failed. An arbitrary nomenclature, 
and a few interesting and suggestive experi- 
ments made by Reichenbach, are all the results 
of years of the intellectual toil of our greatest 
minds, As you will have guessed by this time, 
I am what is vulgarly called ‘a Mesmerist.’ I 
can throw people into trances, deaden the nerv- 
ous susceptibilities, and do a thousand things 
by which, if I chose to turn exhibitor, I could 
realize a fortune. But while possessing those 
qualities which exhibit merely a commonplace 
superiority of psychical force, and which are 
generally to be found in men of a highly sym- 
pathetic organization, I yet can boast of unique 
powers such as I have never known to be grant- 
ed to another being besides myself. What these 
powers are I have now no need to inform you. 
You will very soon behold them practically 
illustrated. 

“Now, to come to my objects. Like you, I 
am ambitious, but I have, 1 like you, a consti- 
tutional objection to labor. It is sacrilege to 
expect men with minds like yours and mine to 
yGrk. Why should we—wh® are expressly 
ala evidently created by Naturd to enjoy—why 
should we, with our delicate tastes, our refined 
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susceptibilities, our highly-wrought organiza- 
tions, spend our lives in ministering to the en- 
joyment of others? In short, my friend, I do 
not wish to row the boat in the great voyage in 
life. I prefer sitting at the stern, with purple 
awnings and ivory couches around me, and my 
hand upon the golden helm. I wish to achieve 
fortune at a single stroke. With your assist- 
ance I can do it. You will join me!” 

“Under certain conditions.” 

I was not yet entirely carried away by the 
earnest eloquence of this strange being. 

“J will grant what conditions you like,” he 
continued, fervently. ‘ Above all, I will set 
your mind at rest by swearing to you, whatever 
may be my power, never in any way to interfere 
between you and the young girl whom you love. 
I will respect her as I would a sister.” 

This last promise cleared away many of my 
doubts. The history which this man gave of him- 
self, and the calm manner with which he asserted 
his wondrous power over women, I confess ren- 
dered me somewhat cautious about introducing 
him to Annie. His air was, however, now so 
frank and manly; he seemed to be-so entirely 
absorbed by his one idea of wealth, that I had 
no hesitation in declaring to him that I accepted 
his strange proposals. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘You are, I see, a 
man of resolution. We will succeed. I will 
now let you into my plans. Your fiancée, Miss 
Annie Deane, is a clairvoyante of the first water. 
I saw her the other day at the Academy of De- 
sign. I stood near her as she examined a pic- 
ture, and my physiognomical and psychcological 
knowledge enabled me to ascertain beyond a 


doubt that her organization was the most nerv- | 


ous and svmpathetic I had ever met. It is to 
her pure and piercing instincts that we will owe 
our success.” 

Without regarding my gestures of astonish- 
ment and alarm, he continued: 

“You must know that this so-called science 
of Mesmerism is in its infancy. Its professors 
are, for the most part, incapables, its pupils 
credulous fools. As a proof of this, endeavor 
to recall, if you can, any authentic instance in 
which this science has been put to any practical 
use. Have these mesmeric professors and their 
instruments, ever been able to predict or foresee 
the rise of stocks, the course of political events, 
the approaches of disaster. Never, my friend, 
save in the novels of Alexandre Dumas and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. The reason of this is 
very simple. The professors were limited in 
their power, and the somnambules limited in their 
susceptibilities. When two such people as Miss 
Deane and myself labor together, every thing is 
possible !” - 

“Qh! I see. You propose to operate in the 
stocks, My dear Sj, you are mad. Where is 
the money ?” 

“Bah! who said any thing about operating 
in stocks? Th involves labor and an offic 
I can afford ne.ther. No, Cranstoun, we wu. 
take a shorter road to wealth than that. A few 

Vor. XI.—No. 62.—Q 


hours’ exertion are all we need to make us mil- 
lionnaires.” 

“For Heaven’s sake explain! I am wearied 
with curiosity deferred.” 

“It is thus: This island and its vicinity 
abounds in concealed treasure. Much has been 
deposited by the early Dutch settlers during 
their wars with the Indians. Captain Kyd and 
other buccaneers have made numberless cachés 
containing their splendid spoils, which a violent 
death prevented their ever reclaiming. Poor 
Poe, you know, who was a Bohemian, like my- 
self, made a story on the tradition, but, poor fel- 
low! he only dug up his treasure on paper. There 
was also a considerable quantity of plate, jewels, 
and coin concealed by the inhabitants of New 
York and the neighborhood during the war with 
England. You may wonder at my asserting 
this so confidently. Let it suffice for you that 
I know it to be so. It is my intention to dis- 
cover some of this treasure.” 

Having calmly made this announcement, he 
folded his arms and gazed at me with the air 
of a god prepared to receive the ovations of his 
worshipers. 

* How is this to be accomplished ?” I inquired 
earnestly, for I had begun to put implicit faith 
in this man, who seemed equally gifted and au- 
dacious. ° 

“ There are two ways by which we can arrive 
at our desires. The first is by the command of 
that power common to somnambules, who, having 
their faculties concentrated on a certain object 
during the magnetic trance, become possessed 
| of the power of inwardly beholding and verbally 
| describing it, as well as the locality where it is 
situated. The other is peculiar to myself, and 
| as you have seen, consists in rendering my eyes 


| a species of camera obscura to the clairvoyante, in 





which she vividly perceives all that we would 
| desire. ‘This mode I have greater faith in than 
| in any other, and I believe that our success will 
| be found there.” 

‘“* How is it,” I inquired, “that you have not 
before put this wondrous power to a like use? 
Why did you not enrich yourself long since 
through this means?” 

“ Because I have never been able to find a 
somnambule sufficiently impressionable to be re- 
liable in her evidence. I have tried many, but 
they have all deceived me. You confess to hav- 
ing beheld certain shadowy forms in my eyes, 
but you could not define them distinctly. The 
reason is simply that your magnetic organization 
was not perfect. This faculty of mine, which has 
so much astonished you, is nothing new. It is 
practiced by the Egyptians, who use a small 
glass mirror where I use my eyes. The testi- 
mony of M. Leon Laborde, who practiced the 
at himself, Lord Prudhoe, and a host of other 
wieaesses have recorded their experience of the 
truth of the science which I preach. However, 
I need discourse no further on it. I will prove 
to you its verity. Now that you have questioned 
me sufficiently, will you introduce me to your 
| lady-love, Mr. Henry Cranstoun ?” 
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“ And will you promise me, Mr. Philip Brann, 
on your honor as a man, that you will respect 
my relations with that lady ?” 

“T promise, upon my honor!” 

“Then, I yield. When shall it be?” 

“To-night. I hate delays.” 

“This evening, then, I will meet you at the 
Astor House, and we will go together to Mr. 
Deane’s house.” 

That night, accompanied by my new friend, 
the Bohemian, I knocked at the door of Mr. 
Deane’s house in Amity Place. A modest 
neighborhood fit for a man who earned his liv- 
ing by writing novels for cheap publishers, and 
correspondence for Sunday newspapers. Annie 
was, as usual, in the sitting-room on the first floor, 
and the lamps had not yet been lighted, so that 
the apartment seemed filled with a dull gloom 
as we entered. 

“ Annie dear,” said I, as she ran to meet me, 
“Jet me present to you my particular friend, 
Mr. Philip Brann, whom I have brought with 
me for a special purpose, which I will presently 
explain.” 

She did not reply. 

Piqued by this strange silence, and feeling 
distressed about the Bohemian, who stood calm- 
ly upright with a faint smile on his lips, I re- 
peated my introduction rather sharply. 

“ Annie,” I reiterated, “ you could not have 
heard me. I am anxious to introduce to you 
my friend, Mr. Brann.” 

“*T heard you,” she answered, in a low voice, 
catehing at my coat as if to support herself, 
“but I feel very ill.” 

“ Good Heavens! what's the matter, darling ? 
Let me get you a glass of wine, or water.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said the Bohemian, 
arresting my meditated rush to the door, “I 
understand Miss Deane’s indisposition thor- 
oughly. If she will permit me, I will relieve 
her at once.” 

A low murmur of assent seemed to break in- 
voluntarily from Annie’s lips. The Bohemian 
led her calmly to an arm-chair near the window, 
held her hands in his for a few moments, and 
spoke a few words to her in a lowtone. In less 
than a minute she declared herself quite recov- 
ered. 

“Tt was you who caused my illness,” she said 
to him, in a tone whose vivacity contrasted 
strangely with her previous languor. “TI felt 
your presence in the room like a terrible elec- 
trical shock.” 

“ And I have cured what I caused,” answered 
the Bohemian ; “ you are very sensitive to mag- 
netic impressions. So much the better.” 

“Why so much the better?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“ Mr. Cranstoun will explain,” replied Brann 
carelessly ; and, with a slight bow, he moved to 
another part of the dusky room, leaving Annie 
and myself together. 

“Who is this Mr. Brann, Henry?” asked 
Annie, as soon as the Bohemian was out of ear- 
shot. ‘‘ His presence affects me strangely.” 





“ He is a strange person, who possesses won- 
derful powers,” I answered ; “he is going to be 
of great service to us, Annie ?” 

“Indeed! how so?” 

I then related to her what had passed between 
the Bohemian and myself at my office, and ex. 
plained his object in coming hither on this even- 
ing. I painted in glowing colors the magnifi- 
cent future that opened for her and myself, if 
his scheme should prove successful, and ended by 
entreating her, for my sake, to afford the Bohe- 
mian every facility for arriving at the goal of his 
desires. 

As I finished, I discovered that Annie was 
trembling violently. I caught her hand in mine. 
It was icy cold, and quivered with a sort of agi- 
tated and intermittent tremor. 

“Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, “TI feel a sin- 
gular presentiment that seems to warn me against 
this thing. Let us rest content in our poverty, 
Have a true heart, and learn to labor and to 
wait. You will be rich in time; and then we 
will live happily together, secure in the con- 
sciousness that our means have been acquired 
by honest industry. I fear those secret treasure- 
seekings.” 

“What nonsense!” I cried; “these are a 
timid girl’s fears. It would be folly to pine 
patiently for years in poverty when we can 
achieve wealth at a stroke. The sooner we are 
rich the sooner we will be united, and to post- 
pone that moment would be to make me almost 
doubt your love. Let us try this man’s power. 
There will be nothing lost if he fails.” 

“Do with me as you will, Henry,” she an- 
swered, “TI will obey you in all things; only I 
can not help feeling a vague terror that seems 
to forbode misfortune.” 

I laughed and bade her be of good cheer, and 
rang for lights in order that the experiment 
might be commenced at once. We three were 
alone. Mrs. Deane was on a visit at Philadel- 
phia; Mr. Deane was occupied with his literary 
labors in another room, so that we had every 
thing necessary to insure the quiet which the 
Bohemian insisted should reign during his ex- 
periments. 

The Bohemian did not magnetize in the 
common way with passes and manipulations. 
He sat a little in the shade, with his back to 
the strong glare of the chandeliers, while Annie 
sat opposite to him, looking full in his face. I 
sat at a little distance at a small table, with a 
pencil and note-book, with which I was prepar- 
ing to register such revelations as our c/airvoy- 
ante should make. 

The Bohemian commenced operations by en- 
gaging Miss Deane ina light and desultory con- 
versation. He seemed conversant with all the 
topics of the town, and talked of the opera, and 
the annual exhibition at the Academy of De- 
sign, as glibly as if he had never done any thing 
but cultivate small talk. Imperceptibly but rap- 
idly, however, he gradually led the conversa- 
tion to money matters. From these he glided 
into a dissertation on the advantages of wealth, 
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touched on the topic of celebrated misers, thence 
slid smoothly into a discourse on concealed 
treasures, about which he spoke in so eloquent 
and impressive a manner as to completely fas- 
cinate both his hearers. 

Then it was that I observed a singular change 
take place in Annie Deane’scountenance. Hith- 
erto pale and somewhat listless, as if suffering 
from mental depression, she suddenly became 
illumined as if by an inward fire. A rosy flush 
mounted to her white cheeks; her lips, eagerly 
parted as if drinking in some intoxicating at- 
mosphere, were ruddy with a supernatural health, 
and her eyes dilated as they gazed upon the 
Bohemian with a piercing intensity. The lat- 
ter ceased to speak, and after a moment's si- 
lence, he said gently, 

“Miss Deane, do you see?” 

“T see!” she murmured, without altering the 
fixity of her gaze for an instant. 

“Mark what you observe well,” continued 
the Bohemian; “describe it with all possible 
accuracy ;” then turning to me, he said rapidly, 
“Take care and note every thing.” 

“T see,” pursued Annie, speaking in a meas- 
ured monotone, and gazing into the Bohemian’s 
eyes, while she waved her hand gently as if 
keeping time to the rhythm of her words, “I 
see a sad and mournful island on which the 
ocean beats forever. The sandy ridges are 
crowned with manes of bitter grass that wave 
and wave sorrowfully in the wind. No trees 
or shrubs are rooted in that salt and sterile 
soil. The burning breath of the Atlantic has 
seared the surface and made it always barren. 
The surf that whitens on the shore drifts like a 
shower of snow across its bleak and storm- 
blown plains. It is the home of the sea-gull 
and the crane.” 

“Tt is called Coney Island?” the Bohemian 
half inquired, half asserted. 

“Tt is the name,” pursued the Seeress, but 
in so even a tone that one would scarce imag- 
ine she had heard the question. She then con- 
tinued to speak as before, still keeping up that 
gentle oscillation of her hand, which, in spite 
of my reason, seemed to me to have some- 
thing terrible in its monotony. 

“T see the spot,” she continued, “where that 
you love lies buried. My gaze pierces through 
the shifting soil until it finds the gold that burns 
in the gloom. And there are jewels, too, of 
regal size and priceless value hidden so deeply 
in the barren sand! No sunlight has reached 
them for many years, but they burn for me as 
if they were set in the glory of an eternal day!” 

“Describe the spot accurately!” cried the 
Bohemian in a commanding tone, making for 
the first time a supremely imperative gesture. 

“There is a spot upon that lonely island,” 
the Seeress continued, in that unimpassioned 
monotone that seemed more awful than the 
thunder of an army, “where three huge sandy 
ridges meet. At the junction of these three 
ridges a stake of locust-wood is driven deeply 

down. When by the sun it is six o'clock a 


shadow falls westward on the sand. 
this shadow ends the treasure lies.” 

“Can you draw?” asked the Bohemian. 

“She can not,” I answered hastily. The Bo- 
hemian raised his hand to enjoin silence. 

“T can draw now,” the Seeress replied firmly, 
never for an instant removing her eyes from 
the Bohemian’s. 

“ Will you draw the locality you describe, if 
I give you the materials?” pursued the mag- 
netizer. 

“T will.” 

Brann drew a sheet of Bristol board and a 
pencil from his pocket, and presented them to 
her in silence. She took them, and still keep- 
ing her eyes immovably fixed on those of the 
magnetizer, she commenced sketching rapidly. 
I was thunderstruck. Annie, I knew, possessed 
no accomplishments, and had never made even 
the rudest sketch before. 

“Tt is done!” she said, after a few minutes 
silence, handing the Bristol board back to the 
Bohemian. Moved by an inexpressible curi- 
osity I rose and looked over his shoulder. It 
was wonderful! There was a masterly sketch 
of such a locality as she described executed on 
the paper. But its vividness, its desolation, its 
evident truth were so singularly given that I 
could scarcely believe my senses. I could al- 
most hear the storms of the Atlantic howling 
over the barren sands. 

“There is something wanting yet,” said the 
Bohemian, handing the sketch back to her, and 
smiling at my amazement. 

“T know it,” she remarked, calmly. Then 
giving a few rapid strokes with her pencil, she 
handed it to him once more. 

The points of the compass had been added in 
the upper right hand corner of the drawing. No- 
thing more was needed to establish the perfect 
accuracy of the sketch. 

“This is truly wonderful!” I could not help 
exclaiming. 

“Tt is finished!” cried the Bohemian, exult- 
ingly, and dashing his handkerchief two or three 
times across Annie’s face. Under this new in- 
fluence her countenance underwent a rapid 
change. Her eyes, a moment before dilated to 
their utmost capabilities, now suddenly became 
dull, and the eyelids drooped heavily over them. 
Her form, that during the previous scene had 
been rigidly erect, and strung to its highest 
point of tension, seemed to collapse like one 
of those strips of gold-leaf that electricians ex- 
periment with, when the subtle fluid has ceased 
to course through its pores. Without uttering 
a word, and before the Bohemian or myself 
could stir, she sank like a corpse on the floor. 

“Wretch !” I cried, rushing forward, “ what 
have you done ?” 

“Secured the object of our joint ambition,” 
replied the fellow with that imperturbable calm- 
ness that so distinguished him. “Do not be 
alarmed at this fainting fit, my friend. Ex- 
haustion is always the consequence of such 
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will be perfectly recovered by to-morrow even- 
ing, and by that time we will have returned 
millionnaires.” 

“T will not leave her until she is recovered,” 
I answered sullenly, while I tried to restore the 
dear girl to consciousness. 

“Yes, but you will,” asserted Brann, lighting 
his cigar as coolly as if nothing very particular 
had happened. ‘“ By dawn, to-morrow, you and 
I will have embarked for Coney Island.” 

“You cold-blooded savage !” I cried passion- 
ately, “will you assist me to restore your vic- 
tim to consciousness? If you do not, by Heav- 
en, I will blow your brains out!” 

“What with? The fire-shovel?” he an- 
swered with a laugh. Then carelessly ap- 
proaching he took Annie’s hands in his, and 
blew with his mouth gently upon her forehead. 
The effect was almost instantaneous. Her eyes 
gradually unclosed, and she made a feeble effort 
to sustain herself. 

“Call the housekeeper,” said the Bohemian, 
“have Miss Deane conducted to bed, and by 
to-morrow evening all will be tranquil.” 

I obeyed his directions almost mechanically, 
little dreaming how bitterly his words would be 
realized. Yes! truly. All would be tranquil 
by to-morrow evening! 


I sat up all night with Brann. I did not 


leave Mr. Deane’s until a late hour, when I saw 
Annie apparently wrapped in a peaceful slum- 
ber, and betook myself to a low tavern that 


remained open all night, where the Bohemian 
awaited me. There we arranged our plan. 
We were to take a boat at the Battery at the 
earliest glimpse of dawn, then, provided with a 
spade and shovel, a pocket compass, and a small 
valise in which to transport our treasyre, we 
were to row down to our destination. I was 
feverish and troubled. The strange scene I 
had witnessed, and the singular adventure that 
awaited, seemed in combination to have set my 
brain on fire. My temples throbbed; the cold 
perspiration stood upon my forehead, and it 
was in vain that I allowed myself to join the 
Bohemian in the huge draughts of brandy 
which he continually gulped down, and which 
seemed to produce little or no effect on his irom 
frame. How madly, how terribly I longed for 
the dawn! 

At last the hour came. We took our imple- 
ments in a carriage down to the Battery, hired 
a boat, and in a short time were out in the 
stream pulling lustily down the foggy harbor. 


The exercise of rowing seemed to afford me | 


some relief. I pulled madly at my oar, until 
the sweat rolled in huge drops from my brow, 
and hung in trembling beads on the curls of my 
hair. After a long and wéarisome pull we 
landed on the island at the most secluded spot 
we could find, taking particular care that it was 
completely sheltered from the view of the soli- 
tary hotel, where doubtless many inquisitive 
idlers would be found. After beaching our 
boat carefully, we struck toward the centre of 
the island, Brann seeming to possess some won- 


derful instinct for the discovery of localities, 
for almost without any trouble he walked nearly 
straight to the spot we were in search of. ‘ 

“This is the place,” said he, dropping the 
valise which he carried. ‘“ Here are the three 
ridges, and the locust stake, lying exactly due 
north. Let us see what the true time is.” 

So saying he unlocked the valise and drew 
forth a small sextant, with which he proceeded 
to take an observation. fF could not help ad- 
miring the genius of this man, who seemed to 
think of and foresee every thing. After a few 
moments engaged in making calculations on 
the back of a letter, he informed me that ex. 
actly twenty-one minutes would elapse before 
the shadow of the locust-stake would fall on the 
precise spot indicated by the Seeress. “Just 
time enough,” said he, “to enjoy a cigar.” 

Never did twenty-one minutes appear so long 
to a human being as these did to me. ‘There 
was nothing in the landscape to arrest my at- 
tention. All was a wild waste of sand, on 
which a few patches of salt grass waved moum- 
fully. My heart beat until I could hear its 
pulsations. A thousand times I thought that 
my strength must give way beneath the weight 
of my emotions, and that death would overtake 
me ere I had realized my dreams. I was 
obliged at length to dip my handkerchief in a 
marshy pool that was near me, and bind it 
about my burning temples. 

At length the shadow from the locust log fell 
upon the enchanted spot. Brann and myself 
seized the spades wildly, and dug with the fury 
of ghouls who were rooting up their loathsome 
repast. The light sand flew in heaps on all 
sides. The sweat rolled from our bodies. The 
hole grew deeper and deeper! 

At last—oh Heavens!—a metallic sound! 
my spade struck some hellow sonorous sub- 
stance. My limbs fairly shook as I flung my- 
self into the pit, and scraped the sand away 
with my nails. I laughed like a madman and 
burrowed like a mole. The Bohemian, always 
calm, with a few strokes of his shovel laid bare 
an old iron pot with a loose lid. In an instant 
this Was dashed with a frantic blow of my fist, 
and my hands were buried in a heap of shin- 
ing gold! Red glittering coins; bracelets that 
seemed to glow like the stars in heaven; gob- 
lets, rings, jewels in countless profusion flashed 
before my eyes for an instant like the sparkles 
of an Aurora—then came a sudden darkness— 
and I remember no more! 

How long I lay in this unconscious state I 
| know not. It seemed to me that I was aroused 
by a sensation similar to that of having water 
| poured upon me, and I was some moments be- 
| fore I could summon up sufficient strength to 
|raise myself on one elbow. I looked bewil- 

deredly around. I was alone! I then strove 
| to remember something that I seemed to have 
forgotten, when my eye fell on the hole in the 
sand, on the edge of which I found I was lying. 
, A dull-red gleam as of gold seemed to glimmer 
‘from out the bottom. This talismanic sight 
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restored to me every thing—my memory and 
my strength. I sprang to my feet. I gazed 
around, ‘The Bohemian was nowhere visible. 
Had he fied with the treasure? My heart 
failed me for a moment at the thought; but 
no! there lay the treasure gleaming still in the 
depths of the hole, with a dull-red light, like 
the distant glare of hell. I looked at the sun; 
he had sank low in the horizon, and the dews 
already falling, had, with the damp sea-air, 
chilled me to the bone. While I was brushing 
the moisture from my coat, wondering at this 
strange conduct of the Bohemian, my eye caught 
sight of a slip of paper pinned upon my sleeve. 
I tore it off eagerly. It contained these words: 


“T leave you. I am honest though I am 
selfish, and have divided with you the treasure 
which you have helped me to gain. You are 
now rich, but it may be that you will not be 
happy. Return to the city, but return in doubt. 

“Tne BonemMian.” 


What terrible enigma was this that the last 
sentence of this note enshrouded? what vailed 
mystery was it that rose before my inward 
vision in shapeless horror? I knew not. I 
could not guess, but a foreboding of some un- 
known and overwhelming disaster rushed in- 
stantly upon me, and seemed to crush my very 
soul. Was it Annie, or was it my father? One 
thing was certain, there was no time to be lost 
in penetrating the riddle. I seized the valise, 
which the Bohemian had charitably left me— 
how he bore away his own share of the treasure 
I know not—and poured the gold and jewels 
into it with trembling hands. Then scarce able 
to travel with the weight of the treasure, I 
staggered toward the beach, where we had left 
the boat. She was gone. Without wasting an 
instant I made my way as rapidly as I could to 
the distant pier, where a thin stream of white 
smoke informed me that the steamer for New 
York was waiting for the bathers. I reached 
her just as she was about to start, and stagger- 
ing to an obscure corner sat down upon my 
treasure sorrowfully. 

With what different feelings to those which I 
anticipated was I returning to the city. My 
dream of wealth had been realized beyond my 
wildest hopes. All that I had thought neces- 
sary to yield me the purest happiness was mine, 
and yet there was not a more miserable wretch 
in existence. Those fatal words—“ Return to 
the city, but return in doubt!” were ever before 
me. Oh! how I counted every stroke of the 
engine that impelled me to the city. 

There was a poor blind humpbacked fiddler 
on board, who played all along the way. He 
played execrably, and his music made my flesh 
creep. As we neared the city he came round 
with his hat soliciting alms. In my reckless- 
ness, I tumbled all the money I had in my 
pockets into his hands. I never shall forget the 
look of joy that flashed over his poor old seared 
and sightless face at the touch of these few dol- 
lars. ‘Good Heavens!” I groaned, “here am 





I, sitting on the wealth of a kingdom, which is 
all mine, and dying of despair; while this old 
wretch has extracted from five dollars enough 
of happiness to make a saint envious!” Then 
my thoughts wandered back to Annie and the 
Bohemian, and there always floated before me 
in the air the agonizing words—“ Return to the 
city, but return in doubt!” 

The instant I reached the pier, I dashed 
through the crowd with my valise, and jumping 
into the first carriage I met, promised a liberal 
bounty to the driver if he would drive me to 
Amity Place in the shortest possible space of 
time. Stimulated by this, we flew through the 
streets, and in a few moments I was standing at 
Mr. Deane’s door. Even then it seemed to me 
as if a dark cloud seemed to hang over that 
house above all others in the city. Irang; but 
my hand had scarcely left the bell-handle when 
the door opened, and Doctor Lott, the family 
physician, appeared on the threshold. He looked 
greve and sad, 

“We were expecting you, Mr. Cranstoun,” 
he said, very mournfully. 

““Has—has any thing—happened?” I stam- 
mered, catching at the railings for support. 

“Hush! come in.” And the kind Doctor 
took me by the arm and led me like a child 
into the parlor. 

“Doctor, for Heaven’s sake, tell me what is 
the matter? I know something has happened. 
Is Annie dead? Oh! my brain will burst un- 
less you end this suspense !” 

“No—not dead. But tell me, Mr, Crans- 
toun, did Miss Deane experience any uncom- 
mon excitement lately ?” 

“Yes—yes—last night,” I groaned wildly, 
“she was mesmerized by a wretch. Oh! fool 
that I was to suffer it!” 

“Ah! that explains all,” answered the Doc- 
tor. Then he took my hand gently in his— 
“Prepare yourself, Mr. Cranstoun,” he contin- 
ued, with deep pity in his voice, ‘ prepare your- 
self for a terrible shock.” 

“She is dead, then!” I murmured. “Is she 
not ?” 

“She is. She died this morning of the ef- 
fects of over-excitement, the cause of which I 
was ignorant of until now. Calm yourself, my 
dear Sir. She expired blessing you.” 

I tore myself from his grasp, and rushed up 
stairs. The door of her room was open, and, 
in spite of myself, my agitated tramp softened 
to a stealthy footfall as I entered. There were 
two figures in the room. One was an old man, 
who knelt by the bedside of my lost love, sob- 
bing bitterly. It was her father. The other 
lay upon the bed, with marble face, crossed 
hands, and sealed eyelids. All was tranquil 
and serene in the chamber of death. Even the 
sobbings of the father, though bitter, were muf- 
fled and subdued. And she lay on the couch, 
with closed eyes, the calmest of all! Oh! the 
Seeress now saw more than earthly science could 
show her. 

“I felt, as I knelt by her father and kissed 
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her cold hand in the agony of my heart, that I | 


was justly rewarded. 

Below stairs, in the valise, lay the treasure I 
had gained. Here, in her grave-clothes, lay the | 
treasure I had lost! 


A DESSERT DISH FOR TRAVELERS. 
\ Y name is Stephen Sharply. 

I like comfort, and have devoted a con- 
siderable number of years to the study of those | 
appliances which ordinarily promote comfort. 
Until recently, my sphere of study was confined 
to this side of the Atlantic. I had grown up 
under the influence of a very strong American- 
ism of sentiment. In common with most of 


the people living in our town, I entertained a | 


lively regard for our institutions, growth, mo- | 
rality, power, wealth, temperance, women, ho- | 
tels, and such like. 

I doubted if another country equal to Amer- 
ica was to be found on this side of Jordan— 
the scriptural Jordan. I entertained no special | 
repugnance or contempt for those Europeans | 
who had made their escape from the Old Coun- 
try, and come over to indulge in the benefits 
of our civilization. I extended a silent wel- 


come to them, and thought them happy fellows. | 
I felt confident that New York was not only | 


the prince of American cities, but the prince of 
all cities whatever. Paris might have prettier 
gardens and more statues; but I was sure they 


had no such group of iron water-lilies as we had 


in the Park; beside which, there was the City 


Hall with its marble front, with the big bell in | 


the rear, and the new brown-stone edifice on 
the corner! 

The Tuileries might be larger, but would it 
compare with some of Trimble’s, or Thomas and 
Son’s? I thought not. As for Broadway, I 
smiled when travelers spoke to me of the Bou- 
levards. Are there such pavements in the Bou- 
levards as the Russ? or such stores, or half 
as many omnibuses, or such.brilliantly-dressed 
ladies, or such knowing fellows, with their feet 
on the tables and window-sills, as we could see 
at the Irving or Collamore? I thought not. 

Were there any such skillful people with a 
fire-arm as our target-shooters, Harper Guards, 
and others? any such “knock-down and pull- 
out” dare-devils as our Bowery boys? any such 
strong place as Fort Schuyler or Hamilton, with 
such a prodigious array of guns? I thought 
not. Nay, I was sure that America was a 
match for any thing—in ships, houses, hotels, 
churches, every thing indeed, unless it might 
be a few scurvy poets and painters. 

It was natural, certainly, that travelers should 
write fulsome descriptions of what they had 
seen upon the other side of the water, and I 
always made allowances for a certain latitude 
of expression; yet withal, I was willing to admit 
that the people of the Old World might possess 
some objects well worth seeing, and might have 
their own views about the comforts of living, 
about proprieties, and so on. But when I 
walked under the ceilings of the St. Nicholas 


Hotel, or studied the decorations in Taylor’ 
|eating saloon, or Phalon’s barber’s establish. 
ment (with Croton water attached) I asked mny- 
| self, with a glow on my face, if we were not an 
"extraordinary people, and if there was such an- 
other race of luxurious princes extant ? 

With this feeling at my heart, I knocked off 
a glass of soda-water (sarsaparilla sirup) one 
| day last summer, and determined to take my) 
| family to Europe. I thought I should be able 
|to bear the loss of the elegant comforts upon 
this side, in the triumph I should feel in the 
| contrast of the two sorts of civilization. 
| Mrs. Sharply and the children were w illing to 
| make the sacrifice. We embarked on an Amer- 
ican steamer. The state-rooms were siuall, but 
| the decorations were exquisite. By the happ) 
adjustment of the cabin mirrors, I could from 
| my own lounge watch Mrs. Sharply, who was 
reclining upon a neighboring lounge, during 
all the paroxysms of her illness. Indeed, the 
mirrors gave altogether a lively effect to th 
ship, and multiplied apparently the motion t 
| an almost indefinite extent. I might say th 
| same of the spring mattresses, which appeared 
unusually effective. I am told, and can readily 
believe, that the British steamers have not yet 
adopted these pleasant devices to relieve the 
tedium of a sea-voyage. 

Our captain was a prompt man, with an im- 
mense deal of self-possession, and the tru 
American grit. He had been known, I was 
| told, to run his ship at full speed within half a 
cable’s length of Cape Race, and run down a 
few stupid fishermen in a smail boat without 
once stopping his engines; and on an earlier 
occasion had beached a first-class liner on the 
| New Jersey shores, with studding-sails all stand- 

ing, in a most incomparable manner ; in short, 

he had made splendid passages, and owned a 
splendid place, and was a splendid fellow in 
his gilt buttons—of course. 

I had once seen an advertisement in a city 
paper, before leaving, of a place in the country 
to sell, highly recommended for its proximity to 
| the “fine place” of Captain I had half 
|a@ mind to go and take an observation: thc 
idea of living in the neighborhood of the “fine 
place” of a great packet captain seemed pleas- 
ant. There, thought I, is your real aristocratic 
quarter—at the skirts of a jolly, driving tar, ac- 
customed to give orders through a trumpet, and 
to clink glasses with the distinguished pcople 
at the head of the table! 

He spoke to Mrs. Sharply one day, in the 
course of the voyage, and kindly. Mrs. Sharp- 
ly was grateful. 

When we came in sight of the dingy, black 
steamers which drive about the coast of England, 
my pride was quite a-glow; if the poor people 
could only have caught sight of the Hendrik 
Hudson or of the Henry Clay (before she was 
burnt), what would they not have said! 

The decks of Liverpool I found substantial 
affairs, certainly. I thanked God, however. 
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cumbrous affairs to keep their shipping afloat. 
And after all, remarked I, scanning narrowly 
the masonry of the quays, I do not know that 
this is equal to the High Bridge— 

“Or Girard College,” said Mrs. Sharply. 

“No, or Girard College,” said I. 

“Such dirty stones,” said Mrs. Sharply. 

“Quite right, dear,” said I. 

“ And then the cabs,” said Mrs. Sharply. 

“Yes, and the cabs,” said I. 

“Such fine ones as we have,” said Mrs, 
Sharply. 

“'Two horses to each,” remarked I. 

“ And more showy—much,” said Mrs. Sharp- 
ly; ‘“‘and what ugly buildings,” continued she. 

“ But substantial,” said I, willing to assume 
a partial defense of Great Britain. 

“La, yes, substantial,” said Mrs. Sharply; 
but so smoky and dingy !” 

“ Not equal to Stewart's,” remarked I. 

Mrs. Sharply held up both hands as if she were 
indignant at the comparison having been made. 

The room they gave us at the hotel was a 
dingy little affair, the furniture very ald—of a 
fashion at least ten years gone by; and the 
crockery and plate were such as we used to see 
in picture-books long ago. ‘They evidently did 
not think it worth while to change their pat- 
terns every third year as they do in New York. 
I wondered if our ladies could be tempted to 
eat off from such dishes at home. 

Yet the plate, I remarked, was solid, and the 
linen was fresh and white—whiter, I was com- 
pelled to confess, than one often sees at the 
Astor House. The salmon, too, was good, and 
served piping hot; and though there was no 
Croton water in our chambers, there were most 
bountiful pitchers freshly filled, and such a stock 
of towels as would have amazed the maids at 
the St. Nicholas. 

In short, Mrs. Sharply and family, though 
they missed greatly the mirrors and rose-wood 
trimmed with damask, managed to rub off a day 
or two at a Liverpool hotel with considerable 
equanimity. Of course they were astounded, 
as well as I, at the little compartments into 
which they cut up the English railway carriage, 
and thought them very confined. I think this 
notion may have weighed more upon the mind 
of Mrs. Sharply, from the fact that she had 
dressed up one of our girls in a very dainty hat 
of Lawson’s, with the pardonable pride (in a 
mother) of exciting the admiration of her fel- 
low-voyagers. As we were quite by ourselves 
in the carriage, this pleasant endeavor was ut- 
terly lost; and I am pained to say that Mrs. 
Sharply was unreasonably severe upon Mary 
Jane throughout the day: 

We were amused with London, and thought 
it quite an extensive place. Mrs. Sharply did 
not particularly admire the style in which the 
ladies dressed ; and I must say that the cut of 
the coats, so far as I had opportunity of observ- 
ing, was vastly inferior to St. John, Raymond, 
and Co.'s, 

I took Mrs. Sharply to see St. Paul’s Cathe- 





dral. She thought it an enormous building, as 
it really is; but the stone of Trinity Church is 
much finer; and, if it came to matter of size, 
we both concluded that the up-town Reservoir 
was larger even than St. Paul’s. We attended 
service there, and were much amused with the 
little boys in shirts, who went through the chants 
in such a sing-song way; and thought that if 
matters with us came to such a pass, we could 
match the mummery at a little up-town church 
—I think it is in Sixth Avenue. 

We used to discuss the 7imes articles some- 
times over our breakfast; and wonder if Mr. 
So-and-so (of New York or Boston) could not 
write better ones if they chose—more pithy and 
dashing—Mr. Bigelow, of the Evening Post, for 
instance, or General Webb; of course they 
could, 

As for speeches (for we went one evening to 
the House of Commons), we thought them very 
sad affairs; they may have helped on the busi- 
ness, perhaps, very well; but they were not such 
elegant orations as we hear at Tammany Hall, 
or at the ward meetings; no such figures, and 
splendid sentences, and such quotations from 
the poets as Mr. Sumner uses. What a flowery 
man he is, indeed! As my wife remarked— 
“ Nothing but jonquils and roses !” 

They talk of the crowd of carriages in Lon- 
don, along the Strand and thereabout; “ Let 
them come to Barnum’s Museum,” said Mrs. 
Sharply, complacently, ‘that is all.” As for 
the London hotels, they were scarce larger than 
a good Fourteenth Street house (Mr. Smith’s, 
for example, late of John Street), nor were they 
nearly so showy in exterior. Mrs. Sharply and 
Mary Jane contrasted them, with some very 
natural pride, with the Irving and New York 
Hotel. I do not think there was a single gay 
fellow to be seen about the steps, in brilliant 
waistcoat, or whiffing a flat cigar; I could not 
observe a single pair of boots on any of the win- 
dow-sills. Mary Jane was immensely disap- 
pointed. To be sure, the dinners were good— 
very good, and the waiters neat and attentive ; 
but where there was one waiter in a London 
house, we counted at least a dozen in New York 
—perhaps more. 

In short, Mrs. Sharply had no patience with 
the London hotels; “There was no life in 
them,” she said. It really seemed as if one 
had broken into some quiet old gentleman’s 
house, and as if he might come down upon you 
any moment, and catch you at his salmon and 
fish sauces, 

If I had not known to the contrary, I think I 
should have taken the waiters, who glided about 
in pumps and white stockings, for genteel young 
men of the New York evening cireles, Even 
Maria Jane, who is observant in those matters, 
remarked that their cravats were as well tied as 
John *s. . I think they were. 

Their conversational powers, however, were 
limited ; more limited, perhaps, than those of the 
young gentlemen with whom I have compared 
them. In respeet to dinner they are exceed- 
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ingly voluble: “Soup, Sir; Oxtail, Pea Soup, | 
Sir; Mock Turtle; Fish, Sir; Salmon, yes, Sir; | 
Fried Sole, Sir; Roast Beef, Sir; Sweets, Sir?” | 
is said with an ease and self-possession that it 
would be vain to imitate. But when on one 
occasion I ventured to encourage conversation 
in regard to objects of interest about town by a 
series of inquiries, the only replies I could gain | 
were, “I really don’t know, Sir; will inquire, 
Sir; can’t say, Sir; I de’say, Sir; will ask be- 
low, Sir.” 

* After all,” said I to Mrs. Sharply, in a phil- 
osophic vein, “his duty is with his dinner; why 
should we ask more? It is a beautiful instance 
of that division of labor aimed at by the Social- 
ists, where every man finds his true office, and | 
does not meddle with his neighbors.” 

When we reached France we were dependent | 
upon Mary Jane, who had studied for a season | 
or two with Madame Chegary. It was perfectly | 
surprising—the manner in which that girl un- 
derstood and interpreted French! I felt proud 
of her, and more than repaid for all the expense | 
of her education. 

I observed that a few words were nearly the | 
same in both languages : chamber, for instance, | 
is chambre in French; an evident corruption of | 
the English spelling. ‘They also employ the | 
word frank very frequently; not, however, in 
our sense of—honest. 

We had occasion to remark in France another | 
change in the hotel system ; and Mary Jane was | 
thoroughly scandalized by finding men in velvet | 
eaps and slippers serving in the capacity of | 
chamber-maids. We missed the mirrors and | 
carpets of the St. Nicholas, as well as the spit- | 
toons. The baths, too, when we ordered them, 
were served by men, who brought in the tubs 
upon their heads, and filled them with hot or 
cold water to our liking. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, there was a good deal to be said 
in favor of the Parisian mode of life. 

The soups, which Mrs. Sharply thought very 
flimsy on the first day’s trial, we came to like 
exceedingly ; and, up to the time of our de- 
parture, entertained a growing fondness for 
French cooking generally. It was something 
extraordinary how Mrs. Sharply forsook her 
old taste for buckwheat cakes and corn bread, | 
and conformed to the omelet and coffee diet. | 
As for Maria Jane, she now thinks hot break- 
fast cakes excessively vulgar. 

There was an error committed at the first 
day’s dinner; Mrs. Sharply admits it herself; 
she had the recollections of the Ocean House 
in her mind; she wore a low-necked dress, and 
directed Maria Jane to do the same. They 
were the most dashingly dressed party at the 
table, and drew upon themselves what seemed 
to me rather too piquant observation. The 
low-necked dresses, at my instance, were laid 
by for home wear. 

Mrs. Sharply naturally turned up her nose at 
the company, and remarked freely upon a lady 
who ventured to appear at table in her traveling 
hat. For my own part, though it was surely 





not quite so splendid as the home tables, I must 
confess that I liked the easy air of things, and 
fancied the quiet arrangements and etiquette of 
the French dinner as well as I liked the cookery, 

We had a little experience in a more private 
way after atime; in common with almost every 
body, we went into lodgings, as they say in Lon- 
don. My family were scandalized at first with 
the idea of living up three pair of stairs; but 
upon proper representations on the part of our 
landlady that the apartments were highly re- 
spectable, and that the Countess Millefleurs oc- 
cupied the adjoining rooms, Mrs. Sharply gave 
over her objections. Indeed, she assumed the 
defense of high lodgings, and repeated our 
neighbor’s name of the fourth floor oftener, | 


| thought, than there was any necessity for doing. 


I should like to see Mrs. Sharply on a fourth 
floor in New York! 

I advised Maria Jane to talk, as occasion 
offered, with the landlady, who seemed a very 
chatty body ; but Miss Sharply thought her ac- 
cent bad. Perhaps it was. That girl—Miss 
Sharply—does speak French superbly! 

Our dinners in these new quarters came in 
from a little restaurant near by; a man in a 
paper cap brought the meats in a basket. Such 
a falling off from the St. Nicholas or the Sara- 
toga houses! “Who could have believed,” said 
Mrs. Sharply, with her mind on Morris, the head- 
waiter of the United States, giving orders to 
forty servants, with a majestic wave of the hand, 
“who could have imagined that in Paris our din- 
ner should be served by one man in a paper cap?” 

Yet, so it was; and hundreds and thousands 
of people, loving comfort as much as the Sharp- 


| lys, were living in the same way. Did the mis- 


take (if there was any) lie with them or with us? 

I am ashamed to confess how the Sharplys 
became attached to those little dinners—all 
served in a sort of ante-room, not so large as 
the flirting alcoves in the corridors of a New 
York hotel. Mrs. Sharply, who had rebelled 
against the arrangement at first, was kept in 
countenance by finding all her friends living in 
just such a fashion—consenting to drop, for the 
time, our own magnificent civilization, in the 


| way of dinners and mirrors, and to conform to 


the humble French habits. 

Did Louis Napoleon or the Minister of State 
have any conception, we wondered, of what 
ceilings, mirrors, roast turkeys, and buckwheat 
cakes were to be seen at the Astor House ? 

The French, and other Continental nations, 
have a certain splendor about their life and 
habits, but it does not lie, for the most part (as 
with us), in steamboats and hotels. I should 
say that the street known as the Boulevards was 
a splendid street, and so of the Place de la Con- 
corde, and the Madeleine Church; the hotels, 
and homes for travelers and strangers, are qui- 
eter. I never heard of any body employing 
Horace Vernet to decorate an eating-saloon ; 
and as for bridal chambers, whether on ship- 
board or in hotels, they are so positively plain, 
that nobody knows where to find them. 

















What a meagre honeymoon a returned Cali- 
fornian or a boarder at the St. Nicholas would 
make of it in such homely quarters as they give 
one in the European hotels! 

I did not mean to run on in this manner when 
I sat down to write. I said that I had a keen 
eye for comfort, and had spent a considerable 
number of years in learning how to find it. 
Ditto of Mrs. Sharply. 

I have told plainly what we thought of mat- 
ters upon the other side, and how we were half 
ashamed to find ourselves satisfied so easily with 
the simple arrangement and homely order about 
the European houses for strangers. 

When we broke up our visit—with some com- 
punctions, I must confess—Mrs. Sharply and 
Maria Jane were quite in a glow with the thought 
of getting back into our palaces again. 

I remarked certain changes along the road. 
We exchanged our little velvet-capped French 
serving-man (who said “Pardon!” and lifted 
his cap, if he only touched our elbow) for an 
amphibious, lame-legged English steward, on 
the Channel boat, who shuffled up to you with 
a gruff “ Fare, Sir!” for his only speech. 

Yet the hotels, with their dingy furniture, 
were not so distasteful as at first; we seemed to 
have grown into the home-ish manner of it all. 
Maria Jane had positively abandoned low-necks 
for the hotel table, and wore a quiet dress— 
gray and black poplin—that I think became her 
wonderfully. We even ventured upon a British 
steamer to cross the ocean, which, though it 
hadn’t so many mirrors, or so bountiful tables 
as the American, had larger and more comfort- 
able state-rooms. It is an English fancy, in 
hotels as well as boats, to give more room to 
sleeping-quarters, and less to parlors than we. 

The arrangement doesn’t favor display, but it 
loes comfort. 

Well, the Sharplys touched at length their 
native shores again—with emotion, of course. 
The streets, I must confess, did not seem so 
wide as when I left, nor so clean; and yet, 
thanks to Mr. Wood, they were more clean. 
After all, say what Mrs. Sharply would, the 
Boulevards were wider than Broadway, twenty 
feet at the least, and there were trees on either 
side, and there was no fear of stubbing one’s 
toes against uneven pavements. 

For the first time in my life, Broadway did 
not seem to bound the horizon of grand things. 
There were other streets in the world besides 
Broadway. There certainly were. I made the 
observation aloud. 

“Some,” said Mrs. Sharply. 

We went jolting presently into a side street. 

“What a coach!” said Mrs. Sharply. 

“Such a pavement,” said Maria Jane. 

“Not quite a Champs Elysées,” said 1; for I 
had picked up some of the street names in quite 
passable French style. 

At this there was a jolt which bruised Mrs. 
Sharply’s bonnet fearfully against the side of 
the coach. 

“Villainous coachmen !” said Mrs. Sharply. 
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I echoed the remark feelingly, having strug- 
gled through a crowd of them upon the dock, at 
the risk of having my coat torn off my back. 

We arrived presently at the door of that 
stately building known as the Astor House. 

I approached as nearly as I could (five or six 
persons appeared to be cracking jokes with the 
office people) to a sleek-looking clerk, with 
beautifully coiffed hair, rosy cheeks, and pen 
over his left ear—altogether surpassing any 
thing I had seen in a similar position during 
my travels. He entertained my demands more 
graciously than I had hoped, bowed a willing- 
ness to comply with my request for a room, 
designated with his pen (removed for the pur- 
pose from his ear) an attendant waiter, handed 
him a key, waved me gracefully away, replaced 
the pen behind his left ear, and resumed his 
jokes. 

“ What a grand house it is!” said Maria Jane 
Sharply, as we mounted the first flight. 

“So airy !” said Mrs. Sharply, panting after 
me up the second flight. 

“Isn’t it high?” said I, as we finished the 
fourth pair of stairs. It was high. 

A slatternly maid was sweeping with might 
and main the room destined for Mrs. Sharply ; 
the bed was in the middle, the chairs were 
piled upon the table, and the whole was scarce 
larger than the state-room we had left. 

We appealed to the waiter; “he would see 
at the office.” There was a change to a lower 
floor ; the size the same; view upon a dark pi- 
azza within the court; one window; fresh paint 
—a very splendid white; the carpet a new pat- 
tern, smelling still of the factory ; bedstead of 
rosewood, evidently adapted to the last fashion ; 
wardrobe still sticky with varnish—the whole 
small but brilliant; very enjoyable—to the eye. 

Mrs. Sharply rings; rings twice; rings a 
third time, and Irish waiter comes, talking per- 
verse English. 

“Can the landlady be seen ?” 

Servant grins; evidently knows no landlady; 
it is a homely, old absurdity, that of having a 
landlady. 

“Can any responsible person be seen ?” 

Waiter retires—remains. 

Another ring. 

A new waiter appears; the same form is 
gone through with; he goes, and reports: “ Man 
can’t leave the office; any thing you'll have, 
Mister ?” 

Mr. Sharply pushes down to the office again. 
The crowd is greater than before, and there is 
no possibility of approaching the man with hy- 
acinthine locks. Matters seem utterly hopeless, 
when a traveling friend takes Sharply by the 
arm, probes his misfortune, and offers relief. 

‘“ My dear Sharply, you don’t understand this 
thing; you must be acquainted with these peo- 
ple; their friends get the rooms; let me intro- 
duce you, 

“Halloo! Hyacinth” (very loudly, over the 
heads of six intimate friends), “my friend Mr. 





Sharply; Mr. Sharply, Mr. Hyacinth.” 
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The gentleman bowed semesters ; semoved 
the pen from his left ear; ‘“‘ We will see what 
we can do for you Mr. Sharply.” 

Charming manner he had! 

Well, so it went on: very brilliant and grand; 
an immense concourse of fine fellows in large 
whiskers hob-nobbing over the office desk— 
comparing hats, or putting Hyacinth in a roar; | 
a splendid painting or two on the walls; a} 
magnificent clerk to receive the money; a 
telegraph machine chattering at your elbow; a 
parlor in the corner with furniture only six 
months old at the oldest; every thing in short 
to boast about, and be proud of, except, it might 
be, a little quiet attention, and a little whole- 
some relief from the hubbub of travel. 

I recurred longingly to the dingy parlors, on 
the other side, at which I had sneered; and 
bethought myself if it were not better after all 
to forego somewhat of the splendor for a little 
more of homeliness and comfort, and a little 
less of arrogance and bluster. 

This office clerk, thought I, with so much 
pomatum to his hair, and such distinguished 
acquaintance, may be after all worth less toward 
making a home comfortable than the stout land- 
lady of some such inn as the Bell at Glouces- 
ter; and it is doubtful if the small, splendid 
places they crib a stranger in within our palaces, 
have nearly the charm of the low but well-aired 
chambers of many an old-fashioned tavern. 


What a splendid, noisy home it was to be 
sure ! 
And yet there were those who enjoyed it all 


immensely. A certain major-general (of militia) 
who strode about the hall, saying, “How d’ye 
do,” at the top of his voice to the people of the 
office, and the waiters, and half the new-comers, 
seemed to enjoy things immensely; and a cer- 
tain cadaverous man, who had secured the top 
seat of the table at dinner, and had bribed his 
waiter to bring him all the desirable dishes, ate 
hugely, and with a quiet satisfaction I have 
rarely seen equaled. He, however, like the 
general, and a judge of a neighboring town, and 
one or two rollicking sea-captains, were “ friends 
of the house.” 

My sober opinion is, that although our hotels 
are very magnificent outside, and have splendid 
decorations within, yet a quiet stranger who 
does not think it worth his while to bluster, or 
to hob-nob with Mr. Hyacinth at the desk, or 





to make a sudden seizure of whatever palatable 
thing may lie within reach, will have a smaller | 
chance for comfort in them than in the humble | 
hotels upon the other side of the water. | 
It is my opinion that we reckon splendor too | 
highly, and comfort too little. It is my opinion 
that the art of living cheaply and well, is not 
yet as well understood by the new country as | 
by some of the old ones, It is my opinion that | 
one very good step in the way of improvement, | 
would be to give up the belief, indulged in by | 
so many, that there is no need of improvement. | 
There is no man so far away from progress as 
the one who thinks he has no farther to go. | 


I do not undertake a quarrel with those who 
prefer a two-horse carriage to a snug cab with 
a good hack; nor with those who want to tread 
on tapestry and gaze into mirrors; I only say 
that I love comfort, and think there should 
be a place made for those who seek after jt 
quietly. 

I think we shall come to this by-and-by, afte, 
living in a hurry has subsided into living com. 
fortably. 

I hope Stephen Sharply will live to see the 
day. 





WORTH FIVE HUNDRED MILLIONS: 

N ugly business. I tried not to think of it, 

but couldn’t succeed. 

My friends implored me to submit to the 
operation. They urged me to make up my 
mind like a man; but I thought of Job and his 
counselors, and remained as obstinate as a 
mule. I considered myself a martyr—wan- 
tonly imposed upon—a victim, on whose un- 
fortunate carcass surgeons believed they might 
make any experiment with impunity. I was 
resolved that they should find themselves mis. 
taken. So, when Dr. Bumpus in his roug): 
manner would say, ‘those toes must come off,” 
I would call him “ brute,” and threaten to tum 
him out; but he only laughed, and always dis- 
played a callousness to my suffering that nearly 
drove me mad. 

“They'll be the death of you,” he said one 
day. 

“ Pshaw! humbug!” 

“Can't live a month unless you have ’em 
taken off. That’s my professional opinion.” 

“ To the—mischief with your professional 
opinion,” I shouted, for he was by this time 
half way down stairs, whence I could hear th: 
wretch inquiring about the latest news from 
Europe. 

“T’ll have another doctor this very day,” said 
I, in a rage. 

“What is the use of that?” suggested my 
old friend Dratackes. ‘You see the job must 
be done. An unpleasant one I admit; but it’s 
better to lose two toes than your life. Come, 
bear up. Say the word, and we shall have a 
consultation of M.D.’s to-morrow.” 

I was seized with an infernal twinge just 
at the moment, and this, perhaps, did more 
than any thing else to shake my obstinacy. 
During some moments passed in reflection, | 
thought that, after all, my friends might be 
right. I didn’t like to be considered a cow- 
ard, and yet, Gad! I could not make up m) 
mind. 

“ Hang the toes!” I ejaculated, at the end of 
a pause. 

“ Don’t,” implored my friend. 

“T shall,” I returned, vehemently. 

“No, you mustn't.” 

At last, after several spasmodic efforts at 
| heroism, these memorable words escaped me— 
| “J shall have it done to-morrow!” The per- 
spiration rolled off my forehead as I spoke. 
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“Bravo!” cried Dratackes in ecstasy, “ all 
will soon be right now.” 

I could not arrive at any such conclusion. 
During the remainder of that day and following 
night I suffered agony. All sorts of fearful 
weapons used by surgeons in the exercise of 
their hideous duties passed in array before my 
mental vision. I underwent in imagination the 
tortures of amputation a thousand times. As 
fast as one toe was cut off with due formality, 
the work would be recommenced seriatim on 
the others again and again. I groaned aloud 
in anticipated torture. Even in hasty snatches 
of sleep I dreamed of doctors in the semblance 
of fiends, with smiles of infernal satisfaction 
on their faces, hacking limbs from my bleeding 

body. I woke up more than once, shouting— 
“Hold on; you're murdering me!” In such 
misery sped the intervening hours. 

I can not remember how I reached the hos- 
pital where the operation was to be performed. 
I had afterward a confused idea of being laid 
out upon a table in regular old-fashioned style, 
and hearing, in gruffer tones than ever, the 
voice of Bumpus. I fancied, too, that he made 
me take some sort of concoction with a strange 
suffocating odor. Fear then entirely mastered 
me. Objects became indistinct, and I had not 
the power of observing what was going on. 

I was roused from this partial stupor by the 
sight of a strange face—another doctor I at first 
supposed him to be. I remember being sur- 
prised, even then, at the curious resemblance 
he bore to Bumpus. My medical attendants 
had left the room for a moment to consult upon 
some point of prectice, and while they were 
absent he sidled up to me with a smile. 

“ An unpleasant position, Sir?” 

“Rather. Can’t be helped, though.” 

“A mistake, Sir—a serious mistake. J could 
have cured you without any of this work. These 
surgeons are perfect old fogies—half a dozen 
centuries behind the age.” 

I looked at him anxiously, willing to grasp 
at any straw. In fact, I yet had a lurking sus- 
picion of being humbugged by Bumpus. 

“Tve thought as much myself,” said I. 

Without giving any answer he passed his 
hand twice or thrice over my diseased limb, a 
process that instantly relieved me from pain. 

“Come now,” he suggested, “get up. Let 
us move before these wiseacres return, No need 
of any butchering here.” 

“Sir!” I exclaimed, in a burst of grateful 
enthusiasm, “ you are my guardian angel !” 

We escaped from the house without being 
observed, and walked up Broadway toward my 
own lodgings. I did not feel the slightest pain. 
I thought it proper then and there to express 
my inability to recompense the stranger for his 
services, but before I had half uttered the sen- 
tence he said: 

“In want of money, eh? Mention the num- 
ber of millions in a word, and in another your 
wish is granted.” 

“Til have a hundred,” I replied, jokingly. 





“Done. How will you have it?” 

I stared at my new friend, and, for the first 
time, examined him attentively. He was a 
man of most gentlemanly address ; but, doubt- 
less, a lunatic. He smiled affably as if in an- 
swer to my thoughts, and exclaimed: 

“Well, I must say good-by here. You may 
expect the gold. I shall send it over to-night. 
Adieu !” 

With these words he left me abruptly. “As 
mad as a March hare,” said I to myself, looking 
after him. 

I reached home, musing over my strange ad- 
venture. Itwas enough to make any man pon- 
der and reflect. Though I paid little heed to 
the millions spoken of so extravagantly by my 
singular friend, still my own sudden and mirac- 
ulous recovery from a disease pronounced mor- 
tal by the physicians was a proved fact. There 
could be no skepticism here. I was neverthe- 
less perplexed, and not a little confused, during 
the remainder of the day. I really did not 
know what to think of it at all. 

After nightfall, I became even more restless 
and uneasy. I can not say now whether I 
wished my promised visitor to make his ap- 
pearance or not. My conscience smote me for 
having formed his acquaintance. At best, he 
was a suspicious character, and perhaps had 
dealing with evil spirits. It was much in vogue 
then in New York for men to be influenced by 
good spirits, why not by evil spirits also? I 
was interrupted in these and similar reflections 
by a single rap at the door—a sudden, solemn 
rap—an ominous rap. The sound made me 
feel chilly. I guessed who the rapper was, and 
I was right. “Come in,” said I, tremulously. 

He entered, smiling as blandly as ever. I 
started involuntarily; for he looked so like 
Bumpus, that I thought it was that worthy in- 
dividual come to complete his operation. 

“Got the money!” pointing with his thumb 
over his right shoulder to a large party of sturdy 
satellites, who were carrying in a number of 
ponderous bags, which they dropped with a loud 
crash upon the floor. Others had huge bundles 
of bank-notes. At first I fairly disbelieved my 
own eyes—I must be dreaming. Presently one 
of the bags became unfastened—whether by ac- 
cident or on purpose I do not know—but hun- 
dreds of broad, glittering twenty-dollar gold 
pieces rolled upon the floor. The sight gave 
me a sensation like that caused by a rush of 
blood to the head. I took up some of the 
pieces and examined them. I weighed them 
on the tip of my finger, and rung them over 
and over again on the table. They seemed 
most temptingly genuine. Gold has a charm 
for the eyes that I never realized till then. I 
was a poor man. What could I not do with 
such a treasure ? 

My visitor gave me time to consider. He 
hummed a tune, and examined some books 
lying about. ‘ He must be the devil,” I thought. 
And yet, the longer I looked at the bags still 
coming in, the more ardently did I wish to 
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make them mine. “I may outwit him,” I re- 
flected. “If he wants me to be his slave, he 
will find himself mistaken. I may compromise 
for the present, and turn him adrift by-and-by! 
Hang the fellow! he looks at me and smiles as 
if he could read the secrets of my soul !” 

“What services am I to render for this?” I 
asked at length, with some hesitation. 

“Oh, we'll speak of that hereafter.” 

“ Accommodating,” I thought; “ very accom- 
modating.” 

“What name, Sir? Where can I find you?” 

“T am easily found; don’t trouble yourself 
about that.” 

“You are not in league with the—the— 
the—” 

“Devil? Ha,ha,ha! The devil is a pleas- 
ant sort of fellow—is useful too in his way. 
But (looking at his watch) I have business on 
hand—must be off. I shall see you again. 
Adieu !” 

I watched him closely as he went out. He 
had not the sign of a hoof, and his legs, with- 
out any exaggeration, were those of a well- 
made man. 

As he left, an undefinable sensation of bod- 
ily pain seized me. I could not say that I felt 
it in any particular limb, but it thrilled through 
my entire frame like a convulsion or spasm, 
and forewarned me of future suffering. 

I was alone with the, gold. I rolled some of 
it out, counted, and returned it. I examined 
and re-examined the massive ingots. I daint- 
ily handled a few of the notes, and found them 
to be five-hundred-dollar bills on the best banks 
of the country. I then put them all back, cov- 
ered them carefully, and sat down to think. 
The tremendous power that such wealth could 
give me, forced itself upon my mind. I became 
fascinated with the charm. The demon of ava- 
rice was at work even then, for I conceived 
plans for doubling and trebling the enormous 
sum I possessed. In contemplating such a vast 
treasure—with its existence palpably before me 
—I soon lost sight of conscientious scruples. 
They vanished that night, and forever, before 
I closed my eyes in sleep. Schemes of specu- 
lation on a tremendous scale—purchases of cit- 
ies and states—floated before my startled imag- 
ination. I would astound the world with my 
deeds! In the history of all past ages, such an 
influence as mine it would be impossible to find 
recorded! Lost in these reflections, wherever 
I gazed I saw nothing but gold—gold—gold. 
It was already my god, for I had bowed down 
and worshiped. But the idea of doing good 
and benefiting my fellow-man with this wealth, 
did not, in one solitary thought, drift across my 
fevered brain. 

I was on foot early next morning. I resolved 
to deposit a large portion of my money in the 
various banks of the city—the notes, especially, 
I was afraid of losing. In order to avoid sus- 
picion, it became necessary to employ agents. 
They were found without much difficulty ; and 
a week afterward I had the satisfaction of know- 





ing that I had deposited some twenty millions 
in fifty banks of New York under fifty different 
names. Whether in this transaction I was ge. 
eretly aided by the Evil One or not, I do not 
venture to say. I simply state the fact. My 
efforts were crowned with complete success, ~ 

The excitement in New York was marvelous. 
Such an influx of gold had not been known 
within the memory of man. It became a drug 
in the market. On the strength of my deposits 
the banks increased their capitals, and extended 
their business on an enormous scale. 

My next step was to purchase a house iy 
Fifth Avenue. Several were for sale, and | 
chose a solitary one far up town, with a spacious 
fire-proof vault in the basement. Into it I grad. 
ually removed all my gold. I selected Fifth 
Avenue because it was more retired, and I would 
be less noticed there than in other parts of the 
city. Istill retained, however, my old residence, 
for the purpose of transacting business. Indeed, 
I opened numerous offices down town, and ap- 
peared in each under different names and dis- 
guises. In all I did, I worked with extreme 
caution, and even the men I employed knew 
little or nothing of my affairs. I was satisfied 
on this point from the result of numerous ex- 
periments to which I resorted in order to test 
the extent of the discoveries their curiosity 
prompted them to make. I used to enjoy going 
down to Wall Street, and there buy up the avail- 
able stock of a company, raise the premium to 
a fabulous sum, sell out, and then realize an 
immense profit. ‘The merchants were all agog; 
for they were, of course, unable to detect the 
under-current that disturbed the once even tide 
of commerce. I had their paper to any amount, 
and could have ruined men of the highest stand- 
ing. Operators and jobbers were in a perpet- 
ual fever of excitement. 

It would be tedious to tell of the numberless 
schemes in which I was engaged—the colossal 
business I carried on in trade—the vast specu- 
lations by which I realized additional millions. 
Let it suffice that I doubled and even trebled 
the original amount of my wealth. I tried in 
vain to make a rough estimate of what I was 
worth, 

Months passed away, during which my love 
of gold rapidly increased. I had a craving to 
see, to handle the glittering metal. Every coin 
was of value in my eyes. But beyond this in- 
stinct, I had now a demon’s desire to exercise 
my power—to injure, and, if possible, to de- 
stroy. I held no friendly communications with 
any living soul, and I had sympathy for none. 

During this time I suffered continually from 
the spasmodic pains I have described; and I 
began to suspect that I was not radically cured 
of the ‘disease with which I had previously been 
afflicted. They were rending, shooting pains— 
darting through limbs, breast, and brain—leav- 
ing behind bodily exhaustion and mental de- 
spair. 

I was pondering over these matters one night 
as I sat in my vault, counting and re-counting 














my tens of thousands—arranging them in heaps 
—feasting my eyes with the gorgeous spectacle 
according to my daily custom; I took up acci- 
dentally the book containing my bank accounts. 
The grand total exhibited a deposit of twenty 
millions. “Twenty millions!” I cried, and re- 
peated the seductive words over and over again. 
“Twenty millions! Twenty millions! What 
a pile they would make here! I'll draw them 
out! Ill break all the banks! Whew! what 
a sensation that will create! Ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha!” rebounded from the other end of 
theroom. These echoes of the vault so startled 
me that I turned round expecting to see a 
visitor. No one was there, yet I trembled with 
affright, and hurried up stairs, imagining that 
some one had discovered my retreat. Small 
chance of that though; for I kept the house 
locked up, and no human being ever entered it 
but myself. 

The idea of ruining the banks became a 
settled determination, and the very next morn- 
ing I was among my agents, arranging prelim- 
inaries, specifying the exact day, hour, and 
even moment when the act should be con- 
summated. It was a feasible plan; for, as I 
have said, the banks had expanded to such an 
extent on the strength of my deposits, that the 
sudden withdrawal of my property in gold, with 
all the interest accumulated, must infallibly 
break them. 

My disposition had gradually and totally 
changed. I was now possessed of a cunning 
that, I may be permitted to say, was, at one 
time, altogether foreign to my nature. Fear 
of detection, of being robbed, or even of being 
pointed out as a man of enormous wealth, was 
always present to my imagination. I used 
every precaution that a subtle intellect could 
devise. I disguised myself in different ways 
when I spoke to people on business. Not a 
single individual knew that I was proprietor of 
a house in Fifth Avenue, for I bought it under 
a fictitious name through a third person. I had 
even stored this house with provisions, in case I 
should one day be obliged to secrete myself 
there from popular vengeance. 

I instructed my agents to bring the money, 
drawn in bullion from the banks, to various 
places down town. This was done as well and 
as secretly as I could have desired, and, in the 
night time, I watched its removal to Fifth 
Avenue by other parties. A laborious task! 
The carmen had no idea that those heavy boxes 
contained aught else than the ordinary goods 
their labels designated. 

I waited anxiously for the result of this 
operation. Two days elapsed, and by twelve 
o'clock on the third my plot began to yield its 
fruits. ‘The news spread like wild fire over the 
city that the banks were all breaking. The 
newspapers issued an edition after each explo- 
sion. People rushed frantically for their mon- 
ey, but found only closed doors. They burst 
them open furiously, and discovered nothing 

within but benches, desks, and account books. 
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The officials had fled in dismay, carrying off 
what was left. 

The ruin of the banks was followed by a fear- 
ful crisis. Merchants of every description were 
suspending payment by hundreds. Tradesmen 
could not sell their goods. Householders could 
not get their rent. In the space of one week 
the panic had arrived at such a height that the 
inhabitants were leaving the city. 

The laboring classes were starving, and held 
immense mass meetings in the Park to devise 
means for their relief. 

Gold or silver coin could not be obtained, 
and resolutions were passed by the Common 
Council in favor of adopting another currency, 
but no one could hit upon an expedient. As 
each day passed, confusion became worse con- 
founded, and universal distress was alarmingly 
on the increase. 

In the midst of this excitement I wandered 
about, exulting secretly in the ruin I had caused. 
While walking one day down Broadway, I was 
startled at being suddenly brought face to face 
with the founder of my wealth. He brought 
strangely to my remembrance the face and form 
of Bumpus, whose very existence I had forgot- 
ten. I did not like the expression of his coun- 
tenance now; it wore a Satanic look—and I 
tried to pass by unnoticed. My effort proved 
fruitless; his eyes were fixed upon me. He 
spoke abruptly, and without any greeting, in a 
gruff voice 

“T have work for you. The day after to- 
morrow large stores are expected; you must 
have agents at all the dépots, and as these stores 
arrive in the city’—the words hissed through 
his closed teeth—‘ you must have them de- 
stroyed.” 

“What! starve out the city!” I exclaimed; 
“T dare not!” 

“You must; I order it.” 

“But the thing is impossible,” I continued, 
pretending not to notice his last words, for I 
felt their truth. 

“IT have other slaves besides you, fool! I 
can give you every assistance you require. Be 
at your office to-morrow morning at ten o’clock 
ready to receive visitors from me. All they 
want is the money.” 

So saying he left me to my own reflections, 
and horrible reflections they were. As I re- 
turned home I ran over every possible plan by 
which I could avoid his commands and shake 
off his influence. There was no way of doing 
this except by giving up my gold, and I would 
have parted sooner with my life. Then I 
thought of his scheme. It was vengeance on a 
more extended scale than I could have con- 
ceived possible ; but reflection familiarized rath- 
er than exaggerated its deformities. They 
grew less and less hideous. Had not I, too, a 
thirst for vengeance? Was I not an outcast 
from society? With every moment’s thought 
I gained, as it were, a fresh impetus of diabol- 
ical energy, and finally resolved to lend myself 
to the work. 
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I waited impatiently the next morning for 
my promised visitors. They came at the ap- 
pointed hour--dark, taciturn men. They re- 
ceived the money without any comment, and 
had it immediately taken away. 
ject terror at what I had done, I fled to my 
own home. 


complished; I was afraid to make inquiries, 
and remained secreted in my prison-home, 
dreading I scarcely knew what. I stole out at | 


intervals to pick up the rumors that flew with | 


startling rapidity from mouth to mouth. The 
citizens seemed alarmed at some great impend- 
ing calamity. With pale, anxious faces they | 


stood in groups at the corners of the streets, | 


talking eagerly. I drew near one of these 
knots to listen, and heard it said that certain | 
speculators had bought up immense stores of 


provisions recently brought to the city; that the | 


mob, excited to madness, had broken open their 
warehouses; that fearful riots ensued, during | 
which the warehouses were burnt with all they | 
contained. 
from the by-standers at this announcement. 
They believed the city doomed, and thought it | 
prudent to leave in time. 
agine the truth, but I knew that the agents of 
the Evil One were at work, and had burnt up 
the provisions. 


With a skill and precision that will be deem- | 


ed utterly fabulous by those who can not com- 
prehend the source whence these men derived 


their power, the infernal deed was repeated | 


again and again. The expense made a huge | 
inroad upon mr wealth, but I heeded it not, 
for I was impelled by a stubborn determination 
to accomplish the diabolical work in which I 
was engaged. I stationed agents at all the 
inlets to the city. They purchased food of 
every description on the false plea that they 
did so for the benefit of the starving populace. 
Then followed the ruin I contemplated. Night 
after night the sky was red with the glare 
of burning warehouses filled with provisions. 
Many of them were destroyed by the mob, 
now thoroughly ferocious from hunger and the 
thought that others were profiting by its suffer- 
ings. My plot was being completely carried 
out. The people seemed to have thrown rea- 
son overboard, and unconsciously were aiding 
me in my designs. Telegraphic messages were 
sent to Boston, Philadelphia, and other large 
cities, imploring assistance; but their condi- 
tion was as bad as ours. There also starvation 
was staring men in the face. My agents were 
abroad every where. They did not leave a 
stone unturned, for they bought up grain, cat- 
tle, and vegetables in distant places, and effect- 
ually prevented any efficient aid being render- 
ed to the metropolis. 

My labors were almost over—they were more 
than completed now by the mob. The fearful 
excesses to which it resorted alarmed peaceful 
citizens, and all who could were preparing to 
escape from the fated city. Day by day the panic 


| increased. 
, order were set at defiance. 


Then in ab- | 


Exclamations of horror escaped | 


They did not im- | 


The life of any one known to pos- 
sess food was not safe for an hour. Law and 
It was a consum. 
mation in which I silently exulted. 

Ships, freighted with provisions that might 


|have saved the famishing population, were 


| destroyed by my orders while moored to the 
I can not say exactly how the deed was ac- | 


wharves. Others could be seen hovering off 
| quarantine afraid to approach ; for along the 
| edge of the water the burning w archouses pre- 
sented one line of flame. Many vessels wer 
cut adrift by their owners, and, hoisting sail, 
they stood out to sea with all speed. 
Unsuspected, I remained concealed in my 
secluded home, waiting for the end. ; 
It did not arrive fast enough. People, it is 
true, were leaving in thousands, but they did s: 
quietly. I could not see them—I could not 
| mark the diminished numbers remaining—I 
jcould not gloat sufficiently over their alarm 
|and their sufferings. I could only hear th 
| uproar without—the riot and tumult that day 
and night shook the heavens. The bodi Iv 
pain I now endured excited this feverish sus. 
| pense, and roused it to a pitch of frenzy. My 
| passions were beyond all restraint. “This 
ruin,” I said, “must be consummated at 
prey ;” and my desire to drive every living 


soul from the metropolis rose with the diffi. 
How could 
There was but one answer—by 


| culties that stood in the way. 
it be done? 
disease. 

The idea came to me first as a whispered sug- 
gestion. It was possible, and might be tried. 
Nay, as I thought the matter over, it seemed 
| feasible, and must be tried. The promptings of 
my black heart assumed a bolder and more dar- 
ing tone, and the words continually rang in my 
ears—loud and louder with every moment's re- 
flection—* Poison the Croton reservoir !” 

“Poison the Croton Reservoir!”—a devilish 
scheme. 

But money did it. Ha! ha! From men’s souls 
downward money can buy up all. I could tell 
how I went up to the Receiving Reservoir, and 
cautiously broached my plan to a dark-looking 
individual superintending the works. The prof- 
fered bait was too tempting for his virtue. At 
first he refused, and even threatened, but I only 
held up the gold before his eyes. He turned 
pale and trembled, and I doubled the amount 
of my bribe, already enormous. He hesitated 
and—succumbed. Ha! ha! Gold can work 
miracles. 

The deed was done, and that same night sick- 
ness and death began to spread a black pall over 
the city. 

I had surrendered myself now, body and soul, 
to the Spirit of evil. There was no drawing 
back, for I was purchased with a price. Some- 
times when I thought of this, I would gnash my 
teeth in very despair; and then, despair would 
be succeeded by a fierce hatred for the whole 
human race. I clutched at phautoms, and in 
imagination committed murder foul upon good 





and brave men whom I had seen in other days. 
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Their angry spirits floated in the form of gloomy 
shadows above my head. 

At such times I longed to exercise, in a still 
greater degree, the power acquired by wealth. 
I longed to venture beyond the walls of my 
prison, to see with my own eyes the wretched- 
ness and misery I had caused; but I feared de- 
tection, and the consequent vengeance of the 
people. ‘Then my mood would change. These 
ugly visions would be chased away. “Ho! 
King Avarice! Right welcome Aristocrat, 
most ancient of all ancient orders! Though 
to some thou wearest a grim and grizzly aspect, 
I bow before thee !” 

Down, down, many feet below the level of 
the street, on my knees counting my millions— 
gloating over them in secret ecstasy—piling 
them up in fantastic pyramids to the vaulted 
ceiling—lying down amidst these heaps upon 
heaps of gold—burying myself beneath them— 
dazzling my eyes with their splendor—flinging 
the broad pieces about in mad enjoyment. 

The lamp, as it hung from the ceiling, quiv- 
ered while it lit up the scene. 

Such were my occupations by day. By night I 
would steal out to mark the change that another 
twelve hours had wrought in the city. Gradu- 
ally the hum of a busy population had died 
away. Labor was entirely suspended. Streets, 
filled a few days previous with anxious faces, 
seemed deserted now—tenanted only by some 
hunger-stricken wretch in search of food. The 
sullen tolling of a bell—the striking of a clock— 
the rumbling of a solitary car on the pavement, 

secasionally disturbed the stillness. These 
sound and signals warned me that the metrop- 
olis was not empty, though at brief intervals 
the shrill whistle of the rail-car told that citi- 
zens were yet leaving. And then I would 
hasten back to my home, shrinking from each 
gleam of moonlight that lay across the street. 

One night, when I had gone out to note the 
progress of this huge destruction and desertion, 
I searched long and in vain for any human 
creature. Becoming bolder as I proceeded, I 
traversed Fifth Avenue, walked along Broad- 
way as far as Union Square, and there sat down 
om one of the benches. It was an unearthly 
sort of night. The trees drooped, and the whole 
scene looked wan and sickly in the moonlight. 
There seemed a ghastly transparency in every 
object. Was the end of all things at hand? 
I thought so; and as the wind broke upon my 
ear in moans and heavy sobs, I fancied that 
Nature was laboring to bring forth Death. 

Thoughts—wild, strange, devilish thoughts— 
were mine. I can remember, since I recovered 
from that mad delirium, but a fragment of what 
I felt, for a blessed forgetfulness has been my 
lot. But this I know, that, with my head be- 
tween my knees—shrunk up like a craven hound 
—I suffered the torture, the terror, the anguish 

of a repentance that came too late. It was no 
sincere repentance that I felt. Oh no! rather 
& fiendish despair—such as we are taught to 
believe is the doom of lost souls. For I was 


doubly, trebly cursed—and  gnashed my teeth 
when I thought that my power was even now 
passing away forever. 

Ha! what was that — creeping — creeping 
stealthily through the trees? <A rustling sound 
startled me, and sent an icy shiver through my 
bones. I retreated, or, rather, tottered back to 
| the shade, out of which I had ventured, and 

glared at a form that, all unconscious of my 
| presence, moved assassin-like along. It resem- 
| bled some uncouth beast more than a man—yet 

man it was. Presently another, and another, 
and then many more appeared in sight—all 
gliding onward in the same quiet way. Suddenly 
they bounded in the air with one accord, whoop- 
ing and shrieking in a manner, that made the 
echoes ring and ring again. I was in the midst 
of a troop of maniacs—stark, staring maniacs! 

Like prisoners just escaped from captivity, 
they danced madly about in the exuberance of 
their joy. They shouted and gibbered unmean- 
ingly one at the other, and so often approached 
the spot where, only half-concealed, I was crouch- 
ing, that I fancied detection inevitable. It was 
a hideous midnight merry-making! My own 
instincts were yet partially human, and I re- 
coiled with horror from such a sight. 

After I had endured an hour of terrible sus- 
pense, they passed on. But long after they left 
the Square I could hear their yells far, far down 
the dark street, nor did I dare to stir until their 
voices were lost in the distance. I wiped the 
dank perspiration from my face, and as I touched 
my forehead methought it had become wrinkled 
and shriveled, as though years had worn them- 
selves out in those passing moments of terror. 
But silence was restored. There was no sound 
now save the wind, which continued to sob— 
sob—sob as loud as ever. I dared not trust 
myself in the moonlight again, for it seemed as 
if these demons were transformed into fleecy 
clouds, and drifted across the sky to watch my 
movements. I hurried home, and felt once 
more a fiendish satisfaction when I had bolted 
and double bolted the door. My fears vanished 
at the sight of my gold. My gold! my mount- 
ains of gold! I dived into them—plucking up 
the pieces in handfuls, and tossing them about 
with the frenzy of a madman. 

I did not stir out for a week after this adven- 
ture. Day after day I listened for some token 
of life without. The occasional patter of rain 
was the only noise that broke the monotony of 
that awful stillness. From the housetop I tried 
for hours to peer through the sullen mists that 
hung like a shroud over the city; and when the 
wind swept them away, among the vast mis- 
shapen mass of chimneys there was no cloud of 
smoke to tell that a solitary dweller had been 
left behind. A grim army of ogres they were— 
those chimneys—looking like threatening Vul- 
cans, with black, haggard faces, demanding work 
from me, their master! But I heeded them 
not. They were dead—cold and dead, no life, 
no warmth, no breath in them! 

The railway whistle was hushed; not even 
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the sound of a horse’s hoof striking the pave- 
ment, or the barking of a dog could be heard; 
the rolling of car and omnibus had long since 
ceased. New York was wholly deserted. 

Satisfied of this fact I ventured out. It was 
a blustering sort of a day. The wind came 
tearing along the empty streets as if it was pos- 
sessed with devils. ‘Then, disgusted at finding 
no living object whereon to vent its fury, it would, 
in sudden freaks, turn abruptly into by-streets, 
and moan passionately down their narrow chan- 
nels toward either river. I began to feel that 
the very blasts of heaven could be companions. 
I was suffering from the same racking, rending 
pain. It had become settled now, and was al- 
most beyond enduring; it animated me with 
the spirit of a demon. 

I reached what had once been the great thor- 
oughfare of the metropolis; and I do remember 
that it was with something akin to hellish delight 
that, standing near Grace Church, I noticed the 
complete desertion of Broadway. As I walked 
onward I found that the stores on each side 
were open, as if business was yet being carried 
on. Silks and satins, rich and rare, cloths and 
costly merchandise of every description adorned 
the windows, into which no eyes save mine were 
ever destined to look again. The latest fash- 
ions, the newest style of hat or coat might still 
be seen in conspicuous places; and I laughed 
aloud to think that such dainty garments would 
rot and moulder where they hung. Some had 
been torm down ; and broken windows testified 
that arms had been thrust in to carry off the 
booty ; but the plunderers, in their hurry to es- 
cape, had relinquished the prizes, leaving the 
street carpeted with silks for the wind, in one 
of its boisterous freaks, to whirlaway. Peering 
out, beneath piles of dust, I sometimes detected 
a costly jewel, and I would instinctively grasp 
it, as if its value was greater then than the rub- 
bish among which it lay! 

I traveled on. I found the doors of the 
Metropolitan and St. Nicholas hotels open, and, 
before them, carriages laden with trunks and 
packages, waiting, perchance, for phantom pas- 
sengers! The horses lay on the pavement— 
harnessed and dead. In every direction omni- 
buses and coaches, carts and cabs—some over- 
turned, some upright—were forsaken by their 
owners, and left todecay. Electioneering pla- 
cards on the walls seemed yet fresh, and nom- 
inations proclaimed, even then, the triumph of 
Know Nothingism. 

The doors of the theatres stood invitingly 
open, and flaming hand-bills on the Broadway 
announced the revival of an ancient comedy. 
Ha! ha! ha! It was true; and devils were to 
be the actors! 

I arrived at the Park. The City Hall loom- 
ed up dismally in the midst of a few withered 
trees. A broken-down platform marked the 
spot where old political parties were wont to 
assemble. The clock had stopped, and pointed 
to the hour of twelve. The great bell was mute 
in its cage, and the wind, as it howled around 
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the dome, essayed in vain to move that iron 
tongue of warning. It had ceased to speak. 

I passed by the Daily Times office, and say 
extras posted on its bulletin, announcing— 

A GReaT AND ALARMING Crisis! 
SEVENTY-FIVE BANKS BROKEN UP SIMULTA. 
NEOUSLY! 

THE FIRST MERCHANTS IN NEW YORK 
SUSPENDING PAYMENT!! 

DESERTION OF THE City!!!! 

ETC., ETC,, ETC. 

These papers were dated six weeks previous, 
How they gloated over the wreck in huge cap- 
itals; and how they would have gloated if they 
could have detailed a tithe of what I have wit. 

nessed ! 

I passed by churches, and their doors alone 
were closed—firmly closed—as if they had been 
swung to with a giant’s force. Instinctively ] 
looked up at Trinity’s spire. I fancied that it 
moved—that it shook—tottered—was about to 
fall and crush me. It was only a fancy; yetl 
hurried my pace, for a strange chiil crept over 
me at the thought of halting beneath its gloom 
shadow. The wind kept me company all the 
while, and swept up every street to greet me as 
I went along, 

At length I reached the Battery, and there 
it blew in fitful hurricanes, rushing out madly 
over the water. I could scarcely hold my foot- 
ing; the rough waves rose angrily to where I 
stood. Even to the distant shores of Jersey 
and Staten Island ships, or rather hulks, cov- 
ered the surface of the sea, and drifted hithe: 
and thither, without helm or rigging. Not one 
was moored—not a living creature could be 
seen upon their decks. They looked like an 
army of battle-horses let loose. They charged— 
they recoiled—they rallied—they hurled them- 
selves furiously one against the other; splinters 
were flung high in the air—they shivered— 
sunk—rose—crashed—sunk, and rose again in 
fragments! ‘The unbridled storm, snorting in 
its pride and power, careered madly round and 
round the bay, directing its wrath now here, 
now there, so that the ocean represented one 
gigantic wreck. 

Over this scene was spread a yellow, sickly, 
faded canopy—the reflection of a setting—a 
dying sun; for, in truth, I never thought to 
look upon its rise again. In the west, heavy 
clouds lifted themselves up in fantastic shapes. 
Anon, they took the form of the golden treas- 
ures in my vauli—even as I had often piled 
them up—magnified now into mountains upon 
mountains. ‘They shone like pale virgin gold. 

The two scenes were alike—identical; ex- 
cept that here, a visible sea of destruction rolled 
and roared at my feet. A horrible fear seized 
my soul—I gazed awe-struck—spell-bound— 
confouunded ; and, as I thus gazed, behold! the 
shadow of a man standing out in dark relief 
against the glittering sky! It approached. My 
destroyer stood before me! His likeness to 
Bumpus was more forcible than ever. It was 
Bumpus transformed into a devil! 
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His sardonic smile was changed into a look 
of fiendish triumph. I knew that I was lost— 
unutterably and forever lost. 

There was a pause. 

“How like you my power?” he said, at 
length ; “you have used it well—my demon’s 
power of gold.” 

“Back, fiend! your time has not come 

yet.” 
” «Ha! ha! ha!” and his mocking laugh sound- 
ed shrilly above the storm that encircled us, 
and the noise of the waves that beat against the 
quay beneath our feet. 

I turned to go, but he caught me by the wrist, 
saying, 

“Not so; you are mine now. 
don’t like me when unmasked?” 
seemed to dilate as he spoke. 

I made a desperate effort to free myself, 
and succeeded in releasing my arm; but he 
grasped me again and again. I struggled with 
all the terrific energy of despair. With our 
arms clasped round each other's waists, we wres- 
tled for victory. To me it was a strife for eter- 
nal life or death, and the thought lent me su- 
perhuman strength. I felt his hot breath upon 
my face, and could see his eyes, like burning 
coals, flashing with infernal malice. Neither 
spoke, and for some moments neither gained 
any advantage. I soon discovered that, slowly 


What! you 
His form 


but surely, he was dragging me toward the edge 
of the Battery. Every second brought us closer 


—closer—closer. We were on the brink now. 
The roaring of the storm sounded faintly in my 
ears. A moment more—during which recollec- 
tions of the past came up with startling reality 
before me—a moment more, and I lost my bal- 
ance. Still holding on to my enemy with a 
death-grip, I felt myself falling—falling, down 
—down—down—ah! it seemed to unfathoma- 
ble depths ! 

I did not die ; I did not even lose conscious- 
ness. For a long, long time the water rushed 
around my head and into my mouth, ears, and 
eyes, giving me agonizing sensations of pain. 
Anon the peculiar noise of waves, bubbling and 
splashing about, changed to sounds of music. 





I knew then I was drowning; but, strange to | 
say, with that knowledge all suffering passed 
away. The passions of my soul were lulled at | 
last. Borne along by the undercurrents of the | 
ocean—lying on my back, with eyes staring | 
fixedly upward—I could see the golden light) 
streaming down through the water, interrupted 
now and then as I was swept beneath some | 
drifting wreck. Again there was a change. | 
The music ceased, and in its stead I heard a 
clattering of tongues—a very Babel—all talking 
together confusedly. The first words I could 
distinguish were spoken in a loud voice— 

“Tt’s all over.” 

“Thank God!” I ejaculated. 

“You may consider your life saved,” was 
the rejoinder. 

“ Surely,” I thought, “that must be the voice 
of my old friend Didymus Dratackes !” 
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“Didymus, dear,” said I, timidly, after a 
pause, ‘‘is that you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Am I safe ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Oh, I have suffered such awful agony !” 

“Bah!” said Bumpus, joining in the conver- 
sation; “‘no one suffers pain under the influ- 
ence of chloroform.” 

Chloroform! A light broke in upon me. 
They had given me chloroform! I looked 
down at my foot—it was tightly bandaged. 1 
turned my eyes toward Bumpus and his assist- 
ants—they were wiping their instruments. 

My toes, Sir—my toes had been taken off! 





WEAK POINTS OF GREAT MEN. 

T is sometimes instructive, and at all times 

interesting, to learn something of the eccen- 
tricities, failings, and foibles of remarkable per- 
sons. Such traits form the most attractive and 
salient points of biographical works; they may 
be called the coloring of literary portraiture, 
and, being endowed with an individual vitality, 
are found to linger longest in the memory of the 
general reader. 

Having gathered together a number of these 
personal anecdotes, we propose to pass away a 
gossiping, and not wholly an unprofitable, half 
hour in relating them to our readers. 

It is painful to reflect upon the inordinate van- 
ity which characterizes many illustrious lives. 
When Cesar became bald, he constai ly wore 
the laurel-wreath with which we see him repre- 
sented on medals, in the hope of .concealing 
the defect; and Cicero’s egotism was so great, 
that he even composed a Latin hexameter in 
his own praise : 

Oh fortunatam natam me Consule Roman. 
(Oh fortunate Rome when I was born her consul !)— 
a line which elicited the just sarcasms of Juve- 
nal. Queen Elizabeth left three thousand dif- 
ferent dresses in her wardrobe when*she died ; 
and during many years of the latter part of her 
life, would not suffer a looking-glass in her pres- 
ence, for fear that she should perceive the rav- 
ages of time upon her countenance. Mecenas, 
the most egregious of classic exquisites, is said 
to have “wielded the Roman Empire with rings 
on his fingers.” The vanity of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini is too well known to need repetition. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was, perhaps, the greatest beau 
on record. His shoes, on court-days, were so 
gorgeously adorned with precious stones, as to 
have exceeded six thousand guineas in value ; 
and he had a suit of armor of solid silver, with 
jeweled sword and belt, the worth of which was 
almost incalculable. The great Descartes was 
very particular about his wigs, and always kept 
four in his dressing-closet; a piece of vanity 
wherein he was imitated by Sir Richard Steele, 
who never expended less than forty guineas upon 
one of his large black periwigs. Mozart, whose 
light hair was of a fine quality, wore it very 
long and flowing down between his shoulders, 
with a tie of colored ribbon confining it at the 
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neck. Poor Goldsmith’s innocent dandyisms, 
and the story of his peach-blossom coat, are al- 
most proverbial. Pope’s self-love was so great, 
that, according to Johnson, he “had been flat- 
tered till he thought himself one of the moving 
powers in the system of life.” Allan Ramsay’s 
egotism was excessive. On one occasion, he 
modestly took precedence of Peter the Great, 
in estimating their comparative importance with 
the public: “but haud [hold], proud czar,” he 
says, “I wadna niffer [exchange] fame!”. Na- 
poleon was vain of his small foot. Salvator 
Rosa was once heard to compare himself with 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, calling the former 
dry, and the latter coarse; and Raphael, again, 
was jealous of the fame and skill of Michael 
Angelo. Hogarth’s historical paintings—which 
were bad—equaled, in his own opinion, those 
of the old masters. Sir Peter Lely’s vanity was 
so well known, that a mischievous wit, resolv- 
ing to try what amount of flattery he would be- 
lieve, told him one day that if the Author of 
Mankind could have had the benefit of his 
(Lely’s) opinions upon beauty, we should all 
have been materially benefited in point of per- 
sonal appearance ; to which the painter em- 
phatically replied: “’Fore Gott, sare, I believe 
you're right!” Bojardo, the Italian poet, as- 


cribed so high an importance to his poetry, that 
when he had invented a suitable name for one 
of his heroes, he set the bells ringing in the vil- 
lage. Kotzebue was so vain and envious, that 


he could endure nothing celebrated to be near 
him, though it were but a picture or a statue; 
and even Lamartine, the loftiest and finest of 
French poets, robs his charming pages of half 
their beauty by the inordinate self-praise of his 
commentaries. Rousseau has been called “the 
self-torturing egotist;” and Lord Byron’s life 
was one long piece of egotism from beginning 
toend. He was vain of his genius, his rank, 
his misanthropy, and even of his vices; and he 
was particularly proud of his good riding and 
his handsome hands. 

Penuriousness, unhappily, has been too com- 
monly associated with learning and fame. Cato, 
the censor, on his return from Spain, was so 
parsimonious that he sold his field-horse, to save 
the expense of conveying the animal by sea to 
Italy. Attilius Regulus, at the period of his 
greatest glory in Africa, entreated permission 
to return home to the management of his estate, 
which consisted but of seven acres, alleging that 
his servants had been defrauding him of certain 
agricultural implements, and that he was anx- 
ious to look after his affairs. Lord Bacon is a 
melancholy instance of the dominion obtained 
by avarice over a great mind. Among artists, 
Nollekens and Northcote were proverbially penu- 
rious. Swift, in his old age, was avaricious, and 
had an absolute terror of visitors. ‘When his 
friends of either sex came to him, in expecta- 
tion of a dinner, his custom was to give every 
one a shilling, that they might please them- 
selves with their provision.” Ofthe great Duke 
of Marlborough, it is said by Mataulay, that 





“his splendid qualities were mingled with alloy 
of the most sordid kind.” . 

We will now turn to the errors of self-indy]. 
gence. Socrates, Plato, Agathon, Aristophanes, 
and others of the most celebrated Greeks, drank 
wine to a surprising extent; and Plato says, jy 
his Symposium, that Socrates kept sober longer 
than any. Tiberius was so much addicted to 
this vice, that he had frequently to be carried 
from the senate-house. Cato was fond of the 
bottle. Ben Jonson delighted in copious draughts 
of Canary wine, and even contrived to have » 
pipe of that liquor added to his yearly pension 
as poet-laureate. The fine intellect of Cole. 
ridge was clouded over by this unhappy pro- 
pensity. Montaigne indulged in sherry. The 
otherwise unexceptionable morality of Addison 
was stained by this one error. Sir Richard 
Steele, Fielding, and Sterne shared the pre- 
vailing taste for hard drinking. Mozart was no 
exception to the rule. Churchill was a very in. 
temperate man; and Hogarth gave a ludicrous 
immortality to the satirist’s love of porter, by 
representing him in the character of a bear with 
a mug of that liquor in its paw. Tasso aggra- 
vated his mental irritability by the use of wines, 
despite the entreaties of his physicians. During 
his long imprisonment, he speaks gratefully in 
his letters of some sweetmeats with which he 
had been supplied; and after his release, he re- 
lates with delight the good things that were 
provided for him by his patron, the Duke of 
Mantua—‘“the bread and fruit, the fish and 
flesh, the wines, sharp and brisk, and the con- 
fections.” Pope, who was somewhat of an 
epicure, when staying at the house of his friend 
Lord Bolingbroke, would lie in bed for days 
together, unless he heard there were to be stewed 
lampreys for dinner, when he would forthwith 
arise, and make his appearance at table. Dr. 
Johnson had a voracious liking for a leg of 
mutton. “At my Aunt Ford’s,” he said, “I 
ate so much of a leg of mutton, that she used to 
talk of it.” A gentleman once treated him to 
a dish of new honey and clouted cream, of 
which he partook so enormously, that his enter- 
tainer was alarmed. 

Quin, the famous actor, has been known to 
travel from London to Bath, for the mere sake 
of dining upon a John Dory. Dr. Parr, ina 
private letter, confesses to his passionate love 
of hot boiled lobsters, with a profasion of shrimp- 
sauce. Shelley was for many years a vegeta- 
rian; and in the notes to his earliest edition of 
Queen Mab, speaks with enthusiasm of a dinne: 
of “ greens, potatoes, and turnips.” Ariosto was 
excessively fond of turnips. He ate fast, and 
of whatever was nearest to him, often beginning 
with the bread upon the table before the other 
dishes came. Being visited one day by a stran- 
ger, he devoured all the dinner that was pro- 
vided for both; and when afterward censured 
for his unpoliteness, only observed that “the 
gentleman should have taken care of himself.” 
Handel ate enormously ; and Dr. Kitchener re- 
lates of him, that whenever he dined at a tavern, 
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he ordered dinner for three. On being told 
that all was ready as soon as the company should 
arrive, he would exclaim: “Den pring up de 
dinner prestissimo—I am De GomBany!” Lord 
Byron’s favorite dish was eggs and bacon; and 
though he could never eat it without suffering 
from an attack of indigestion, he had not al- 
ways sufficient firmness to resist the temptation. 
Lalande, the great French astronomer, would 
eat spiders as a relish. Linneus delighted in 
chocolate ; and it was he who bestowed upon it 
its generic name of J'heobroma, or “ food of the 
gods.” Fontenelle deemed strawberries the 
most delicious eating in the world; and during 
his last illness, used to exclaim constantly : “ If 
I can but reach the season of strawberries !” 
The amusements of remarkable persons have 
been various, and often eccentric. The great 
Bayle would frequently wrap himself in his 
cloak, and hasten to places where mountebanks 
resorted: and this was his chief relaxation from 
the intensity of study. Spinoza delighted to 
set spiders fighting, and would laugh immoder- 
ately at beholding their insect-warfare. Cardi- 
nal Richelieu used to seek amusement in vio- 
lent exercise, and was found by De Grammont 
jumping with his servant, to see which could 
leap the highest. The great logician, Samuel 
Clarke, was equally fond of such saltatory in- 
terludes to his hours of meditation, and has 
been discovered leaping over tables and chairs. 
Once, observing the approach of a pedant, he 
said: “Now we must leave off, for a fool is 
coming in!” The learned Petavius used to 
twirl his chair round and round for five minutes, 
at the end of every two hours. Tycho Brahe 
diverted himself with polishing glasses for spec- 
tacles. Paley, the author of Natural Theology, 
was so much given to angling, that he had his 
portrait painted with a rod and line in his hand. 
Louis XVI, of sad memory, amused himself 
with lock-making. Salvator Rosa used to per- 
form in extempore comedies, and take the char- 
acter of a mountebank in the streets of Rome. 
Anthony Magliabecchi, the famous librarian to 
the Duke of Tuscany, took a great interest in 
the spiders which thronged his apartments ; and 
while sitting among his mountains of books, 
would caution his visitors “not to hurt the 
spiders!” Moses Mendelssohn, surnamed the 
Jewish Socrates, would sometimes seek relief 
from too much thought in standing at his win- 
dow and counting the tiles upon his neighbor's 
roof. Thomas Warton, the poetical antiquary, 
used to associate with the school-boys, while 
visiting his brother, Dr. J. Warton. Campbell 
says: “When engaged with them in some culi- 





nary occupation, and when alarmed by the sud- 
den approach of the master, he has been known 
to hide himself in a dark corner of the kitchen, 
and has been dragged from thence by the doctor, 
who had taken him for some great boy. Cowper 
kept hares, and made bird-cages, Dr. Johnson 
was so fond of his cat, that he would even go 
out himself to buy oysters for Puss, because his 
servant was too proud to do so. Goethe kept 
a tame snake, but hated dogs. Ariosto de- 
lighted in gardening; but he destroyed all he 
planted, by turning up the mould to see if the 
seeds were germinating. Thomson had his 
garden at Richmond, respecting which the old 
story of how he ate peaches off the trees with 
his hands in his pockets is related. Gibbon was 
alazy man. Coleridge was content to sit from 
morning till night threading the dreamy mazes 
of his own mind. Gray said that he wished to 
be always lying on sofas, reading eternal new 
novels of Crebillon and Marivaux. Fenton the 
eminent scholar, died from sheer inactivity: he 
rose late, and when he had risen, sat down to 
his books and papers. A woman who waited 
upon him in his lodgings said, that “he would 
lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon.” Contrary 
examples to that of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote 
all his finest works before breakfast! 

To return to the recreations of celebrated 
persons. Oliver Cromwell is said to have some- 
times cast aside his Puritan gravity, and played 
at Blindman’s-buff with his daughters and at- 
tendants. Henri Quatre delighted to go about 
in disguise among the peasantry. Charles I.’s 
most innocent amusement consisted in feeding 
the ducks in St. James’s Park, and in rearing 
numbers of those beautiful spaniels that still 
bear hisname. Beethoven would splash in cold 
water at all times of the day, till his chamber 
was swamped, and the water oozed through the 
flooring to the rooms beneath; he would also 
walk out in the dewy fields at night or morn- 
ing without shoes or stockings. Shelley took 
an unaccountable delight in floating little paper- 
boats on any piece of water he chanced to be 
near. There is a pond on Hampstead-heath 
which has often borne his tiny fleets ; and there 
is an anecdote related of him—rather too good, 
we fear, to be true—which says, that being one 
day beside the Serpentine, and having no other 
paper im his pocket wherewith to indulge his 
passion for ship-building, he actually folded a 
bank-bill for fifty pounds into the desired shape ; 
launched the little craft upon its voyage ; watched 
its steady progress with paternal anxiety; and, 
finally, went over and received it in safety at 
the opposite side. 





Panthly Record of Current Coents. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
HE events of the past month have been varied 


and important. We learn that the Black 
Warrior difficulty has been amicably settled be- 


tween the governments of the United States and 
Spain. Advices from Madrid inform us that Mr. 
Perry, Secretary of the American Legation, has 
formally announced that his Government accepts 
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the arrangement proposed by the Spanish Cabinet ; 
his note on the subject expresses, in the name of 
the President of the United States, the most friendly 
sentiments, and the hope that the conclusion of the 
affair will draw closer the relations between the 
two countries. The El Dorado case, and that of 
the American Consul at Sagua la Grande, have 
also been satisfactorily adjusted. Mr. Perry has, 
in the form of a letter to the President, reviewed 
the whole matter at issue between himself and Mr. 
Soulé, our late Minister to Spain. He justifies 
himself for bringing the controversy before the 
public on the ground that “ it is interesting to the 
decorum of the American Government that a citi- 
zen, who actually has the honor to represent the 
Republic at one of the principal courts of Europe, 
however small his merits in other respects, should 
not leave uncorrected the hypothesis that he may 
be either a spy or a traitor.” Mr. Perry charges 
Mr. Soulé with misapprehending the feelings of the 
people of Spain, and transmitting erroneous in- 
formation to Washington, compromising the United 
States Government before Europe. Mr. Perry as- 
serts that the Spanish Government was determined 
to preserve peaceful relations with us; and as to 
the Black Warrior affair, he says that it was “‘ man- 
aged by Mr. Soulé in such a manner as to obstruct 
and impede the success of the reclamation of the 
American Government, and at the same time he 
persisted in declaring to the Government at Wash- 
ington that no arrangement was practicable for 
months after he himself had informed Mr. Soulé 
that the Spanish Government was desirous to ar- 
range the question, and all others.” For the evi- 


dence to support his statements, Mr. Perry refers 
to documents on file in the Department of State, or 
in the possession of the President or Secretary. 
Mr. Soulé has published a letter denying these 
allegations of his former Secretary of Legation. 
Mr. Perry has since been recalled home, and Mr. 
Buckingham Smith has been appointed in his 


place. In New York the excitement about the 
liquor question has subsided. The Recorder, in an 
elaborate opinion, decided that there was no legal 
restriction on the sale of intoxicating liquors be- 
tween the 1st of May and the 4th of July—the day 
when the new act was to go into operation. After 
that date the validity of the new liquor law will 
probably be tested before a competent tribunal. 
Quite a sensation was caused in the metropolis by 
the return of the Grapeshot, with Lewis Baker, 
charged with the murder of William Poole. The 
Grapeshot, which had been specially chartered to 
seek and, if possible, bring back the fugitive, left 
New York on the 18th of March, and arrived at 
Palmas, Canary Islands, on the 7th of April. 
Baker had escaped in the Jsabella Jewett, which 
did not reach Palmas until ten days after the 
Grapeshot. On her arrival, she was immediately 
boarded by the officers from the Grapeshot. Baker’s 
capture was effected without much difficulty, and 
on the night of the 16th°of May he was safely 
lodged in the ‘* Tombs” of New York.——Colonel 
Kinney has had to encounter unexpected obtsacles 
to his Central American colonization scheme. He 
was arrested both in New York and Philadelphia, 
on charges of attempting to violate the Neutrality 
Laws, but in both cases he was released on bail to 
await the issue. The United States, chartered to 
convey himself and party, was still in the port of 
New York, watched by Government vessels—— 
Another expedition, of a somewhat different char- 





acter, set sail from these shores on the 31st of May. 

The bark Release, and steam propeller Arctic, un- 

der the command of Lieutenant Hartstein, United 
States Navy, have gone in search of Dr. Kane and 
his associates, who, in the Advance, are supposed 
to be ice-bound i in the Northern Seas. The good 
wishes of every American citizen follow the gallant 
seamen on their perilous enterprise, and prayers are 
offered up for their speedy and succéssful return — 
The members of the New York State Council of the 
American Order met at Syracuse on the 8th of May, 

and continued in session during three days. They 
were chiefly occupied in discussing the merit of a 
new Constitution submitted in report of Committee 

No material alterations were made to the Constitu. 
tion—the basis of representation remaining as be- 
fore, one member from each Council.——A serious 
disturbance, ending in loss of life, has taken place in 
Portland, Maine. Mayor Dow of that city, antici- 
pating the action of the Common Council, recently 
purchased $1600 worth of liquor for the city agency. 
Several citizens entered a complaint against him, 
and, on the 2d of June, a warrant was issued for 
the seizure of the liquor. The Mayor thereupon 
called a meeting of the Aldermen in order to legal- 
ize his possession of the liquor, and they, accord- 
ingly, passed a resolution to purchase it for the 
city. The same night a large crowd broke into the 
building used as the city liquor agency, and wer 
commencing te destroy the liquor, when,two mil- 
itary companies, previously summoned to the spot, 
were ordered to fire on them by the Mayor. They 
did so; and in the discharge one man was killed and 
several were wounded. On the 6th of June Mayor 
Dow was tried and acquitted of the charge of keep- 
ing liquor with intent to sell———In the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, a message was re- 
ceived from Governor Gardner, on the 10th of May, 
declining to remove Judge Loring from the office of 
Judge of Probate. The grounds assigned by th 

Governor for refusing to grant the request of the 
Legislature in this respect, were: First, That the 
State Constitution did not confer on the Executive 
the power of removal at the mere wish of the Leg- 
islature; Second, That there was no justifying 
precedent; Third, That no crime had been alleged 
against Judge Loring, and nothing to disqualify 
him for the office he held; and, Fourth, That to 
depose a judge on account of his not serving the 
popular sentiment of the day, would inaugurate a 
policy that might react injuriously upon the char- 
acter of the judiciary. The bill known as the 
Personal Liberty Rill, containing certain stringent 
regulations in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
was taken up in the House on the 17th of May 
This bill enacts that no person holding office under 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts shall issue or 
serve any warrant or process under the acts of 
Congress “respecting fugitives from justice and 
persons escaping from the service of their masters ;” 
and it further declares that any officer who shall 
arrest or imprison any one on the ground that he 
is a fugitive from service or labor, shall be punished 
by fine and imprisonment. After an amendment 
had been adopted prohibiting State officers from 
holding the office of United States Commissioner, 
the bill was passed in the House by a vote of 229 
against 43. The Governor subsequently vetoed 
the measure, but it was passed by both Houses 
over the veto. In his message Governor Gardner 
expressed his approval of many of the provisions 
of the bill; but others he deemed conflicting with 
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the Constitution of the United States as declared 
by the Supreme Court. The Governor says: “ Un- 
constitutional enactments, tending to an armed 
conflict between our State and national systems of 

vernment, which must result in the submission 
of one, alike fatal whichever it is, should be equal- 
ly shunned by judicious statesmanship as well as 
patriotic duty. In such delicately-balanced or- 
ganizations, the integrity of the one should be 
preserved as zealously as the humiliation of the 
other should be avoided. An omission may here- 
after be supplied, but the stigma of an unconsti- 
tutional enactment can never be éntirely effaced. 
The rights, the honor, and the integrity of Massa- 
chusetts are confided to us, having sworn to obey 
her constitution and that of our common par- 
ent, the United States, and let us act under the 
solemnity of those oaths, and in obedience to their 
requirements.” On the 19th of May, the follow- 
ing amendment to the Massachusetts State Con- 
stitution was passed in the Senate: “ No person 
shall be entitled to vote, or be eligible to office in 
the Commonwealth, unless he shall have been born 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, or un- 
less he shall be the child of an American citizen, 
born during the temporary absence of one or both 
of his parents from the United States.” This 


amendment was not intended to affect foreigners 
who had previously been legally naturalized. The 
Legislature adjourned on the 21st of May. <A vote 
has been taken on several amendments to the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts submitted to the people. 
The vote was light, but the majorities were de- 
cided. The amendments establish the plurality 


system in all elections; the election for Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, to be held on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November; the election of eight Coun- 
cilors by the people, instead of by the Legislature ; 
the election of Secretary, Treasurer, Receiver-Gen- 
eral, Auditor, and Attorney-General, by the peo- 
ple; the election of Sheriffs, Register of Probate, 
Commissioners of Insolvency, Clerks of Courts, and 
District-Attorneys, by the people in such manner 
as the Legislature shall direct; and prohibit the 
application of the public moneys to the support of 
any other schools than those conducted under the 
superintendence of the town or city authorities, or 
to the use of any religious sect, for the mainte- 
nance exclusively of its own schools. The Massa- 
chusetts State Temperance Convention, held at 
Boston on the 8th of May, was largely attended. 
Resolutions were adopted urging the thorough en- 
forcement of the Maine Law. Governor Gardner 
presided. Governor Clark, of New York, and other 
distinguished personages were present. The new 
liquor law, in Massachusetts, went into effect on 
the 20th of May. Mayor Smith, of Boston, had 
previously issued a proclamation, declaring his de- 
termination to enforce it as long as it remained on 
the Statute Book._—The Connecticut State Legis- 
lature was still in session. An amendment to the 
State Constitution—to strike out the word “ white” 
in the qualification of electors—which almost unan- 
imously passed the Senate, was thrown out in the 
House of Representatives.——The Pennsylvania 
Legislature adjourned sine die on the 8th of May. 
Previous to the adjournment, a resolution approv- 
ing the course of Governor Reeder in Kansas was 
unanimously adopted in the House. The National 
Know Nothing Convention assembled in Philadel- 
phia on the 5th of June. The session was held 





with closed doors. Virginia has been the scene 
of one of the most hotly-contested and best-can- 
vassed elections ever known in this Republic. The 
rivalry was between Know Nothing and Democrat, 
and for some months previous to the election, which 
took place on the 24th of May, both parties eonfident- 
ly counted on an overwhelming majority. For the 
time being public attention throughout the United 
States was directed to the Old Dominion, and citi- 
zens, according to their political sympathies, were 
animated with feelings of alternate hope and fear 
for the result. The whole demoeratic ticket was 
finally declared elected—Henry A. Wise, candidate 
for Governor, receiving a majority of about ten 
thousand votes over his opponent, Mr. Flournoy. 
—Violent party feeling has recently produced 
riot, and even bloodshed, in the new Territory of 
Kansas. A large meeting of residents was held in 
Leavenworth on the 30th of April, in reference to 
the postponement of the time for the registration 
of lands. A portion of the meeting were in favor 
of the extension, and the remainder opposed it. 
An angry discussion ensued; from words the op- 
ponents came to blows, and Malcolm Clark was 
shot by a lawyer named M‘Crea. The people be- 
came much excited, and strove to lynch M‘Crea, 
but the commanding officer at the fort rescued him. 
In a memorial to Congress, the anti-slavery set- 
tlers in Kansas:complain that Missourians have 
entered their territory in large numbers, “ seized 
upon their rights, and selected for them their 
rulers.” The other party—asserting that Slavery 
has been recognized in the Territory—denounce 
any attempt to overthrow the institution. On the 
22d of May the election for the first Legislature of 
Kansas took place. The success of the Pro-slavery 
ticket has been the result. From New Mexico 
we learn that the Indians have been very trouble- 
some, and the war against them has, in conse- 
quence, been vigorously waged. The official dis- 
patch of Lieutenant-Colonel St. Vrain, detailing 
the exploits of two companies of mounted New 
Mexican volunteers and one company of United 
States dragoons under his command, has been 
published. He left Fort Massachusetts on the 
20th of April. Colonel Fauntleroy also left the 
same place with 500 regulars and volunteers, and 
marched up the Rio del Norte. Both had hard 
fighting, capturing and killing many Indians when- 
ever the latter offered them battle——Advices 
from Utah give the particulars of the trial at Nephi 
City, on the 21st of March, of three Indians for the 
murder of Captain John W. Gunnison, United 
States Army. It will be remembered that that 
gallant officer, with a small detachment of his sur- 
veying party, was massacred on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1853. In the spring of 1854, a strong force 
of artillery and dragoons under the command of 
Colonel E. J. Steptoe was ordered to cross the 
Plains, winter in Salt Lake Valley, and at any 
cost capture the perpetrators of this crime. They 
were discovered, and delivered over to the civil 
power. At the recent trial, though the evidence 
against the accused was clear and uncontradicted 
—though the judge charged that it was a case of 
either murder or acquittal—yet the jury returned 
a verdict of manslaughter only, and the prisoners 
were sentenced to the Penitentiary for three years 
—the full extent of the law. It is asserted that 
the jury were tampered with—that Mormons inter- 
fered to thwart the ends of justice. 

Our advices from California are to the 16th of 
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May. Page, Bacon, and Co., had again suspended 
payment, and business in San Francisco, though 
slowly improving, was still in a depressed condi- 
tion. The Legislature adjourned on the 8th of 
May. Among the more prominent measures passed, 
we notice the law for the reduction of fees in office ; 
the anti-gambling bill; the acts to re-incorporate 
the city of San Francisco, and to provide for fund- 
ing its debt; an act reducing pilot charges on 
whaling vessels; the bill appropriating $100,000 
for the construction of a wagon route from Sacra- 
mento to the Eastern Boundary of the State; and 
the Maine Liquor Law, to be submitted to the peo- 
ple at the next election. Accounts from the mines 
were encouraging. In her passage from San Fran- 
cisco (which port she left on the 17th of April), the 
steamship Golden Age met with a serious acci- 
dent. When off the Island of Quibo, about two 
hundred and seventeen miles above Panama, she 
struck a sunken rock. At one time the danger 
was imminent; but by good management she was 
backed off, and succeeded in reaching the shore. 
Of the 795 passengers on board, not one was in- 
jured. They were all taken away by the John 
L. Stephens forty-eight hours after the accident oc- 
curred, and were landed at Panama. The Golden 


Age, through the exertions of Captain Watkins, 
was safely brought to Bogota, New Granada, 
where she has been undergoing repairs. 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Affairs in Mexico bear very much the same 
aspect that they have borne for the last twelve 
months. Santa Anna had not returned from his ex- 
pedition to the Department of Michoacan, whither 
he had gone to investigate the condition of the 
insurrectionary movement under Alvarez at the 
South. Someskirmishes between the Government 
troops and the insurgents had taken place—both 
parties, as usual, claiming the victory. It was re- 
ported that another revolution had broken out in 
the North, and that 1500 soldiers had crossed the 
Rio Grande, headed by Garza, ex-Governor of 
Tamaulipas, Capestran, Carvajal Campo, and 
Canales. Advices from Texas say that early in 
April it was notorious in Brownsville that such a 
movement was meditated. General Wool had im- 
prisoned many persons suspected of being friendly 
to the Revolutionists. 

Well-founded hopes are entertained that the 
difficulties between Paraguay and Brazil will be 
speedily settled. The Brazilian squadron had ar. 
rived at the mouth of the Paraguay River, and its 
Commander, Senor Oliviera, in communicating to 
the Paraguayan government the object of his visit, 
declared that he was authorized and disposed to 
enter into an amicable arrangement of existing 
difficulties. In his answer, dated the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, the Paraguayan Minister says: ‘In the 
act which has been made the casus belli—the ex- 
pulsion of the Brazilian Minister to Paraguay some 
two years ago—there was not the slightest inten- 
tion of giving offense to Brazil.” The Commander 
of the Brazilian squadron was invited to proceed 
with his flag ship to Assumpcion, provided that 
the rest of his squadron should remain at anchor 
outside Paraguayan waters. This proposition was 
accepted. Senor Oliviera, according to latest ac- 
counts, had gone to Assumpcion, where he had been 
received with suitable honors, and it was generally 
believed that the difficulties between the two Gov- 
ernments would soon be satisfactorily settled. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Vienna conferences having proved a failure 
the papers relating to those famous negotiation; 
have been laid before Parliament. The lates; 
statement on the position of these negotiations was 
given in the House of Commons on the 17th of 
May by Lord Palmerston, who said that there had 
been informal communications between the Goy- 
ernments of England, France, and Austria, since 
the last protocol of April the 26th, but no formal 
communications which could be laid before the 
House. The Reform movement in England 
progresses. The meeting held in London oy 
the 5th of May was large and influential; aq- 
ministrative reform was strongly urged, as well 
by the speakers as in the resolutions passed, and 
the mismanagement of the war was boldly de- 
nounced. Other meetings of a similar nature 
continued to be held throughout the kingdom. 
An important debate on the conduct of the war 
took place in the House of Lords on the 14th of 
May. The main point, as embodied in Lord EI- 
lenborough’s notice of motion, was “to acquaint 
her Majesty that while we admit and lament the 
privations to which war necessarily subjects all 
classes of the people, we yet venture to assure her 
Majesty that they would, in so just a cause, bear 
these privations without complaint, if they could 
feel that the war had been well conducted—that 
the troops had not been exposed to any hardships 
which could have been avoided by forethought— 
and that every thing had been done to enable them 
to achieve decisive success. Humbly to represent 
to her Majesty that her people, suffering privations 
on account of the war, have as yet had no such 
consolation; that, on the contrary, we can not 
withhold from her Majesty the avowal of our con- 
viction that the conduct of the war has occasioned 
general dissatisfaction, and given rise to just com- 
plaints ; and that we must humbly lay before her 
Majesty our deliberate opinion, that it is only 
through the selection of men for public employ- 
ment without regard to any thing but the public 
service, that the country can hope to prosecute the 
war successfully, and to obtain its only legitimate 
object—a secure and honorable peace.” Lord El- 
lenborough’s speech was remarkable for its advo- 
cacy of some sound republican principles. His 
motion, which amounted virtually to one of want 
of confidence in the ministry, was negatived by a 
vote of 181 against 71. On the 18th of May the 
Queen publicly distributed medals to the wounded 
soldiers returned from the war. Over 500 medals 
were given—commencing with distinguished gen- 
eral officers, and ending with private men. The 
ceremony passed off with enthusiasm.——On the 
25th of May an important debate took place in the 
House of Commons, on Mr. Disraeli’s motion of 
want of confidence in the administration. The 
Government were sustained by a majority of one 
hundred votes. 

FRANCE. 

The attempt to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French is the most important event of the month. 
On the evening of the 28th of April, accompanied 
only by two officers of his household, Napoleon 
left the Tuileries in plain clothes to take his usual 
ride ia the Champs Elysées. As he approached 
the Barriere de lEtoile, a well-dressed man on 
the sidewalk drew a pistol and fired twice at the 
Emperor. The second ball grazed his Majesty's 
hat. Pianori (for this was the assassin’s name) 
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was instantly seized, and, after a desperate resist- 
ance, was disarmed and carried to the Prefecture 
of Police. He was brought to trial on the seventh 
of May, and, being found guilty, the court sen- 
tenced him to the punishment awarded by the 
penal code for the crime of parricide. He heard 
his sentence unmoved, and when on the scaffold, 
would make no confession, but died with the words 
“ Vive la Republique” on his lips. Pianori was 
an Italian, and, it is said, served in Garibaldi’s 
army. The motive for his crime, according to his 
own statement, was personal revenge. It was at 
first supposed that he was the agent of some huge 
conspiracy to overthrow the Napoleon dynasty, 
but this idea, if at any time seriously entertained, 
seems to have been altogether abandoned.——The 
French Palace of Industry was opened by the Em- 
peror Napoleon on the 15th of May. Some eight 
thousand persons were present, but, as a spectacle, 
it is said to have been a failure. About one o'clock 
the Emperor and Empress, accompanied by King 
Jerome and the Princess Mathilde, arrived, and 
took their places on the gorgeous platform pre- 
pared for them amidst the enthusiastic cries of 
* Vive ?Empereur.” Prince Napoleon, President 
of the Commission, then advanced toward their 
majesties and read the opening speech. The Em- 
peror’s reply was briefly as follows: “In placing 
you, my cousin, at the head of the Commission, to 
whom was confided so difficult a task, I wished to 
give you a proof of my confidence, and I am happy 
to see that confidence justified. I beg that you 


will convey my thanks to the Commissioners for 
their enlightened care and indefatigable zeal. I 


open with joy this Temple of Peace, which invites 
all nations to concord.” Having made their ac- 
knowledgments to the company, the Emperor and 
Empress then left the hall with their suite, and 
the third Exposition of the World’s Industry was 
opened.——M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in France, has resigned. It is 
asserted that in the late Vienna Conferences, at 
which he appeared as Plenipotentiary from the 
French Court, he discussed and arranged with 
Count Buol a proposition for peace widely differ- 
ent from that on which the allied Governments 
had previously agreed. Count Walewski, who for 
several years filled the office of Embassador to the 
British Court, has succeeded him. 


GERMANY. 


A union between Prussia and Austria for an 
armed neutrality has been spoken of as becoming 
more and more probable. Russia had directed her 
Representative at the Court of Darnstadt to notify 
all the German Governments that she will only 
hold to the first two points of guarantee on condi- 
tion of the perfect neutrality of Germany.——On 
the 16th of May Count Buol, on behalf of Austria, 
during an interview with Lord Westmoreland and 
Count Bourqueney, suggested that the members 
of the Conferences should meet again, and it was 
expected that negotiations would be reopened. 
Austria, the Vienna papers say, now proposes, as 
a solution to the third point, that Russia and Turkey 
shall settle between themselves the number of ships 
they will keep in the Black Sea; that England and 
France shall keep two ships therein; and that 
Turkey shall not enter into any treaty with Rus- 
sia unless the same be first submitted to France 
and England. 





THE WAR IN EUROPE, 

The bombardment of Sebastopol, which was 
opened by the Allies on the 9th of April from 500 
pieces of cannon, was continued uninterruptedly 
until the 28th, when, from want of ammunition, 
their fire was suspended. Since that date, the 
campaign, though marked by a series of brilliant 
exploits, has produced no definitive result. On 
the night of the 19th the English succeeded, at a 
severe loss, in capturing the first of the enemy's 
rifle pits. General Canrobert reviewed Bosquet’s 
army of observation on the 26th. It is described 
as having been an imposing spectacle. In the 
course of the review, the General, addressing his 
officers, announced that a reinforcement of 80,000 
men might be expected in ten or fifteen days, Al- 
luding to Sebastopol he is reported to have said— 
‘* Si nous n’entrons pas par la porte, nous Ventrerons 
par le fenétre.” On the night of the first of May 
the French had a desperate contest for the last two 
rifle trenches, which impeded the progress of their 
advanced works near the flagstaff battery. They 
succeeded in driving out the Russians. Quarter 
was neither asked nor given. The besiegers cap- 
tured nine mortars. On the 2d of May the Rus- 
sians made a furious sortie to retake their works. 
They were met and forced back by the British 
guards at the point of the bayonet. Six other 
unsuccessful sorties by the Russians are reported 
to have taken place up to the 24th of May inclu- 
sive. On the 3d of May a force of 15,000 Turks, 
French, and English, having embarked in all the 
available ships near Sebastopol, set sail in the di- 
rection of the sea of Azoff. In a day or two they 
returned and hastily disembarked. It is supposed 
from this circumstance that the Allies are about 
extending their operations. The troops are re- 
ported to be in good health and excellent spirits. 
An important item in the news from the Crimea is 
the resignation of Canrobert and the appointment 
of General Pelissier in his place. ‘* My shattered 
health,” says Canrobert, in his dispatch to the 
Emperor, ‘‘ no longer allows me to continue in the 
chief command, and my duty toward my sovereign 
compels me to ask you to transfer the command to 
General Pelissier—a skillful and experienced lead- 
er.” The resignation has been accepted by the 
Emperor, and Pelissier is now in command of the 
French army before Sebastopol. This appointment 
has been a popular one, Latest accounts say that 
reinforcements to the allied army were continually 
arriving. The blockade of Russian ports in the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland have been notified. 
Revel was on the eve of a bombardment. 

CHINA. 

Stirring events mark the history of the Celestial 
Empire during the month of March. Letters from 
China state that affairs in Canton were more set- 
tled—the rebels having been driven from the city. 
The blockade no longer exists, and by a combined 
movement of the Imperial soldiers and the people, 
Canton and the forts adjacent have been freed from 
the insurgents. The Imperialists have also suc- 
ceeded in recapturing Shanghai, but, it is said, 
have shockingly abused their triumph. Nearly 
five hundred prisoners were put to death. Some 
were tortured in the most frightful manner, and 
the place of execution has been described as a vast 
carnage field. Some of the rebel chiefs succeeded 
in escaping, but by far the greater number of the 
ringleaders fell into the hands of their enemy. 





Literary 

A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, 
and Fancies, by Mrs. Jameson. (Published by D. 
Appleton and Co.) Of the many refined, suggest- 
ive, and agreeable female writers, of whom modern 
English literature boasts, Mrs. Jameson is one of 
the most attractive and informing. She always 
wins upon the cultivated reader by her freedom 
from pretension, her sensitive delicacy of taste, her 
acute and accurate perceptions, and the feminine 
beauty of her language. She has not an original 
mind—she never claims the possession of genius— 
never seeks to enhance the appreciation of her 
powers by venturing on subjects beyond her depth 
—nor wastes her exquisite natural endowments on 
abortive attempts at creation. But in the sphere 
of taste, of womanly sensibility to intellectual and 
artistic excellence, she is pre-eminent. She has 
enjoyed a rich and varied culture—books and for- 
eign travel have done their utmost for the expan- 
sion of her intellect—the experience of life has 
done the rest. She is a contemplative, thoughtful, 
earnest woman—not too wise or brilliant for com- 
mon sympathies—loving less to teach than to 
learn—with a trained eye for the productions of 
art, a large acquaintance with literature, and a 
rare power of genial apprehension. Such is the 
woman, and her ‘‘Commonplace Book” is like 
herself. It is, indeed, the true Mrs. Jameson— 
with the impress of her culture, her studies, her 
speculations, and her feelings on every page. It 
contains copious selections from her favorite authors 
—but they are not dry, barren, isolated excerpts 
—they are vivified by her own sympathizing sug- 
gestions, and colored by the prevailing atmosphere 
of her own feelings. Many of her criticisms are 
refined and admirable—others are of doubtful cor- 
rectness—and occasionally she indulges too much 
in “airy nothings.” In the long run, a wholesome, 
pleasant volume, and one that will be widely read. 

Of the recent English novels that have gained a 
popular celebrity, Constance Herbert, by Miss JEws- 
BURY, is admitted, we believe on all hands, to bear 
away the palm. Although of a less impassioned 
character than some of her previous productions, 
it is alive with genuine feeling, and crowded with 
scenes and incidents of deepest pathos. The plot 
turns on the conflict between inclination and duty 
in the character of the heroine; but, though fol- 
lowing a beaten path, is wrought out in an original 
manner, and has all the charm of freshness of con- 
ception and delineation. Constance is an admira- 
ble creation. With all the qualities to inspire the 
most romantic love, even to drive her admirers to 
distraction and suicide, she retains her self-posses- 
sion and true moral equilibrium; while, at the 
same time, she shows none of the hardness and 
formality which are the ordinary attendants of tri- 
umphant virtue. Her sweet womanly graces are 
not impaired by her steadfast adherence to princi- 
ple, though at the sacrifice of a cherished affection. 
The subordinate characters in the story are depict- 
ed with fine discrimination, leaving no doubt of 
the accomplishments of the writer as a true paint- 
er of human nature. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

A School of Life, by Anna Mary Howrrr. 
(Published by Ticknor and Fields.) The daughter 
of William and Mary Howitt shares, to a great de- 
gree, the talent for lively observation, the strong 





Patices. 


domestic feeling, the deep moral sentiment, and the 
genial love of nature which characterize her cele. 
brated parents. She has already made her appear. 
ance as an author under happy auspices. Her 
“ Art Student in Munich” was every way credit- 
able to her taste, and though not of the highest 
order of ability, has won for her many friends, 
The present work will not detract from her reputa- 
tion. It is a series of simple pictures of German 
and English life, connected by a well-constructed 
plot, and imparting attractive lessons of moral 
cheerfulness and strength. The style is well adapt- 
ed to the subject, by its sweet and natural delicacy, 
The story, though abounding in passages of gentle 
pathos, makes no pretensions to incidents of terri- 
ble excitement, and has nothing to gratify readers 
who demand exaggerated scenes for the provoca- 
tion of their sated curiosity. 

We have a sprightly, chatty volume of travels 
in Bell Smith Abroad, written, it is understood, by 
the wife of one of the American legation at Paris, 
describing, in singularly racy vernacular, some of 
the scenes and spectacles which astonished the 
open-eyed authoress on her first entrance upon for- 
eign life. She does not set up for an oracle of 
opinion or a censor of manners—has little affinity 
with the “ strong-minded” women of the day—and 
perhaps gives little new information to those who 
have stepped foot on European shores, or who are 
familiar with any of the host of descriptions which 
reflect the features of foreign society before our 
own firesides. But she has no small share of the 
talent of the Parisian raconteur, and, in her lively, 
gossiping way, tells us so many pleasant things, 
discourses so charmingly on the thousand and one 
incidents of her daily experience, that we are de- 
lighted with listening to her merry voice, and grow 
quite disconsolate on leaving her company. Her 
language has here and there a trace of the dialect 
which is good English only in the free-spoken 
West; but this is a venial blemish, and calls forth 
as little censure as an occasional solecism from the 
rosy lips of a rustic beauty. She is always fresh 
and natural in her expressions, and this is better 
than dainty correctness. (Published by J. C. 
Derby.) 

Speeches and Addresses by the Hon. Henry W. 
Hiiurarp. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
In this volume a distinguished public man of Ala- 
bama has given to the world a collection of the oc- 
casional performances which have established his 
reputation as a vigorous thinker and an eloquent 
debater, both on the floor of Congress and in the 
legislative halls of his own State. It is composed 
of speeches on various important questions of pub- 
lic interest, delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives of Alabama and of the United States, com- 
memorative discourses on the deaths of President 
Harrison, General Taylor, Henry Clay, Charles 
Carroll, and Daniel Webster, and a number of 
miscellaneous addresses on different occasions. The 
publication of the volume will open a wider sphere 
for the fame of the author. It will add to his ce- 
lebrity as a politician the distinction of learning, 
profound thought, and vigorous and polished elo- 
quence. It is rarely that speeches uttered in the 
heat of political debate, often, perhaps, on the spur 
of the moment, and, in many cases, on subjects of 
temporary interest, are worthy of preservation in 
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a collected form. Their value passes away with 
the occasion that called them forth. They are 
speedily banished to some dusty nook of the library, 
where they are covered with cobwebs that no curi- 
ous hand disturbs. Not so with the present vol- 
ume. It is worthy to occupy a place by the side 
of the collections of statesmanship and eloquence 
which have recently done so much for the illustra- 
tion of American literature. Its various contents 
are uniformly marked by extensive research, solid- 
ity of argument, and dignity and force of expres- 
sion. Wherever the subject admits, a great wealth 
of historical reference is brought to its elucidation, 
enforcing the points at issue by analogy as well as 
by logical deduction. The eulogies on eminent 
Americans will be found to possess the greatest in- 
terest for the general reader, and, wé think, will 
not fail to be regarded as excellent specimens of 
cordial but not indiscriminaie panegyric. 

History for Boys, by Joun G. Epcar. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The design of 
this volume is to exhibit the most important events 
in the history of modern Europe in a manner at- 
tractive to juvenile readers, It presents, in fact, 
a brief, but highly valuable compendium of modern 
history. The most striking incidents in the annals 
of each country have, of course, been selected for 
narration, but we do not perceive that any essential 
circumstance in the rise and progress of the differ- 
ent European nations has been omitted. The work 
will be found no less available for general reference 
than for juvenile reading. 

Homes for the People, by Gervasst WHEELER. 
(Published by Charles Scribner.) Mr. Wheeler 
has performed a good service in the preparation of 
this comprehensive volume. It treats of the va- 
rious classes of dwellings adapted to the wants and 
climate of this country, giving abundant directions 
for popular use. A brief description is furnished 
of the peculiarities of former architectural styles, 
so far as they can be applied to domestic buildings 
of the present day, while a series of carefully-di- 
gested plans of residences will serve as a guide to 
persons about to decide on the choice of a home. 
No one can consult the volume without gaining 
many useful suggestions, and it may probably 
save some sanguine projectors from much super- 
fluous expense and disappointment by the clear- 
ness and precision of its details. The volume is 
embellished by one hundred original designs. 

Little, Brown, and Company have published 
three posthumous volumes by the late Professor 
Norton, of Cambridge, containing A 7’ 


Late. 


him to the rejection of the accredited doctrines of 
the Church, on the one hand, and of the skeptical 
theories of modern German speculatists on the 
other. Hence his medium position in regard to 
theological parties was the result, not of neutrality, 
but of independence. He boldly attacked the most 
sacred principles of the Christian faith, as pre- 
served in the traditions of ages; while, at the same 
time, he waged an embittered warfare against 
those who extended the attack beyond the limits 
which he had prescribed to his own mind. One of 
these volumes is mainly devoted to a refutation of 
the theory of Strauss, who resolves the narratives 
of the Gospels into a series of mythical legends. 
Professor Norton argues against this destructive 
theorist with signal vigor and effect. He points 
out his inconsistencies and shortcomings, in a 
manner which must essentially damage any pres- 
tige which remains to him after his examination by 
foreign critics. But, in the same work, Professor 
Norton advances theories of his own, which, if 
logically developed, would lead to consequences no 
less repulsive and pernicious, in the view of most 
considerate thinkers, than those which he so elab- 
orately refutes. For this reason, it is not probable 
that the present posthumous productions will be 
regarded as a valuable addition to the treasures of 
theological science. They are quite as well adapt- 
ed to shake the faith of religious men, by their sug- 
gestions and analyses, as to remove the doubts 
which have arisen in the progress of skeptical in- 
quiry. Ina merely literary point of view, no one 
can question their rare ability. They indicate great 
critical acuteness, a habit of nice verbal discrim- 
ination, and an almost unparalleled command of 
a vigorous and transparent diction. It must be 
admitted, however, that they do not show an equal 
degree of ‘philosophical comprehension, or the power 
of rising from the examination of details to the 
athletic grasp of general principles. The intellect 
of the author was more remarkable for its micro- 
scopical minuteness of perception than for its ele- 
vation or breadth. This idiosyncrasy reappears in 
the present writings.—In regard to the new trans- 
lation of the Gospels, which fills one of these vol- 
umes, we do not apprehend that it will speedily 
take the place of the common version, hallowed, 
as it is, in the feelings of the public by so many 
domestic associations and religious influences. 
Critical scholars will doubtless find utility by a 
comparison of its renderings with other English 
translations—it may throw a fresh light on some 





of the Gospels, with Notes, and a treatise on the In- 
ternal Evidence of the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
In the great religious controversies of the day, 
Professor Norton held a middle ground, although 
a neutral position on any important question was 
utterly foreign to his temperament and habits. He 
was a man of decided and strong convictions, an 
earnest, if not an original thinker, singularly fear- 
less in the pursuit of truth, and a rare model of 
intellectual self-reliance. It was not, accordingly, 
from any disposition to conciliate opposing opin- 
ions that he was led to avoid the extreme views of 
partisans on either side. His mental tendencies 
were positive and absolute—he had no tincture of 
the generous eclectic spirit which searches for 
trath under diverse aspects—he cherished that 
confidence in the infallibility of his own convictions 
which, in a past age, would have made him an in- 
quisitor; but the course of his inquiries brought 





ges of verbal intricacy. —but it can never be 
acceptable to hearts imbued with a love of the pe- 
culiar phraseology of Holy Writ. The antique 
homeliness of the dear and venerable translation 
in common use, finds a poor substitute in the affec- 
tation of modern elegance of expression. 

Our Countrymen, by Benson J. LossineG (pub- 
lished by Ensign, Bridgman, and Fanning), is the 
title of an instructive volume suggested by the au- 
thor’s studies in American history. It consists of 
biographical sketches of distinguished Americans 
who have illustrated some special phase in the po- 
litical, religious, and social life of our country, dur- 
ing its progress from the earliest settlement to the 
present time. The subjects are selected from the 
various walks of society, in many cases comprising 
persons who were remarkable only for uncommon 
excellence of character; and, taken as a whole, 
they form an interesting gallery of native worth. 
Mr. Lossing has evidently devoted himself with 
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-great zeal to the elaboration of his materials, and 
has produced a work which will enhance his well- 
earned reputation. 

Professor GILLEsPIE, of Union College, has con- 
tributed a valuable work to the advancement of 
his favorite science, in a new Treatise on Land Sur- 
veying, containing an admirable exposition of the 
theory of the art, and complete directions for its 
practical application. The volume presents sev- 
eral peculiar features. Among those most deserv- 
ing attention we may refer to the simplification of 
the process of surveying, all its operations being 
deduced from five principles—the explanation of a 
system of surveying with only such simple instru- 
ments as may be found in the possession of every 
farmer—and a complete and systematic collection 
of the principal problems in the division of land. 
The author has made a thorough examination of 
the leading authorities on the subject, both Amer- 
ican and foreign—no important point has been 
overlooked—but his work has in no respect the air 
of a compilation—every thing has passed through 
a critical analysis, and bears the stamp of an orig- 
inal individuality. (Published by D. Appleton 
and Co.) 

The Life of Sir William Pepperell, by Usuer 
Parsons. (Published by Little, Brown, and Co.) 
The subject of this memoir was renowned for his 
military and political services in the ante-revolu- 
tionary period of American history. He was born 
at Kittery Point, opposite Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1696. The Indian war was raging at the 
time of his birth and continued three years. After 
a short interval it was renewed, and lasted till 
1713, making thirteen years of hostilities during 
the first seventeen of his life. He was thus early 
imbued with a military spirit. At the age of six- 
teen he bore arms in patrol duty and in keeping 
watch and ward. In 1744 he was appointed to the 
command of the expedition against Louisburg, then 
in the hands of the French. His success in this 
enterprise is a matter of history. It forms the 
main pillar of his reputation, presenting the prom- 
inent traits of his character in bold relief. The 
biography of this early New England hero was 
suggested to the writer by his accidentally coming 
into possession of papers supposed to contain ma- 
terials for a life, which had been exposed for half 
a century and had become much stained and de- 
faced by age. On examining these papers, they 
were found to consist, to a great degree, of merely 
business documents of no value, although there 
were among them some rough drafts of letters to 
correspondents, and original letters from the same. 
These, however, were not intelligible without their 
eorrelatives, which some antiquary, more curious 
than conscientious, had purloined. They were 
luckily discovered afterward, and furnished the bi- 
ographer with several important incidents in Sir 
William Pepperell’s career, After all, he was able 
to obtain but scanty materials for the composition 
of his work. But he has done excellent justice to 
the subject, and produced a monograph of genuine 
historical merit. It will undoubtedly be referred 
to henceforth as the standard authority on the in- 
teresting chapter in the annals of New England to 
which it relates. 


The English book-trade, which has lately been 
very much depressed, in consequence of the all-en- 
grossing details of the war having engaged the at- 
tention of the reading public, begins to show signs 





of renewed activity. Among the new historical 
and biographical works recently published or an. 
nounced, are the two concluding volumes of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s ‘ Memoirs of the Court and 
Cabinets of George III.,” chiefly consisting of the 
hitherto inedited letters of eminent statesmen and 
other public characters—the “ Letters of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, including her Correspondence 
with Charles I.,” now first collected and edited by 
Mrs. Everett Green—Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover:” 
viz., Charlotte Dorothea, Caroline, Charlotte, and 
Caroline of Brunswick—the “ Letters of John Cal- 
vin,” edited by Dr. Jules Bonnett, chronologically 
arranged, extending from 1538 to 1564, the year 
of his death, and never before collected—Sir Dayid 
Brewster's “Memoir of the Life, Writings, and 
Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton,” drawn up from 
family papers in the possession of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth ; that part of the work relative to Newton's 
chemical, alchemical, and theological pursuits be- 
ing altogether new—the fourth volume of “ Ali- 
son’s History of Europe, from 1815 to 1852”—a 
popular edition, in ten volumes, of Henry Hal- 
lam’s historical works; viz., ‘‘ Europe during the 
Middle Ages,” the ‘‘ Constitutional History of En- 
gland,” and the “ Literary History of Europe”’—a 
collection, edited by the author, of John Wilson 
Croker’s Quarterly Review articles on the “ First 
French Revolution”—the second series of the Rey. 
Dr. Chapman’s “ Course of History,” including the 
Medieval Period—a new edition of “ Sir William 
Napier’s Battles of the Peninsula”—‘ Anderson's 
History of the Church of England in the Colonies” 
—and a revised and extended edition of Lord 
Brougham’s Lives of Literary Men, Philosophers, 
and Statesmen of the Time of George the Third. 


Many new books of travel (some of them also 
relating to the seat of war nd the military opera- 
tions before Sebastopol) k sve appeared, or will be 
immediately forthcoming. Among these may be 
mentioned Lieutenant Burton’s ‘‘ Personal Narra- 
tive of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca”— 
“The Dead Sea, a New Route to India,” by Cap- 
tain Allen, author of the “ Narrative of the Niger 
Expedition"—Charles R. Weld’s * Vacation Tour 
in the United States”—‘‘ A Narrative of Captain 
M‘Clure’s Discovery of the Northwest Passage, in 
the Investigator” —Mason’s “‘ Narrative of Life with 
the Zulus of Natal, South Africa”—‘ Pictures 
from the Battle Field,” by “‘ The Roving English- 
man”—and a “Complete Guide to the English 
Lakes,” by Harriet Martineau. The last guide- 
book to the Lake scenery was written by Words- 
worth, the poet, and is said to have been by far the 
most remunerative of all his works. 


Among the Miscellanies we find ‘‘ The Heiress 
of Haughton,” a new novel by Mrs. Marsh, which 
is a continuation of “‘ Aubrey”—a translation, by 
the Marquis of Ormonde, of M. Guizot’s “‘ Medita- 
tions and Moral Sketches”—a fifth and concluding 
volume of Tooke’s “History of Prices,” brought 
down to 1854—“ An Analytical View of Newton's 
Principia,” by Lord Brougham and Mr. Routh— 
“The Works of Francis Arago” (including his au- 
tobiography), translated by Admiral Smith, Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell, and R. Grant, author of 
“History of Physical Astronomy”—a collection 
of Mr. Conybeare’s ‘‘ Essays, Ecclesiastical and 
Social,” from the Kdinburgh Review—and a trans- 
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lation, by Charles Martel, of M. Flouren’s work on 
“Human Longevity, and the Amount of Life upon 
the Globe.” This work was written to sustain 
the theory that man’s natural age is one hundred 
years, and that he does not (or ought not) enter 
jnto old age until he has completed his seventieth 
year. 





Murray and Bohn, by arrangement with the au- 
thor, bring out two editions of Washington Irving’s 
“Life of Washington.”—-A “ Memoir of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith,” by Lady Holland (his daughter), 
with a selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin, is a valuable addition to the department 
of biography.—Among the more recent poetry, only 
one volume particularly challenges attention. It 
is called ‘Clytemnestra, The Early Return, The 
Artist, and other Poems,” by Owen Meredith. 
They exhibit much force, and little mannerism. 
The author is understood to be the eldest son of 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the novelist, and his 
writings give promise of very successful perform- 
ance at some future, and not far distant time. 





Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, announces 
a volume to be called ‘‘ Maud, and other Poems.” 
There is also vaguely promised “‘ A New Work by 
Leigh Hunt”—and Robert Montgomery, now a 
popular preacher in London (whose “ Omnipres- 
ence of the Deity” is advertised as in its twenty- 
eighth edition), has just published “‘ The Sanctu- 
ary,” described as a Companion in Verse for the 
English Prayer Book. 





Mr. Macaulay has at length completed the third 
and fourth volumes of his ‘“‘ History of England,” 
which will be put into the printer’s hands imme- 
diately. It is understood that this further portion 
of his great work will include the larger part, if 
not the whole, of the events of the reign of Queen 
Anne. 





There is considerable activity among the pub- 
lishers of Paris. The “* Posthumous Works of Lam- 
ennais,” the celebrated preacher, are appearing. 
The first volume, which is well spoken of, contains 
a French translation of the Inferno, with an inter- 
esting introduction on the Life, Doctrines, and 
Works of Dante. The Correspondence of Lamen- 
nais will follow, and his Political Miscellanies will 
complete the publication.—‘t The History of the 
One-and-fortieth Arm-Chair,” by M. Arsne Hous- 
saye (editor of L’ Artiste), is causing a sensation 
among the literati of Paris. The French Academy 
contains forty fauteuils, occupied by the literary 
celebrities of the day, and M. Houssaye relates the 
histories of the eminent men who have not been 
called on to fill any of them. The list includes 
many of the greatest names in French letters— 
Descartes, Searron, Pascal, Moliére, Gassendi, 
Rochefoucauld, Le Sage, Beranger.—‘t The Auto- 
biography of George Sand” brings the lady down 
to her marriage.—Two volumes of a “‘ Theatrical 
History of Paris, from 1645 to 1855,” by M. Castil 
Blaze, have appeared, and are full of scandalous 
anecdote. 





Among the recent deaths may be noticed Sir 
Henry de la Beche, Director-General of the Gov- 
ernment School of Geology in England; Sir Henry 
Bishop (husband of Madame Anna Bishop, the 
vocalist), well known as a graceful and voluminous 





composer of music; Sir Robert Inglis, for many 
years the parliamentary representative of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and a leader of the ultra-Prot- 
estant political party ; Sir George Head, author of 
“A Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of En- 
gland,” and other works on domestic, colonial, and 
foreign subjects; Lady Davy (formerly Mrs. 
Apreece), widow of Sir Humphrey Davy, the dis- 
tinguished chemist and philosopher ; M. Duvernay, 
successor to the illustrious Cuvier, of Paris; and 
Professor Gauss, of Géttengen, the foremost math- 
ematician in Europe, who was so little of a traveler 
that he had never seen a railroad or a locomotive 
until within a year or two of his death. 





Eugene Sue is said to have been attacked by 
ophthalmia, and is threatened with total loss of 
sight.—It may be stated, as an incident in literary 
history, that the sum paid to Alexandre Dumas for 
his “Monte Christo,” to appear in fewilletons in 
the Journal des Débats, was 50,000 francs ($10,000), 
with leave to republish it in any other form imme- 
diately after it had appeared in the newspaper. 
This was at the rate of fifteen cents a line. The 
work added 12,000 to the daily circulation of the 
paper. Besides this large payment, M. Dumas 
had the profits of the immense circulation of the 
work in book-form, 





The mania for autographs continues undiminish- 
edin England. The manuscript of “ Kenilworth” 
recently sold, in London, for two hundred and five 
dollars. It wanted a few pages. At the same 
auction, the original design for Chantrey’s ‘ Sleep- 
ing Children” brought six guineas ; a Letter from 
Nelson to Lady Hamilton sold for five guineas ; 
Moore’s fourteen letters to Power (his publisher) 
brought ten guineas; Moore’s MS. of ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer” brought £2 2s. ; Southey’s letter 
to Lamb respecting Hone, £2 12s. 6d.; Burns’s 
letter to Dr. Moore, containing his own life, £13; 
the MS. of Burns’s “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
£20 10s.; Fielding’s assignment of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 
£8; Scott’s letter to Terry respecting “ Quentin 
Durward,” £3 16s.; a letter from Charles II. to 
Rupert, £3 13s. 6d.; Killigrew papers relating to 
Drury Lane, £3; a letter from Shenstone to Dods- 
ley, £4 15s, 





At a recent book-sale in London, eighteen dollars 
were given for a small volume, a tragedy, supposed 
to be the only production in print of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was taken from the carriage of 
King Joseph at the battle of Vittoria, and present- 
ed to the Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV. 





A “Life of President Edwards” is promised by 
the Rev. Alexander Grozart, a Scotch clergyman, 
who is said to have been for some time in the 
United States, collecting materials. 





The abolition of the newspaper stamp (two cents 
on each sheet) has brought out many announce- 
ments of cheap journals, Foremost among these 
is the Illustrated Times (in opposition to the Jllus- 
trated London News), to consist of sixteen folio 
pages, with fifteen to twenty first-rate wood-en- 
gravings, for four cents per number, 





A Quarterly Review, of which the first number 
is first-rate, principally discussing Indian questions, 
has been commenced at Bombay. 


Chitor’s 

HE WAR IN EUROPE promises to assume a 

new aspect before long. Hitherto, regarding 
it as a struggle between Russia on the one side 
and the Western Powers on the other for the leg- 
acy of the Sultans, the world has looked on with 
tolerable indifference, and the United States have 
held themselves, even in speech, discreetly aloof. 
Americans do not believe in what Europeans call 
the balance of power. We have heard that term 
invoked to excuse the persecution of patriots, and 
the banding together of despots against Truth 
and Right. The suspicion thus cast on the theory 
of a balance of power has been converted into 
positive disbelief by inquiry into the circumstan- 
ces of the European States. A balance implies 
equilibrium, equal weight, equal strength, equal 
power. Now, as in fact there is nothing in the 
world so unequal as the weight, strength, and 
power of the several States of Europe—as there is 
nothing to prevent any two or three uniting to- 
gether against a fourth, as, for instance, Great 
Britain, France, and Austria against Russia, or 
Austria and Russia against Hungary—it appears 
wholly gratuitous to say that there exists any 
equilibrium or balance of power which any com- 
bination of events can render it desirable or even 
possible to preserve. When, therefore—to pass 
over the futilities of diplomacy—the decrepitude 
of Turkey became notorious, and a war broke out 
between several nations covetous of her inheritance, 
the people of the United States were not in the 
least deceived by the ingenious pretenses of the 
Western Powers—did not attach any faith to their 
assertions that they drew the sword in the interest 
of Europe and for the preservation of ‘‘ the balance 
of power,” and assumed a posture which, though 
simply neutral, apparently led to the belief that 
our sympathies were with Russia. Hence, many 
querulous appeals to Brother Jonathan from the 
other side of the water; none of which, however, 
appeared to prove that it was our duty, as lovers of 
liberty, or members of the human family, or men of 
sense, to mix in the struggle either by act, word, or 
thought. In truth, neither in the diplomatic cam- 
paign nor in the campaigns in the field had a sin- 
gle principle of any cosmopolitan value been placed 
in issue. It was a mere question of interest on 
both sides. Not even—going beyond the present 
aspect of affairs, and looking to future contingencies 
—did it appear of any appreciable consequence to 
the world at large whether the Muscovites grasped 
Constantinople and found a Capua as well as a 
Byzantium there, or the Western Powers, holding 
it with a foreign garrison, reduced the Sultan to 
the condition of the Rajahs and Nabobs of Hin- 
dostan, and ended by quarreling over his estate. 
In respect of civilization, religion, and freedom, 
each horn of the dilemma held out a nearly equal 
promise. 

To what extent the purpose and conditions of 
the war are likely to be modified by the events of 
the past few months, can be best discovered by a 
brief retrospect. When the Western Powers de- 
elared war against Russia, Prince Gortschakoff 
held the Danubian Principalities and menaced the 
southern bank of the stream. Though the Turks 
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had defended their lines with incredible valor, and 
the siege of Silistria had been a failure, it was ob- 
vious that, in a military point of view, Omar Pasha 
and his 50,000 men opposed no serious obstacle to 
whatever designs Russia might have entertained 
against Turkey. The climate and want of pay 
would have dissolved the brave little army fast 
enough without any help from the Russians. The 
first aim of the Allies, therefore, was to menace 
Gortschakoff. This was effected by the encamp- 
ment at Varna; which, aided by the ravages of 
the noxious climate of the Principalities, rendered 
the defense of the line of the Balkans complete. 
The next step was the convention of 14th June be- 
tween Austria and Turkey, in virtue of which the 
Austrian army invaded the Principalities and oc- 
cupied them. The practical consequence of this 
treaty and the movement of the Austrians was to 
compel the retreat of the Russians from the lines 
along the Danube. Whether there was any latent 
pro-Russian design in the Austrian advance or not, 
it certainly had the double effect of guarding the 
Turkish frontier against the Russians on the one 
hand, and, on the other, setting free the army un- 
der Paskievitch and Gortschakoff to act against the 
Allies where they might be most needed. 

The invasion of the Crimea followed—a move- 
ment prompted, first, by a desire to gratify the pop- 
ular clamor in England for decisive action, and, 
secondly, by a rash expectation of immediate and 
dazzling triumphs. That it was wholly unjustifia- 
ble, as a piece of strategy, is not contested. Then 
followed the storming of the heights of Alma; 
the death of St. Arnaud, and consequent paraly- 
sis of the allied army; the timid flank march to 
Balaclava; and, finally, the resolve of Raglan and 
Canrobert to make the best of their bad position, 
by fortifying themselves on the heights between 
the harbor of Balaclava and the peninsula of Cher- 
son. Whether, at first, and as soon as it appeared 
that Sebastopol was not to be taken by a coup- 
de-main, they contemplated offensive operations 
against the immensely powerful forts before them, 
can not yet be stated with certainty; it is more 
than likely that they sought nothing beyond a 
defensive position, and that the siege operations 
were dictated by the Cabinets at London and Paris, 
in ignorance of the real state of matters, and actirg 
under severe popular pressure. There can be no 
doubt but the allied troops were in a false position 
from the first, and that Lord Raglan—the soundest 
head among them after all—was for taking to the 
fleet without further delay the moment the original 
object of the enterprise was beyond his reach. In pe- 
riods of great excitement, the most important events 
often flow from trivial causes. It is not unlikely 
that the Tartar hoax had much to do with the se- 
rious commencement of the siege. Reports of the 
defenseless condition of the place—no doubt highly 
exaggerated—must have been brought in by de- 
serters, and confirmed the design. At all events, 
offensive operations were undertaken. A first bom- 
bardment proved wholly fruitless. A bloody re- 
connoissance of the Russians toward Balaclava, 
showed the necessity of holding that portion of the 
line with a strong force. The sanguinary battle 
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of Inkermann, though fraught with transcendent 
glory for the British soldiers, only confirmed Lord 
Raglan’s former desire to embark. The fact was, 
from that day the siege was hopeless. The place 
was not invested and could not be. Clouds of 
Russians reinforced the garrison. Miles of pro- 
vision carts rattled over the Inkermann road, and 
entered the city without molestation. In men, 
metal, and ammunition the garrison were far su- 
perior to the besiegers. In position they had the 
advantage of stone defenses, besides as good and 
as extensive earthworks as the Allies could erect. 
Inspirit they excelled the assailants, for they fought 
under the spur of religious fanaticism and patriotic 
fervor; far more potent incentives to deeds of dar- 
ing than a mere sense of duty or thirst for glory, 
on which alone the Allies relied. If to these in- 
equalities be ndded the crowning difference between 
the hostile armies in point of quarters and supplies, 
the Russians being well fed, well clad, well housed, 
the Allies starved, half-naked, and exposed to the 
rigors of a winter climate as severe as that of New 
York, the desperate character of the operation may 
be partly realized. Notwithstanding all which, it 
was determined to persevere. Eminent engineers be- 
lieved that the fate of the operation was a question 
of metal and men. The whole winter was accord- 
ingly spent in procuring reinforcements and a train 
of artillery which appeared to be sufficient to bat- 
ter down any works in the world. Early in April 
asecond bombardment was commenced. It lasted 
thirteen days, and the amount of shot fired into the 
place has been computed at several thousand tons 
weight. A bombardment on such a scale had never 
been attempted before. Yet it was as decided a 
failure as the last. With wonderful bravery and 
skill, the Russians repaired the ravages of each 
day’s fire before the morning dawn; the heaviest 
shot and shell inflicted but little damage on soft 
earthworks; and the net result of this unexampled 
military effort was merely to inflict some unim- 
portant loss on the enemy, to exhaust the finest 
park of siege-artillery ever collected, and to impair 
the morale of the allied army. 

Such has been the product of twelve months of 
fighting. Practically, there can be no question 
but the bulk of the injury has fallen on Russia. 
Her army has been driven out of the Principalities, 
and she has lost that material pledge for the fulfill- 
ment of the obligations of the Porte. Her fleet has 
been swept from the Black Sea, which to all intents 
and purposes is as thoroughly in the hands of the 
Western Powers as the Seine or the Thames. A 
foreign army has invaded Russian territory, won 
one great battle and at east two sharp skirmishes, 
and is impregnably intrenched on Russian soil. 
From being the assailant, the Czar has been placed 
on the defense. From menacing Turkey, he is now 
menaced himself. From threatening Constanti- 
nople, his own strongest fort is now only defended 
by the incredible valor of his troops, and has lain 
for thirteen days under an “infernal fire.” The 
Allies can land men and supplies at three points in 
his dominions as easily as at any of their own ports. 
The Baltic is closed. Russian foreign trade is nar- 
rowed down to a feeble stream which trickles ex- 
pensively through Prussia, Odessa is a desert. 
The timber merchants of Riga, Archangel, and the 
north are ruined. For all commercial purposes, 
Russia is carried back to the position out of which 
it was extricated by Peter the Great one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 





On the other hand, the inconvenience and loss 
inflicted on the Allies have been insignificant. 
Their trade has not been disturbed. Their do- 
minions have not been molested. At no former 
time were the exports from Great Britain larger, or 
the clearances more numerous. France holds her 
Universal Exhibition as brilliantly and as imper- 
turbably as if there were no wars any where. The 
prospects of popular comfort in both countries de- 
pend, as usual, mainly upon the crops. Loans 
have been effected by both governments at highly 
favorable rates. The siege of Sebastopol pending, 
the Bank of England has found it necessary twice 
to reduce the rate of interest for money, such is the 
abundance of capital seeking investment. Great 
Britain discovers that it is not as easy as it used 
to be to recruit men for the war; but notwithstand- 
ing the diminution in the supply caused by emi- 
gration, it is obvious that it rests with her to over- 
come this difficulty by adopting a more liberal plan 
of treating her common soldiers. In France, of 
course, the conscription law obviates any similar 
inconvenience. In fine, the sum total of the loss 
inflicted by the twelve months’ war on the Western 
Powers is nothing more than an expenditure of 
men andof money. Both can be spared. Individ- 
ually we may lament the contingency which causes 
the sudden and horrid death of a fellow-creature ; 
but such considerations are foreign to political in- 
quiry ; in calculations affecting the destiny of na- 
tions, the destruction of soldiers becomes a matter 
of moment only when the source from which they 
are to be replaced is dried up. Europe would 
hardly feel a drain of a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, and a score or two of millions 
per annum for the next half-dozen years. 

It was with these facts before them that the 
plenipotentiaries of the five Powers met, after ad- 
journment, at Vienna, in April last. The very 
fact of their meeting was a concession by Rus- 
sia, for the basis on which an understanding was 
hoped to be reached was that of the Four Points 
which had been peremptorily rejected by Nicholas 
the First. The protocols of the conferences have 
been made public. From these it appears that 
Russia was willing to place the Principalities un- 
der the protection of the five Powers; to throw 
open the Danube; to authorize the Sultan, when- 
ever he fancied his defense required it, to open the 
Dardanelles to foreign fleets; to provide for the 
toleration of the Greeks in Turkey. The Western 
Powers desired, beyond this, that Russia should, 
for the security of Constantinople, agree to limit 
her fleet in the Black Sea to a given number of 
ships; and the Austrian Plenipotentiaries, quite 
as deeply interested in checking Russian progress 
as their Allies, ‘‘ hoped to see the proposal agreed 
to.” But when the Russian Envoys inquired 
point-blank whether Austria would regard the re- 
jection of this demand by Russia as a casus belli, 
the Austrians gave an emphatic reply in the nega- 
tive by their silence. On this, the Russians re- 
fused to limit their fleet in the Black Sea until a 
series of disasters had left them no choice but to 
yield. And the conference broke up. 

So the quarrel stands. The war continues on 
the issue whether or no Russia ought to have as 
many ships as she pleases in the Black Sea. It is 
impossible for an American to contemplate the 
natural consequences of the establishment of the 
principle that any two or more Powers may dictate 
to a third what naval force she shall be at liberty 
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to launch in her own ports, without feelings of un- 
raixed apprehension. In the case of Russia, there 
may be plausible reasons for suspecting her of de- 
siring to deal with Turkey as the Western Powers 
have actually dealt; but history is too full of 
groundless apprehensions on the part of nations, 
obstinate delusions on that of rulers, and gross 
blunders on that of both, for any careful mind to 
feel assured that, at some future day, this or that 
great Power may not entertain similar suspicions 
with regard to the United States. No such event 
may be likely or probable at present; but who, five 
years ago, could have foreseen that England and 
France would have gone to war with Russia? 
Lord John Russell very frankly remarked at the 
Vienna Conference that it was not the design of 
the Western Powers to lay down as a principle the 
right of intervention in vicinal or neighboring 
States for the purpose of limiting their military or 
naval force; as, for instance, in the case of France 
by England, or Austria by Prussia; because, in such 
cases, the danger was best met by a corresponding 
augmentation of force by the State menaced ; and 
that he conceived it only applied to those States 
whose distance rendered it impossible to keep a 
check on their movements by building ship for 
ship, and raising regiment for regiment. It would 
net be easy to mention a country which fulfilled 
these conditions more completely than the United 
States. There is, no doubt, a vast deal of truth 
and good sense in the counsels of those who are 
constantly reminding us of the affection and re- 
spect we owe to our Anglo-Saxon brethren across 
the water; but how is it possible to hear without 
alarm the deliberate enunciation, by a British gov- 
ernment official, of a principle which may be used 
to-morrow as the basis of a demand that we dis- 
mantle this or that fortress, or break up into old 
timber this or that ship of war, because such and 
such foreign Powers choose to think it menaces the 
safety of Canada or the independence of Mexico? 
To return to Europe, however, the operations 
in the Crimea can hardly attain any leading im- 
portance. It is said that it is in contemplation to 
divide the allied forces of French, British, Sardin- 
ians, and Turks, into two corps d’armée, one of 
which will retain the present works from Cher- 
son to Balaclava, while the other operates in- 
land, fights a battle or two with the Russians in 
the field, and locks the door of the Peninsula at 
Perekop. ll this is more easily said than done. 
The Crimea, with the exception of a few miles 
along the coast, is a succession of rocks, hills, and 
ravines; abounding with passes which a small 
force, armed with good artillery, could defend for 
a very long period against any army; containing 
very few plains where a trained body of Western 
troops could manceuvre satisfactorily : just the sort 
of country, in fact, for Tartar or Cossack guerrillas, 
but the very worst possible for large bodies of dis- 
ciplined soldiers. We have, moreover, every rea- 
son to believe that the Russians have been actively 
employed all winter in fortifying defiles, setting 
up batteries, and preparing to destroy bridges and 
roads. It has always been the maxim of Russian 
generals to avoid a battle in the field when an equal 
advantage can be gained by any other plan. It 
was in forcing the strong positions of the Russians 
in the march to Moscow, and in their sudden at- 
tacks upon his exposed flanks, that Napoleon lost 
so many men. The opportunities for loss by sim- 
ilar causes will be very great if the Allies march 





with 100,000 men from Balaclava to Simpheropol 
or Perekop. Again, suppose Perekop secured: jt 
has been held and fortified before. Unfortunately, 

the meagre histories of former campaigns in the 
Crimea contain no estimate of the disperdition of 
life on the Isthmus. We only know that it is 
“vale of death,” as the Turks say, teeming with 
fevers of the most fatal description; dreaded by 
travelers as much as the Isthmus of Panama used 
to be three or four years ago. How many men do 
the Allies intend to leave to guard this passage? 
If few, how long willit be closed? If many, what 
awful bills of mortality may be expected! How 
many to guard the other road to the Crimea—the 
artificial passage through the Putrid Sea, by which 
De Lacy formerly marched his army? It is just 
possible that the Allies, having mastered the feeble 
garrisons in the other cities of the Crimea, overrun 
the country, and closed the two roads to the main- 
land, may return to Sebastopol and invest it thor- 
odghly. But such an enterprise would require, 
for its successful accomplishment, such a combina- 
tion of good fortune, skill, and numbers, that it 
can hardly be regarded as a probable event. Nor 
is there any good reason to suppose that, if it were 
accomplished, the Czar would be any the readier 
to conclude a peace, so long as any of his million 
of soldiers survived to harass the garrisons at Per- 
ekop and on the shores of the Putrid Sea, 

More depends on the course of Germany. By 
the treaty of the 2d December last, Austria agreed 
to join the Allies in offensive operations against 
Russia, if the Czar refused to treat on the basis of 
the Four Points. As has been shown, the Czar did 
not refuse, but, on the contrary, offered to treat on 
that basis. The negotiation ended in a rupture 
on the interpretation to be given to the third 
point; the Allies insisting that full force could 
only be given to it by the curtailment of the Rus- 
sian naval force in the Black Sea—Titoff and 
Gortschakoff regarding the formal acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of Turkey (without territo- 
rial guarantee) as a sufficient barrier against Rus- 
sian aggression. The Austrian plenipotentiaries 
mildly expressed their regret that Russia would 
not agree to the proposal of the Western Powers; 
but they said nothing which would need to be re- 
called or explained, if Francis Joseph chose to-mor- 
row to say that the Russian Emperor having offered 
to treat on the basis proposed, and the rupture 
having been caused by exorbitant demands on the 
part of France and England, he considered his 
treaty obligations fulfilled, and would not take the 
field. All experience shows that no treaty or pledge 
given or made by a government can be relied on 
for one moment after it has ceased to be advanta- 
geous. Like corporations, ministers and monarchs 
have no souls, and perjury sits lightly on their con- 
sciences, The question, therefore, as to Austria's 
future course, simply resolves itself into this form: 
What is it her interest todo? What is her inter- 
est as a first-class power in Europe? What asa 
member of the German Bund? 

Austria is to-day in a position somewhat similar 
to that of France under the Medicis and Richelieu. 
The Emperor is fighting the battle of the people— 
of the peasants against the feudal lords. It is no 
easy war to wage, and it is fortunate that accident 
has enabled him to increase his standing army to 
nearly 700,000 men; for not a few of the barens 
and chiefs in his motley dominions would take up 
arms against him if they had a chance of vic- 
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tory. Francis Joseph has so firmly planted his 
policy on this basis, that the masses of the German 
people, recovering slowly from the disappointment 
of 1848, and quite ready to shake off as many of 
their thirty-six sovereigns as they can, are rather 
inclined to rally round him under some popular 
banner. In some parts of the Empire, as, for in- 
stance, the late Kingdom of Hungary, this tenden- 
cy is quite marked among the peasantry. It gives 
the Emperor a decided advantage over the King 
of Prussia in view of any movement for the accom- 
plishment of German unity and nationality. If 
Francis Joseph, for instance, were to call Germany 
to arms to fight in the cause of popular rights, or 
on any such pretext as Napoleon would be likely 
to put forward in the event of the war lasting, he 
would be pretty sure to carry the country with 
him. Even Rhenish Prussia would respond to the 
appeal, and the Court at Berlin would be left with 
half its present dominions. Whereas, in the mind 
of the German people, the name of the Czar is so 
indissolubly connected with absolutism and tyran- 
ny, that though they might follow their sovereigns 
to war by his side, they would do so reluctantly, 
and the lead, in the German Bund, would be thrown 
into Prussia’s hand. On the other hand, the in- 
terest of Austria as an independent Power is, in 
the first place, for peace. Metternich’s saying, that 
“the line of policy to be pursued by Austria was 
to keep at a distance from the destructive move- 
ments of the times,” was never truer than at pres- 
ent. A standing army like hers—admirably dis- 
ciplined, skillfully quartered, well officered—is a 
perfect guarantee against revolution in time of 


peace; but, in war, the volcano which always lurks 
under the forced union of heterogeneous states 


would be likely to burst into eruption. It may 
be taken for granted, then, that so long as diplo- 
macy can contrive to ward off the fatal day, Aus- 
tria will remain at peace. This indeed is suffi- 
ciently proved by the persevering efforts she is 
still making to renew the negotiations. When 
further procrastination becomes impossible, it will 
be her interest, as an independent Power, and in- 
dependently of her connection with the Bund, to 
side with Russia, It is plausibly conjectured that 
the temptation held out by Napoleon to Francis 
Joseph at the time of the first treaty between the 
Five Powers was an offer of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities: in exchange for which a portion of Aus- 
trian Italy was to be ceded to the King of Sardinia 
in recompense for his accession to the league. How 
stand matters now? Austria has got the Princi- 
palities; holds them as securely as the Archduchy 
of Austria or Lombardo-Venetia; proclaims mar- 
tial law therein; can not be driven out, unless 
by Russia. What more could she obtain by de- 
claring war against the Czar? She could gain 
nothing but the loss of Lombardo-Venetia, which 
is “due” to Victor Emmanuel. She might lose 
the affection of the people of Germany, but she 
would gain the same proportionate strength as she 
possessed from 1815 to 1830, when the royal con- 
gresses of the Three Powers brought the eombined 
armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia to bear on 
any revolutionary point. 

It will thus become a question for Francis Joseph 
whether to risk his position in the Bund, or to risk 
his position in Europe: to repel the clinging ele- 
ments of German democracy, or the friendly ad- 
vances of the Czar. And the prospect is that he 
will prefer the former as the least perilous altern- 





ative. There are many other reasons—which want 
of space forbids us to attempt to enumerate here— 
why Austria is more likely in the end to join Rus- 
sia than the Western Powers. Men of the stamp 
of the Czar Nicholas do not count confidently on 
the support of a Power equal to their own without 
good reason. It is next to a certainty that Nich- 
olas had talked over the legacy of “the sick man” 
with the Austrian agents, and arranged their re- 
spective parts, before a word was said to Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour. All the diplomatic reserve and 
cunning of Count Buol and his associates could 
not wholly hide their Russian leaning at the Vienna 
conferences ; when their words were most in unison 
with those of the Western envoys, it is plain to see 
their feelings inclined the other way. Nor are 
the past services of Russia to be quickly forgot- 
ten. At the hour of her utmost need, Nicholas 
saved Hungary to the Emperor; only a short 
while before, when a still greater peril—want of 
money—threatened to destroy the great resource 
of the House of Hapsburg, the army, Nicholas 
lent fifty millions of florins, which have never been 
repaid. 

The leaning of the other European Powers can 
be readily discerned. Prussia goes with Russia, of 
course—at the cost, perhaps, of a few urban out- 
breaks; Spain, Holland, and Italy with the West- 
ern Powers. The Northern Powers, Sweden and 
Denmark, would prefer peace, but if forced to show 
their hands, the chances are that nothing but force 
will prevent their siding with Russia. In this 
case, a third bombardment of Copenhagen would 
be by no means an unlikely event. 

We have heard much of “the nationalities.” 
First, Russia was said to have threatened Prussia 
with a resuscitation of Poland, and thus driven her 
to separate from the Western league. Then it was 
foolishly whispered that Austria was to rouse other 
nationalities to make war upon Russia. Then the 
Czar was to call the Sclavonic races to arms 
against Austria. And, finally, the newspapers 
give Napoleon credit for a scheme to rouse “the 
nationalities” against “ the barbarian of the North,” 
Kossuth advocating the notion with all the vigor 
of his eloquent but visionary pen. There seems 
little doubt but that certain Polish, Hungarian, 
Italian, and Transylvanian chiefs would, with 
stray branches of the Slavonic tribes scattered on 
the frontiers of the Austrian and Russian empires, 
take up arms very readily, if they were offered 
them by France, and fight as best they could for 
their independence. But, unfortunately, in this, 
as in so many other pleasing speculations on the 
progress of liberty, facts hold out but a slender 
promise of the realization of theories. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that these tribes would 
join France against Russia, but many sensible 
reasons for expecting the contrary. There is no 
ground for believing that they would co-operate, 
but, on the contrary, many for supposing they 
would instantly fall to fighting among themselves. 
There is no ground for hoping that the peasants 
would of their free will join the standard of in- 
dependence. All travelers concur in stating that 
the rural classes in these countries are indifferent 
to freedom and independence ; and ifany hopes were 
based on their support, the world might again wit- 
ness what it has witnessed so often before—brave, 
high-minded chiefs abandoned, betrayed, and led 
to the scaffold by the very men they had taken up 
arms to liberate. 
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Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 

HERE is one duty we had forgotten, and of 
which, as a gallant old Easy Chair, we are 
heartily ashamed. In the midst of a loud outcry 
for woman’s rights, and in a day of eloquent con- 
ventions and prolonged discussions to achieve the 
triumph of that cause, we have omitted to pay hom- 
age to the one noble woman who, not at all dis- 
tressed about the feminine right of suffrage, nor in 
the least anxious to command a ship, or direct an 
army, or occupy a pulpit, or open an office, has 
gone quietly into the very heart of the Crimean 
horrors, and is there having her rights without 
talking about them, and wreathing her name with 
the immortal laurels not only of fame, but of affec- 
tionate remembrance. It does seem a great deal 
better to go to the seat of war, to go any where, 
where you can be of actual use to mankind, and to 
show that heroism, knowledge, and endurance are 
not the monopoly of men—a great deal better to do 
this than to go to Syracuse and Worcester and earn 
a cheap notoriety by disagreeable declamation. 
Many of the delegates of the Woman’s Rights Con- 
ventions are doubtlessly noble women, women who 
have gained knowledge through suffering, and who, 
having been abused by brutal husbands, are nat- 
urally indignant at their condition. But a congress 
of hen-pecked husbands, on the other side of the 
street, would be rather absurd. There is a great 
waste of fury and fine eloquence in the whole mat- 
ter. If any woman is pining for a sphere, let her 


take passage and follow Florence Nightingale, and 
do good as extensively and as silently as she. 


In the May number of The Newcomes, Thack- 
eray gives the name of this lady to the immortality 
of fiction, as it had already secured that of history. 
‘“*T believe,” he says, ‘that the world is full of 
Miss Nightingales.” It is a noble tribute to wo- 
men; and it is a fine expression of his own faith 
in gentleness and human goodness. There are, as 
every man knows, Sisters of Charity all around him. 
Tender hands are wiping aching brows in every 
house. Loving lips are breathing soft prayers 
for passing souls in every village, and grave and 
thoughtful minds are calmly directing necessary 
details in the midst of the wildest confusion. Over 
all the great battle-field of life ministering angels 
are hovering, sighing, and smiling, and pouring 
balm. But there is a peculiar and beautiful hero- 
ism in the spectacle of a woman of the loftiest na- 
ture and of the tenderest nurture—whose mind has 
been fed by all that is rarest and loveliest in the 
results of human genius, and by all the various 
splendors of nature, which it was especially fitted 
to perceive and enjoy, before whom lay all that is 
most alluring in the social life of the first nation of 
the world—putting it all aside, showing that her 
soul was so noble that it loved a truer nobility; so 
cultivated, that it required a higher culture than 
that of the most tasteful social elegance, and, leay- 
ing home and its happiness behind, going out into 
remote regions to fulfill her career. 

Certainly we should have observed and read to 
very little purpose, if we had not long ago felt that 
there is something in the conditions of modern so- 
ciety which bears very severely upon women. The 
civilized world is purely Hindoo in its social organ- 
ization. And the women’s rights movement is a 
blind effort to grasp what women feel is denied to 
them—although it would be hard to say how, why, 
or by whom. Every woman, in modern society, 





who has strong character, great intelligence, a fine 
and fastidious taste, a nature which demands yn. 
usual scope, and a heart capable of all that makes 
the love of woman the theme of poetry and the 
substance of history, feels the want of a career. 
They try to find it in a hundred ways. Most wo. 
men marry and do the best they can in that way. 
Many take to literature, and call upon the world 
to stand and deliver its sympathy—very much as 
reduced gentlemen took to the road and demanded 
your money, Many pine in an inexplicable apa- 
thy—caring for nothing, asking for nothing, hoping 
for nothing, and quietly despairing. We suppose 
no man but easily finds several illustrations of al! 
these classes within his own experience. Perhaps 
it is not fair to attribute this state of things to any 
especial social organization. Men make the world 
as they are. Laws, both political and social, rep. 
resent the average moral conviction of the legisla- 
tors. And this apathetic sadness is to be sought in 
a metaphysical, rather than a physical, condition. 

Florence Nightingale has chosen her career, and 
among those of all famous women none is lovelier. 
It is more suggestive of Madame Roland than of 
Madame de Staél; and certainly it is more beauti- 
ful than that of the latter. Margaret Fuller was 
never happier than in the hospitals of Rome; and 
no one who loves her memory but rejoices that she 
demonstrated there how capable and executive a 
practical actor in life she could be. For, in this 
world, we instinctively wish to see that people are 
fitted for this world in which God has seen fit to 
place them. That a man converses with the stars 
and can not pay the butcher; that a woman draws 
tears from the prosperous by her pathetic lyre, and 
from the poor by her inability to help them or to 
give them their dues—is a fact as contemptible on 
the one side as it may be beautiful upon the other. 
Florence Nightingale, superior to the society in 
which she moved in England, is a spectacle which 
could not fail to sadden, from the feeling of unsat- 
isfied and unoccupied powers which it suggested 
But Florence Nightingale writing to the Minister 
that she would direct the hospitals at Scutari, and 
receiving his letter, which crossed hers upon the 
way, and which asked her to direct them; Florence 
Nightingale asking an official for beds for the suf- 
fering, and, when delayed by him and by stupid 
official formality, ordering the soldiers to break 
down the doors of the storehouse and bring the 
beds, which they did with enthusiasm; Florence 
Nightingale intelligently managing, organizing, 
and supervising; Florence Nightingale blessing 
and blessed by lonely and forsaken soldiers, is not 
a spectacle which saddens but inspires; and every 
noble man thanks God for the sight. 

“Would you like to have your sister do so?” 
inquires young Kid, who wears primrose gloves 
and respects his shirt-collar. 

“No, Kid. We should like to have our sister 
graduate at a French boarding-school, and speak 
irreproachable Parisian. We should like to have 
her wear the loveliest dresses, and bonnets low in 
the neck. We should like to have her go to the 
Opera in the selectest society, and never appear to 
enjoy too much. We should like to have her drive 
in a carriage down Broadway, and only nod to the 
proper people. We should like to have her ‘se 
lady-like,’ ‘such a sweet girl,’ ‘with so much 
style.’ We should like to have her say, ‘Who 
are those people?’ when she saw any one she did 
not know, and believe that her little clique of little 
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ple was the very point and crown of the world. 
We should like to have her speak French and Ital- 
ian, and know nothing of literature and life. We 
should like to have her think it wicked not to go 
to church on Sundays, and a very becoming thing 
in the higher classes to respect religion ; and, finally, 
we should like to have her make a good match, 
marry a son of one of the oldest and best families, 
live in one of the newest and best houses, and sing 
at charity concerts behind a curtain. That, we 
think, would be lady-like and feminine. That, 
dear Kid, is what no one could talk about, partic- 
ularly that dreadful Mrs. Grundy, whom we all so 
love and conciliate. That would be all that a no- 
ble man could ask of a noble woman. That is 
what Shakspeare thought of when he imagined 
Miranda and Ophelia, Imogen and Cordelia. 
Wordsworth, too, meant what we mean, my Kid, 
something not too prononcé—‘ your sister,’ of 
course—and not such a lady as Florence Nightin- 
gale, a lady for knights like Sir Philip Sidney and 
the brave Bayard to love, and bards like Shaks- 
peare and Wordsworth to sing: 


‘And now I see, with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.” " 





THERE are certain mysteries, entirely common, 
and forever inexplicable, as why black satin waist- 
coats must not be worn in the morning—and by 
certain people, never ; why a coat or bonnet which 
is to-day pleasing, and, in a sense, necessary to the 
eye, is next year an object of derisive laughter; 
why a human being must, under no circumstances, 
convey food to his mouth with a knife; why the 
legs of a piano should be mentioned only in cases 
of extreme necessity; why some people’s clothes 
never fit them; why other people always say the 
wrong thing at the wrong time; why Mrs. Bat 
says to Mrs, Cat that she was very sorry not to 
find her in on Monday morning, when she only 
called on Monday morning because she knew that 
Mrs. Cat was out; why old Biggins smokes ten 
cigars a day, and warns Diggins junior—who 
smokes twelve in private—that he must never ac- 
quire the pernicious habit of tobacco; why people 
buy stock that must fall ; why people go sleighing, 
and declare, with blue noses, and feet like speci- 
mens of the mer de glace, that it was delightful— 
“so fresh and exhilarating ;” why people who don’t 
like music go to the opera; but, chiefly, why any 
body ever undertakes to manage an opera. That 
is, after all, the great mystery of society. Under 
certain circumstances, it is possible to fancy a man 
making a small bundle of money, and throwing it 
into the river unobserved. But why he should 
cast his coin into the sea, and be blackguarded by 
every body into the bargain—that is even more in- 
explicable than why the turnip crop depends upon 
boiled legs of mutton. 

But it is not infrequently done. There is al- 
ways an opera in every great city, and in no “long 
run” was the opera ever known to pay. Individ- 
ual artists and certain pieces are popular, and fill 
the house; but, even with government aid, operas 
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languish, prima donnas starve, members of the 
chorus go privately and drown themselves, the 
houses are empty, the press and the public rail, and 
jeer, and sneer; and yet a constant succession of 
enterprising men demand to manage an opera. 
The opera down-town doesn’t pay—therefore let us 
have an opera up-town, Two operas at a time do 
not pay—let us, therefore, have three operas. This 
is the cheerful logic that prevails in the enchanted 
region of the opera. Charles Lamb said that Con- 
greve’s comedy was beyond the domain of con- 
science ; in the same way, the opera is beyond the 
region of common sense. There was never an 
opera failed but the manager could expound the 
reasons of the failure in the most philosophic man- 
ner. It was the weather—which was too hot or 
cold, too dry, or too wet. It was the time of year. 
It was the crisis in business affairs. It was the 
unfortunate situation of the house. It was that 
unlucky benefit at the other house. It was the 
great ball at Mrs. Malaprop’s. It was what A put 
in the B journal. It was what C said in private 
conversation with D’s confidential friend. It was 
clearly this; it was plainly that: any fool could 
see it was the other. And, meanwhile, Mr. Man- 
ager?— “Ah! yes; meanwhile, I am out of 
pocket !” 

That is always the net result, whatever the ex- 
planatory steps may be. But nobody is dismayed. 
‘Once more unto the breach”-es pocket! cries the 
intrepid man ; and cries on, until both pocket and 
breeches are no more. 

This immortality of the manager is a consoling 
fact in social history. Le roi est mort! Vive le roi! 
The man perishes, but the manager survives. It 
does not at all concern us that every opera enter- 
prise fails. We are not in the least dismayed that 
the very eminent and incredibly distinguished 
Signor Basso Profundo, and Signor Primo ‘Ten- 
ore, and the peerless Signora Soprano Sfogato, 
who has sung behind all the round backs in Eu- 
rope, arrive upon our hospitable shores, have a 
grand dress and most select rehearsal, make a 
grand débiit—fail utterly, publish very long cards 
in very fine print, and return to the round backs 
in disgust. We are not at all alarmed. There 
will be plenty of managers, plenty of most unpre- 
cedentedly celebrated prima donnas, and tenors, 
and barytones; there will be plenty of trumpet- 
ing, rehearsing, debutéing, failing; feu-de-joies of 
cards, and sudden retreat. We are like those who 
have taken a season seat for the entertainment. 
Alarum! Enter an army. Flourish. Exeunt omnes. 

The operatic history of the last ten years in New 
York—in the very purlieus of our Chair—is in- 
structive, if not amusing. Its last chapter is not 
unedifying. What fierce feeling, and what small 
result! There is one cardinal truth which many 
people, and especially our fellow-beings of the 
dramatic persuasion, have yet to learn, and that is, 
that the public does not care in the slightest de- 
gree for all the collected woes of sopranos, sfogatos, 
tenors, basso-profundos, mezzo-sopranos, and bary- 
tones, including managers. Therefore it does no 
good to publish criminating and recriminating 
cards; on the contrary, it is an expense; for the 
advertising tariff is very exorbitant. The public 
are perfectly heartless, so far as amusement is con- 
cerned. They go to the opera-house to be amused, 
to hear music, to see a new or famous opera, and to 
see each other. They do not care a straw for what 
they ought todo. They went much more enthu- 
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siastically to see Brignoli and Steffanone in J/ 
Trovatore, than they did to see Grisi and Mario in 
any opera whatever. It did no good to malign 
them; to declare, in pathetic periods, that there 
was no musical taste in the country; that there 
was no hope of the American people; that we 
didn’t know what was good; and that we would 
pay as willingly for the worst as for the best. No- 
body lost his sleep nor his appetite for all that ob- 
jurgation. It might have been true. But we 
might have replied logically, ‘If there is no mu- 
sical taste, if we do not know what is good, why 
berate us so terribly for acting as we do? It is 
only the intelligent in art who should be scourged 
for not recognizing and supporting great artists. It 
is surely very unfair to blame a man who has no 
ear for music that he does not enjoy a symphony in 
many parts, or an opera in five hours,” 

The fact was, and is, and always will be, that 
he who blames the public in these things will al- 
ways have his labor for his pains. No man feels 
it to be his serious duty to like music and patron- 
ize the opera, or to know about paintings and sup- 
port the Academy; and therefore the solemn, ob- 
jurgatory style of reproach and criticism is only 
very droll and useless. 

The public knows very well that if Mr. Bobbs 
retires from the management, Mr. Cobbs will as- 
sume it. It is quite sure there will be an opera; 
and if there is not, it will go to the theatre, or to 
some other place. And newspapers will not help 
nor mar it. For the last operatic chapter there 
has been a resounding warfare, and an ominous 
silence in the journals. There were vague stories 
of foul play behind the scenes, of unfair manage- 
ment, of overreaching and underreaching, and the 
most astute diplomacy. Suddenly several papers, 
which had always noticed the performances at the 
epera-house, ceased to speak of them. The indig- 
nation, of whatever kind it might be, did not ex- 
tend to the business department. The editorial 
page was silent, but upon the advertising page 
appeared the notice (at —— per line) of the even- 
ing’s opera, The houses fell off? The opera pined ? 
The company entreated the attention of the press ? 
Not at all, The audiences were never better, nor 
more enthusiastic. Palmy days and nights fell 
upon the Academy. New and brilliant operas 
were produced, and the season closed in triumph. 
The papers saluted every new success with silence, 
and a philosophic Prima Donna must have smiled 
in her sleeves (when her costume allowed them) to 
behold the empty journals and the full houses. 

Was the public to lose good singing and new 
operas because there had been even dishonesty (we 
will suppose) behind the scenes? Was the public 
going to deprive itself of pleasure because the pre- 
dilections of the managers were not those of other 
gentlemen? Shall we decline to read Childe 
Harold because the author is not altogether an ir- 
reproachable, but, on the contrary, a very naughty, 
man? If Brignoli sings sweetly, and J/ Trovatore 
is the most recent success of Verdi, shall we nail 
our Easy Chair to the domestic hearth because 
Brignoli, we may be given to understand, swears, 
or chews tobacco, or beats Mrs, Brignoli in private, 
or because Mr. Brignoli’s manager tries to manage 
an unmanageable and notoriously incorruptible 
power in the state, called the press? Not at all. 
And the full houses echoed, Not at all. 

We have heard, of course, that the full houses 
were the result of a lavish generosity in giving 








away tickets. But we had heard the same thing 
in the case of Mr. Barnum and Jenny Lind’s con. 
certs, upon the net proceeds of which we should 
nevertheless have been willing to receive a moder- 
ate percentage. 

Now, certainly the papers had a perfect right to 
be silent. But the facts showed that the audiences 
were very little dependent upon what the papers 
said or did not say. The mistake was in supposing 
that any paper had, in such matters, any sufficent 
influence to make it worth regarding. How many 
of the delighted audience of to-night will read what 
is said of the opera to-morrow? How many will 
heed it; how many will not abuse the notice, if it 
differs from their own view? Not all the news. 
papers in America could have spoiled Jenny Lind’s 
success, nor could they have secured the same suc- 
cess to Catherine Hayes, They pleased themselves 
by not speaking of the opera; and if moral or 
wsthetic considerations regulated the attendance 
there, they might have reduced that attendance by 
censure or silence. But as it depends upon a thou- 
sand other things, and as the public cares not a 
fig-leaf for the quarrels of actors, managers, and 
editors, the wiser way is to stand above them all 
(if you can), and talk about the performance as if 
it were a matter of history. 

When the Academy was built and people took 
stock, they did so because they wanted to have an 
opera-house, and a good seat in it. Wise people, 
who cared nothing for music, and couldn’t under- 
stand buying stock if the way was not clear to 
seven per cent., thought it—and naturally—the 
height of folly to burn their fingers with an opera- 
house; as if every man hadn’t his opera-stock in 
some form or other. The house was built, and 
the grand opening was a great failure. It was 
laid to a hundred causes, which, perhaps, explained 
the difficulty. Then came Grisi and Mario, and 
sang through a dull season. There was no crowd, 
no enthusiasm, no striking success. The house 
was blamed, the prices were blamed, the singers 
and the audience were blamed. Every little gen- 
tleman had his little theory, and understood all 
about it. Then followed a blank interregnum, 
broken by brilliant promises of combined and 
overpowering talent, proposals for grand original 
American operas, embassies to Europe to secure 
“the first artists,” placards, with superb prom- 
ises, in the greatest variety of type and ink. Then 
another grand opening. Alas! act the second was 
but the echo of act first: Alarum; flourish. Enter 
an army ; skirmishing; exeunt omnes! It was only 
a grand opening into entire chaos and dissolution, 
and as total and instructive an operatic crash as is 
furnished by theatrical annals, Then came “the 
Committee,” whoever they might be, who impart- 
ed all their proceedings with the utmost naiveté to 
the public, and lost the sympathy of many influ- 
ential papers. Negotiations of a high diplomatic 
character followed with other troupes; but under 
a constant fire of caustic criticism or scornful si- 
lence, ‘‘ the Committee” held along to a very de- 
cided success. 

We sit in our Chair, and are forced to this moral : 
managers can hardly have greater difficulties to 
surmount than managers have surmounted—and 
yet managers have never failed to appear; the 
public has a taste for the opera, and will go to hear 
what it likes, if it likes the price, without the slight- 
est regard to the character of the singers. We con- 
clude, therefore, that we shall have an opera, and 
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enjoy it. There will be always a brave man to 
tempt fortune—there will be always a generous 
man who sincerely desires the establishment and 

rmanence of the opera, who will expose himself 
to the skeptical jeers of those to whom public spirit 
is inconceivable. Yet we wish the singers could 
learn that we do not care for their quarrels, and 
that they only excite the contempt, and not the 
compassion, of the public by their constant ap- 
peals. By some sad fatality, the professors of the 
arts seem to injure them more than any other in- 
fluence. 

Seraphina, who sings so sweetly, and whose 
musical cultivation is so elaborate and remark- 
able, is a very disagreeable person to meet at the 
opera, or at a musical party. She is solely in- 
tent upon the technicalities of the performance. 
While the heart of this Easy Chair is melted by 
the woes of Lucia, and our tearful eyes hang upon 
the whims of her sweet madness, Seraphina sud- 
denly exclaims, ‘* Oh, dear! she did not take the 
fiddle G well. It was not round and full!” To 
our dismay we discover that Seraphina is attending 
to the Prima Donna as a jockey looks at a horse, 
and is on the bright look-out for her imperfections. 
It shows, either that the Prima Donna is no artist, 
or that Seraphina, with all her fine cultivation, has 
no soul for music. For if it were an artist who 
sang, the general excellence and reality of the réle 
would overbear an occasional fault of detail ; or if 
there were a soul for music, it would follow with 
chief interest the musical development and pro- 
gress of the opera, and not have time for little 
nervous criticisms. It is much the same thing in 
the other arts. Who wants to visit the Academy 
Exhibition with Dobb, N.A.? This old Easy 
Chair is content to roll about, pleased with the 
pretty pictures, It likes to speculate upon the 
Portrait of a Lady, and sneer privately at the Por- 
trait of a Gentleman. It likes to contemplate the 
woolly family-pieces of Shegogue, and the soft sum- 
mer beauty of Baker’s women. Church takes this 
Easy Chair up the Cordilleras, to see the sun rise. 
Kensett plunges it into cool wood-nooks, where 
waters plash, and golden-green moss tapestries old 
rocks; while Cropsey tempts it into a bright ideal 
and impossible world, the landscape of poetry and 
dreams. Why should Dobb, N. A., insist upon 
going round and putting his hand like a spy-glass 
to his eyes, and bend his head about, and stoop 
over, and look under, and grunt, and humph, and 
ha! and say “ Very well” with an air that says, 
“Pitiable!” Dobb, N. A., calls things “ too cool,” 
and “too warm,” and “dirty,” and “ dodge-y,” 
and a great many other things that sound very dis- 
agreeably. Meanwhile there are pretty pictures 
all about the walls. The Easy Chair, if its castors 
creak, is very glad to get smoothly oiled again by 
the view of portraits and landscapes. It would like 
to pitch Dobb, N. A., head-first down stairs, and his 
pictures after him. If a landscape sends the spec- 
tator to Italy ; if a portrait recalls a loveliness that, 
seeming too lovely, long ago faded ; if there seems 
to be every where more grace, more gayety, more 
beauty, for the sight and presence of the pictures, 
shall it be endured that Dobb, N.A., sniffs, and 
sneers, and smiles patronizingly ; and finds this 
nose too long, and that finger too short; this shad- 
ow too black, and that light too bright ? 

This critical want of ent appears to be 
the dreadful penalty attached to proficiency in any 
art. It would seem that the necessary attention 





to details in the acquisition of skillful practice 
destroyed the consciousness of the aim intended 
through the details—the end beyond the means. 
In truth, as a matter of experience, how uniformly 
artists criticise the technicality, and not the spirit 
of a performance. How they tell you that the 
Prima Donna sang sharp or flat, and how they do 
not tell you whether Lucia was well represented. 
How learned Dobb, N. A., is about Gobb, A., who 
uses his “grays” too much, while children stand 
silent and women weep before his canvases. The 
positive good done by criticism of any kind might 
perhaps be very justly reckoned at very little. To 
the true artist, of whatever art, improvement comes 
through his own perception of his own short-com- 
ings, and that, rather by the lights shed upon his 
course by his own development, than by the foreign 
light of suggestions. For, the true artist being 
sincere, his faults have a certain sincerity, and can 
only be corrected as the man’s whole perception 
and power advance. 


Be gracious, therefore, gentle critics. Seraphi- 


na, who singest so sweetly! smile sweetly when 
others sing. Dobb, N.A.! revile Gobb, A., less 
fiercely, remembering that effort is better than con- 
tempt, and that, although you find a teo free use 
of “ grays,” this Easy Chair, and a hundred not so 
easy, find pleasure, and beauty, and peace, in the 
pretty pictures. 


Ovr country friends, if they read the city news- 
papers, may be sometimes amused at the beginning 
of summer with the suggestions, warm as the sea- 
son, that people should betake themselves out of 
the city into the country. They are reminded of 
the brindle cow they milked in the happy days 
of childhood—of the sequestered school-house un- 
der the shady elms or wide-spreading oaks—of the 
village church with the open windows on summer 
Sundays—of the field, and the stream, and the pur- 
ple hills—in fine, the same agreeable picture of 
rural life is painted at the corner of the busiest 
city street, that has from immemorial time been 
painted of the country in the city. A little inves- 
tigation reveals that these pastoral pleas are writ- 
ten by men who have chosen the city, and have 
not the slightest intention of taking their own ad- 
vice. And naturally enough. For the countryman 
who comes to the city usually comes to seek his 
fortune there. He is not a man to whom the vil- 
lage church, and sequestered school-house, and pur- 
ple hills have ever been romantic or agreeable. 
The brindle cow always kicked over his pail, and 
he had a rough cursing from the sulky farmer for 
whom he worked. In the church he heard long 
and dry sermons; and, sitting upon a hard seat, was 
very drowsy on the summer Sundays; and was, as 
a small boy, filliped on the head if he fell asleep or 
forgot the text. Under the shady elms and the 
wide-spreading oak an intimacy with the birch was 
forced upon him; the fields were the arena of his 
daily toil—he hoed potatoes there, and in the swel- 
tering June sun he swung his scythe upon the river 
meadows. The country, to the countryman who 
has been compelled by circumstances to choose the 
city as his abiding place, is not that agreeable re- 
membrance, sweet with clover-blossoms and fresh 
with morning air, which the newspaper articles 
would persuade us. 

We have before remarked that the poets and 
other people who have been so enthusiastic about 
the country have lived in the city, and wrote their 
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eulogies within brick walls. Observe, also, how 
few people are brave enough to confess that they 
do not like the country; how every man has a 
vague dream of retiring to the country at that re- 
mote period when he shall have made money 
““enough”—and how few people ever reach that 
Arcadia to which their whole lives have been the 
voyage. Then again, it is plain that the great 
things in history have not been done in the country. 
The triumphs of literature, of art, and of general 
affairs, have always been achieved among the mul- 
titude of men. Genius seems to require attrition 
in order to shine. When Wordsworth “ retired to 
the mountains in order to construct a work that 
might live,” his tastes, his studies, and his friend- 
ships, still kept the world and society around him, 
and he only lived farther from Charing Cross than 
Lamb or Coleridge. But the real denizens of the 
country—the fathers and the mothers of the Simple 
Susans for whom the poets sigh in coffee-houses, 
and to whom they write sonnets from taverns— 
they hardly understand the sighs and the sonnets ; 
they see no purple hills, and emerald meads, and 
silver streams. Their lives are very humble prose, 
not poetry. Can we truthfully say that their lives 
are more lofty, more noble, and inspiring than the 
life of the citizen? The country is Arcadian be- 
cause it is unknown. Is it probably very poetic 
to the factory-girl, to the plow-boy, to the milk- 
maid? The statistics of the Insane Asylum show 
a proportionate majority from the country. The 
silence, the seclusion, the drudging toil, the long 
monotony of the year, the mental idleness, lead 
gradually to such results. 

It certainly is not surprising that the chances of 
the city tempt a youth whose life in the country 
has been an unintermitted toil from dawn to dark, 
rewarded with a slight pittance. <A few uncertain 
weeks’ schooling at a miserable school in winter, 
do not satisfy his thirst for knowledge, if he has 
any; and the rough, coarse life of the farmer’s 
home, although he doés have as much fried pork 
as he wants, is neither amusing nor satisfactory, 
if he be more than rude and coarse himself. The 
city, by its very artificial multiplicity of luxuries, 
offers a thousand chances for employment and suc- 
cess. if he has talent and ambition, he will surely 
burst away from the relentless tedium of potatoes 
and corn, and earn more money in an hour by 
writing a paragraph exhorting people to go and 
hoe corn and potatoes, than he would by hoeing 
them for a day. 

We are far from advising country boys to come 
to the city. Contentment and character, which 
are really better than fame or fortune, are quite as 
attainable in the country as in the city. But, as 
enterprising youths dlways will try the town, and 
as many of the most successful citizens were orig- 
inally country boys, it is useless to deny that here 
is the great arena. If they fail, they may return, 
but the reader of newspapers and other poetical 
works should understand that the poetry of the 
country is only visible from the city. 

Of course we know that the pleasantest life is 
the union of the two—the country enlivened by the 
intelligence and amenity of the city. Many a 
country-born and city-bred man retires upon his 
farm or his country-seat, and counts every day a 
gain. But the fields are fair to him because he 
has known the streets; and the easy grace, the ele- 
gance, the intelligence, the repose of the pourer of 
his tea and the superintendent of his shirt-buttons, 











are derived from contact with society and the world. 
Man is not a tree, after all. Cowper, who is guilty 
of that meaningless line— , 
“God made the country, man made the town,” 
was morbid; and Byron, who longed for a desert 
with one fair spirit for his minister, was sentiment. 
al and always lived in cities, where he was always 
sure to find his one fair spirit or more. Man is a 
social being, we venture to assert. The whole 
world was made forhim. The charms of solitude, 
the excitement of society ; the sweet air, the placid 
farm, and general mental recovery of the country, 
and the splendor of all human achievements, also, 
which congregate in the city. 

If editors and other poets would consider that, 
as in their own case so in that of most men, milk- 
ing a brindle cow is not the height of happiness, 
they would greatly assist the cause of general vir- 
tue and public common sense. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue tremor that passed over the Paris world 
when it was heard that Pianori had fired on the 
Emperor, is now gone by ; but not so far gone that 
we may not lend to ita line of record. It is rather 
a thing to make one breathe short and quick, when 
we hear that Mr. Smith, the head of a large family, 
has been fired upon by a crazy, or an indignant 
man, in the open street. We straightway fall to 
thinking of how it would have been if the fire-arm 
had carried true, and the man fallen stone dead, 
and the crowd gathered, and the pockets been 
searched, and the name of Smith made out, ani 
the body carried home, and the door-bell rung, and 
the family startled with such fearful news borne 
with the litter. 

Is it not something more for the Parisian world, 
that the present head of the great French family 
(more in need of a head than most families we 
know of) should have been fired upon, and es- 
caped by a hair’s-breadth the ending of his life 
and reign ? 

Newly-arrived observers from America tell us 
that the matter was received more quietly than the 
story of Bill Poole’s death in the city of New York. 
Very much less noisily it may have been; for it 
must be remembered that open expression of feel- 
ings is nowadays outside of the habit of Paris- 
ians; street-groupings and the earnest talk at cor- 
ners is forbidden ; that omnipresent police says to 
excited people, ‘‘ Why are you here? Move on!” 

And so the world does move on—quietly outside 
—even in that turbulent France; but he knows 
little of the current of Paris life, who has not been 
made aware, in these months last gone, of ver) 
much and earnest talk under private roofs—talk 
which was weighty with forebodings, and whose 
current eddied fearfully around those twin shots 
of Pianori at the Emperor. 

If he had fallen! For our own part, we can not 
share at all in the complacency of those foreign 
correspondents for our own journals, who talk of 
this matter in a tone of pleading for the assassin-— 
for all the world, as if they might be Pianori’s 
friends; finding excuses for the culprit, and never 
hazarding a gratulation that the blow did not take 
effect. We donot envy any man those sympathies 
which are put in a glow by the daring of such 
criminal endeavors. 

We profess to no profound admiration of the 
moral worth of Louis Napoleon. We believe him 
capable of great bad things, but we have even less 
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admiration for those Republicans who would go 
about the achievement of their ends by secret as- 
sassination ; or who, by a prurient sympathy with 
crime, would seek to give the criminal the glory 
of political martyrdom. 

There is one feature about this affair which we 
gladly take up again, though the story is old; for 
itisa bright spot of imperial history, since it shows 
us for once a real glimpse of the domestic affection 
which lives so rarely in such palaces as that of the 
Tuileries. 

They carried the story of the Emperor’s escape 
to Eugenie, who was riding beyond in the park; 
and they tell us she forgot utterly her high posi- 
tion in the shock which the tidings gave her, and 
yielded to such womanly tears of joy and thanks- 
giving as quickened the on-lookers into a sympa- 
thy that was deep and silent—silent for a moment 
only, and then broke out in long shouts of greet- 
ing. We pity the man who would not have shared 
in doing honor to that true, womanly heart. 

The crime, if consummated, would have made 
but a poor rallying-point for the European lovers 
of liberty; and we believe that every Republican 
and every Italian of noble aspirations must regret 
that their nation or their party should, by remote 
associations even, be linked with the dastard who 
has gone to his account. 

It was on Monday only of the week following 
the crime that he suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. There were very many curious to see 
how the man would bear his fate; and when upon 
Sunday at midnight they began the erection of the 
scaffold upon the little square fronting the prison 
of La Roquette, the wine merchants who keep late- 
opened shops in that quarter sent off their runners 
to announce the fact to those who had promised a 
douceur for the terrible intelligence. 

By gray dawn, a considerable crowd had gath- 
ered around the fatal machine. It is a quiet 
quarter of the city, upon a broad, open place plant- 
ed with trees, near to the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise. The prison is upon one side; and upon 
the other, a great house of confinement for young 
vagrants. Ordinarily, the passers are few, except 
those who have dismal business with the tomb- 
stone makers who abound in the neighborhood, or 
still more dismal business with the funeral pro- 
cessions which go and come to the burial-ground 
beyond, 

All day long a sentinel paces back and forth be- 
fore the prison gates, and another before the great 
door-way which opens upon the court of the young 
Paris vagrants. The few soldiers who make up 
the Corps de Garde sit on benches beneath the trees, 
smoking their pipes or playing at piquet. 

At this early hour, however, they were stealing 
out one by one from the guard-house, looking with 
sobered faces upon the red scaffolding, and upon 
the gathering groups of women and strangers. 

The always-present police were there, warning 
off the curious from too near an approach; and a 
solitary lantern, after the street-lamps were shut 
off, showed a fitful red gleam upon the scaffolding 
itself. 

As the morning broke, a company of the Paris 
Guard, some two hundred strong, came and took 
up position around the spot, pressing back the 
throng, and leaving an open space of sixty or sev- 
enty feetaround the guillotine. A mounted compa- 
ny also tramped up to the scene, and formed in line 
at a little distance, to be ready for all emergencies. 





Between four and five there was a stir around the 
prison gates; and presently the foremost among 
the spectators could see the man in white, with a 
black vail over his face, coming out, with his arms 
tied behind him and his feet bare. An official 
held him by the shoulder on either side. He 
mounted the half-dozen steps which lead to the 
scaffold with an assured air, muttered a stifled ery 
of Vive la Republique as they thrust him down 
upon the plank; then there was a crash, and it 
was over. 

The next day the Palace of Industry was opened, 
with not so much splendor as had been hoped. 
The cortége of the Emperor was splendid indeed, 
and his famous Hundred Guards had never worn 
so dazzling armor; but the enthusiasm of success 
did not in any sense belong to the undertaking; 
the goods were incompletely arranged ; the palace 
itself wore an unfinished look; the grounds about 
it wore the raw edges of yesterday's delving ; the 
newly-transplanted trees had none of the rich 
greenness of luxurious health; the parterres with 
their marble basins, though promising much, were 
stiff with newness ; the officials themselves—bating 
some few exhibitors of showy trifles—wore the air 
of those whose thoughts and anxieties were else- 
where ; Sebastopol overtopped the Crystal Palace 
So it is now, and so it has been from the beginning. 
War is louder-tongued than peace; a red coat is 
more killing than the black. 

The friends, and friends’ friends of one hundred 
and fifty thousand full grown men who are living 
in the eye of Sebastopol (but who may die there 
to-morrow), have thoughts and aspirations nearer 
to their hearts than any triumphs in furniture- 
making or successes in jewelry. The Emperor 
has tried hard to live two lives at once—that of 
peace and that of war—but he can not; none of 
uscan. He has kept bravely to his street-making, 
and the Rivoli is even now a more brilliant show 
than that of the Commission of Industry. The 
water in the Park of Boulogne is shining too, these 
spring days, and is reflecting to the eager eyes of 
Parisians such stock of young wood, of rocks, as 
they never saw before. 

If indeed the indolent Prince Napoleon, who 
drives about with his tooth-pick in his mouth, and 
his roller-brimmed hat slightly on one side (the 
very figure of a lust-loving good fellow), had shown 
an energy equal to his dear cousin, the result might 
have been different. As it is, we may almost write 
down, thus early in the history of the summer, the 
epitaph of the Industrial Commission: “ Buried 
under the Crimea.” 

Yet the palace is there, and will be (as epochs 
count in this fast age) always. Not so marvelous 
for its lightness and its space as the kindred one 
over channel, on the heights of Sydenham; but 
strong, beautiful in its details; with gorgeous glass 
paintings, allegorical of what France hoped to do, 
taking in the Eastern and the Western light. 

We scarce know whether the great avenue of 
the Champs Elysées, which all strangers loved so 
much, has lost most or gained by this new archi- 
tectural display. The observer still finds the great 
sea of foliage floating between the Arch of Tri- 
umph and the Place de la Concorde; but one who 
has lost five years of Paris out-look, will find the 
square itself retouched by the same active hands 
and brain which have pierced the great avenue of 
Rivoli, and joined the huge masses of the Tuileries 
and the Louvre. 
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The little sunken gardens, which he remembered 
in the orderly and quiet times, when Louis Philippe 
sat upon the throne, have gone by—no trace of them 
is left. The balustrades which bounded them now 
shine upon the terrace of the Tuileries gardens, or 
stretch in whitened lines around the skirts of the 
great square, where the trim fountains glitter, and 
the needle of Luxor pierces the sky. 

The little corner pavilions upon which the queen 
cities of France sit in sculptured pride still remain ; 
but their old coating of smoke and the dust of years 
is gone; and they are restored to the whiteness of 
fresh tombs. The paving stones, which kept up a 
continuous rattle, have given place to a smooth 
and clean surface of Macadam, over which the 
omnibuses roll with the easy sway of pleasure- 
going phaetons. The street which traversed the 
place nearest to the Champs Elysées has disap- 
peared, and the forest of the Elysian wood has been 
stretched over it with new planted trees. 

The great avenue itself, stretching toward the 
Arch of Triumph, is now one undivided surface, as 
smoothly and cleanly kept as the court of a palace, 
and the thousand carriages roll over it so smoothly 
and quietly that one can talk to his neighbor upon 
the sidewalk without raising his voice above an 
in-door tone. 

The quaint little rush-bottomed chairs, which 
the visitor of five years gone will remember, have 
given place, along the whole line of the avenue, 
to gayly painted fauteuils of iron wire, presided over 
by the keen-eyed old ladies, who pass hither and 
thither in neat caps and pinafores, demanding their 
little charge of two sous a sitting. 

As in the old time of kings, or of republic, the 
great avenue is lined, upon these summer evenings, 
with thousands who lounge, and smoke, and watch 
the passing equipages. Young girls in Leghorn flats 
and embroidered pantalons frolic around the chairs 
of maman, or bonne, or plead for drives in the little 
goat-drawn carriages ; boys in tartan leggings (one 
fruit of the alliance) trundle hoops under the trees ; 
the old woman still tends the scales under the pa- 
vilion, where you may seat yourself and be weighed 
for a penny; the lay-horses still traverse their cir- 
cuit with adventurous provincials bestride them; 
and the blind fiddler, with his pewter pot for pen- 
nies, still saws the cat-gut under the trees as he did 
ten years ago. 

There is the same juggler, too, who throws two 
staves in the air, and catches them on his chin; 
and although he has grown so rich by his craft as 
to live in a princely country house outside the 
barrier, his love for his tricks still drives him, on 
every fair day, to the open spaces among the trees 
of the Champs Elysées, where the soldiers and 
nurse-maids gape at him with amazement. 

We must not forget, while we are wandering in 
this region of Paris indulgence, the great cafés, 
with their outlying temples, where the cast-away 
opera nymphs sing in yellow and crimson bro- 
cade. They tell us that now they have furbished 
up these temples with gilded ornamentation, and 
set up painted statues, each one bearing a gorgeous 
chandelier, which in the night flames through the 
trees, and makes the whole scene like some wood- 
palace of genii. 

Another change which the stranger notes is a 
new English garden (a delicate compliment to the 
Island visitors), established in the very middle of 
the wood. Mounds of green grass have risen about 
the bolls of the old chestnuts; tufts of evergreen 








shrubs serve as background for delicate blossom. 
ing azalias; rustic arbors are covered with newly- 
transplanted ivies; ponds of water float whole 
troops of aquatic flowers; the richest roses fling 
perfumes around one, and exotics breathing lan. 
guid odors are growing in a miniature palace of 
crystal in the midst of this sudden wonder. 

And it is just opposite to this Jardin Anglais 
—so quickly and deftly accomplished—that you 
see upon the old vacant square of the Champs 
Elysées (where the poles were set and greased for 
fete-day climbers) that the white facade of the 
Palace of Industry now rises. France (in white 
marble) crowns the edifice, holding in her extend- 
ed hands two crowns of gold, with which she prom- 
ises (in marble) to reward the deserving of every 
nation. 

Below this colossal figure are bas-relie/s, show- 
ing a little crowd of representative men and wo- 
men coming from either land to put a garland on 
the brow of his Majesty Louis Napoleon (who 
looks, as you see him from below, like a he-goat 
upon the altar of sacrifice), A cumbrous archway 
—flanked by two angels blowing trumpets of fame 
or glory—spans the great portal, looking toward 
the north. 

Passing beneath this, and under the galleries 
supported by a cloister, like series of arches, you 
find yourself before the sparkling fountain which 
glitters in the middle of the Palace. Above you 
—by we know not how many feet—the crystal span 
of roof hangs like a milky cloud; on either side it 
touches the top of a light series of iron arches, 
which rise from the floor of the galleries, and these 
in their turn are hung over by their milky roofs 
of glass, resembling the middle and larger crystal 
vault which covers the crystal area. Looking 
west and east you see the flaming colored glass, of 
which we have already spoken, forming two im- 
mense semicircular tableaux, with designs so colos- 
sal, that you lose the idea of distance, and find the 
immense fabric dwarfed to a splendid hail. 

Thus much for the material changes in and 
about the new West-end of Paris ; and who is there 
to see it all? 

Americans enough, to be sure, led off by some 
score of commissioners, who find their labors re- 
duced to the setting forth of a few pictures and 
pistols, and an immense stock of India-rubber 
boots. 

As for the Austrians, although their gorgeous 
furniture has full representation, they are staying 
in Vienna and the Principalities. We think they 
will stay there for a long time to come. 

The English, indeed, have crossed the Channel 
in troops: they have even begged the loan of the 
French Protestant Church for a special service of 
their own; and it is pleasant to perceive, amidst the 
changes and animosities of the war, and in contrast 
with our own religious bickerings at home, that 
Protestants and Papists are so quietly and amica- 
bly following after each their own faith, within 
sight of the belfry from which rung out, once on a 
time, the signal for the Bartholomew slaughter! 

Here and there a Russian still lingers about the 
purlieus of the metropolis, little known, and shun- 
ning attention; pursuing quietly his old commer- 
cial interests, and slipping from time to time to the 
little Greek chapel of the Rue de Berry where the 
Russian priest—bereaved now of his flock and of 
the costly gifts of the Russian Princesses—still de- 
yotes himself to the ritual of the true church of St. 
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Nicholas. Italians are to be found as usual in 
their old haunts—closely watched now since the 
affair of Pianori—and eating their maccaroni and 
pinched suppers with a gloom on their faces, and 
great distrust in their hearts. The eagerness with 
which the Sardinian Court has joined hands with 
the monarchs of the West, has dampened many 
of their best hopes, and has put farther than ever 
away from their anticipations that unity of Italian 
interests and of Italian hopes in which they have 
dreamed of nationality and of liberty. 

Mazzini, with his wild, extravagant visions 
haunting him—lurking secretly among the mount- 
ain fastnesses—still finds means to speak his 
thought upon every measure of the hour, and to 
alienate some of the most ardent friends of Italian 
liberty by the eccentricity and exaggeration of his 
views. And were every yoke of foreign states with- 
drawn from Italy to-morrow, it is ten to one but 
the altercations of Italian patriots would involve 
that unfortunate country in a wilder and more 
bloody confusion than befalls her now. 

The Poles, of whom very many threadbare rep- 
resentations live always in the French metropolis, 
have been latterly taking hope and heart. Those 
notions of Polish nationality, which have been so 
long floating over the mind of the world in a neb- 
ulous, loose state, seem now to be congregating 
into luminous and definite form. A Polish Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, under such lead as that of 
Napoleon III., promises more for them than has 
been promised for them this many a year before. 
There would seem, indeed, to be no possible solu- 
tion of present European bewilderments, except in 
the reinstation of one or two of the extinct nation- 
alities; and certain it is, that new elements must 
be brought into the great strife before it is ended. 

We believe, from the stray testimonials that 
come to us over ocean, that this is the growing 
type of belief; and that the curious ones, who two 
years ago counted upon the conquest of the Crimea, 
are now drawing their penmarks around what must 
be given up by Prussia and Austria, as well as by 
Russia. 

Americans, who throng in the gay capital this 
summer, are watching all changes of opinion and 
of strategy with their wonted air of inquisitiveness 
and assurance; and provoking all earnest Allies— 
whether English or French—by their imperturba- 
ble indifference. They do not blush even for the 
poor show we are making in the great Palace of 
Industry; nor do they disturb themselves in re- 
spect to the abuses heaped upon our “Crystal” 
management of New York, by a public meeting of 
English manufacturers. Yet is there not some 
badness in this thing? And sadly as our Palace 
of Industry has fallen short of its manifests, should 
there not be, in the name of common honesty—to 
say nothing of national honor—a fulfillment of its 
obligations toward those who have innocently con- 
tributed what they could to swell its attractiqns ? 

Must it be not only a bubble that has burst, but 
one that leaves a taint behind it ? 

Apropos of American growth in Paris, we do not 
know that we have yet signaled upon our record 
the establishment of an American newspaper in 
that city, which journal must be now fairly entered 
upon its second year of issue. It is a sheet broad 
enough, and fairly printed ; but, in apt illustration 
of our trade character as a nation, more than two- 
thirds of its space is given over to advertising. Nor 
has the balance any great succulence of opinion, 





but is made up mostly of a compact and valuable 
guide for sight-seers, and occasional innocencies of 
journalism copied from the British or Continental 
prints. We conclude from this, that its projectors 
have not as yet deposited with the Minister of 
State that amount of bond-money which alone (in 
Paris) will warrant the expression of political 
opinions of any sort. 


WHILE we speak of news and newspapers, we can 
not forbear to chronicle that new miracle of the 
lightning which places the over-night news of Bal- 
aclava and the trenches upon the breakfast-tables 
in Portland Place, London. Not only does it carry 
the mysteries which belong to the head-quarters 
of Raglan, but they have stretched a branch of the 
wire to the very bottom of the trenches where the 
night-watchers lurk—in such sort that an officer 
of ordnance or of the engineers may communicate 
his observations from between the embrasures di- 
rectly to Lord Hardinge at the Horse Guards. 

And yet, with this wonderful machinery of civ- 
ilization astir at one end of London, we find at the 
other (by the Tower), only a little time since, a 
man so badly hanged that the executioner was 
compelled to cling to the feet of the wretched cul- 
prit to end his struggle. If men could only be 
hung by telegraph! 

Not that we have any desire for a rapid succes- 
sion of hanging; we even waive the great ethic 
query, if killing should be part of the law; but if 
done, why on earth should it not be done well? 
If it is not worth doing well, it surely is not worth 
doing at all. There is no more reason for killing 
a man badly than there is for making his shoes 
badly. Is it not a little odd, that while the En- 
glish and ourselves, to a large extent, persist in 
using punishment by death, we should obstinately 
keep by the most inhuman, the most clumsy, and 
the most uncertain mode of inflicting it ? 

The guillotine has a bad name, to be sure, be- 
cause it came into use at a bad time; but compared 
with a hempen rope, such as only half strangled, 
the other day, poor Buranelli, it is a charming in- 
vention. Of physical suffering under its blade 
there can not be ten seconds duration. 

The day is dark without, as we write, and we 
have unconsciously slipped into the use of dark 
material for our record; but the best we can do is 
to return our pen to the ink-pot. 


Editor's Drawer. 


E hope some of the two hundred thousand 
readers of the Drawer, after they have ap- 
propriately welcomed in our “ glorious Fourth of 
July”—a day which we trust shall be celebrated 
and honored to remotest time—will turn over these 
pages, and scan the following lines, extracted from 
a very long patriotic poem, for which, ample as is 
our space, we still can not find room. 

The song from which our extracts are taken is 
as old as the hills, but is now very rare. The 
copy from which we quote is scarcely readable. It 
is apparently—from the yellow, coarse paper, and 
quaint types—from some number of the ancient 
Boston Centinel. 

We well remember the first time we heard it 
sung. It was at the country-house of an old rev- 
olutionary patriot, now nothing but dust in the 
grave whither we hasten, who had about him many 
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relics of the times that tried men’s souls. One we 
especially recollect. It was a large “ Pictorial 
Pitcher,” out of which he used, with his family, to 
drink the refreshing beverage of good sound cider. 
It was rude in its shape and construction, being of 
coarse material, but its capacity was enormous. 
On one side was a picture of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, when the fight raged hottest; and on the 
other, was a representation of Brother Jonathan 
forcing John Bull to take a draught out of a sim- 
ilarly-shaped pitcher, the contents of which evi- 
dently were not at all to his taste. And there he 
was—his face, redder than his coat, teeming with 
disgust, his tongue half way out in resistance; but 
there too was Jonathan, and a label from his mouth 
explained the vigorous action of his hands: 

‘“* You must take it, Johnny !” 

Well, as we have said, at this old patriot’s house 
we heard him sing, in a monotonous but very effect- 
ive air, and with an unction which gave great zest 
to the performance, “ 7’he Taxation of America,” 
from which we select a few verses, which will show 
its scope and spirit. The poem opens without 
much circumlocution : 

“While I relate my story, Americans give ear: 

Of Britain's fading glory you presently shall hear. 

T'll give a true relation—attend to what I say, 
Concerning the taxation of North America. 

“© the cruel lords of Britain, who glory in their shame, 
The project they have hit on they joyfully proclaim ; 
‘Tis what they're striving after, our rights to take away, 
And rob us of our charter in North America.” 

A spirited and not very complimentary allusion 
to “ North and Bute,” who laid the plan to tax 
“North America” succeeds, and is followed by the 
subjoined : 

“These subtle, arch contrivers addressed the British 

court, 
All those were undersigners, for to observe report: 

‘There is a pleasant landscape that lieth far away, 

Beyond the wide Atlantic, in North America. 

“* There is a wealthy people who séjourn in that land, 
Their churches all with steeples most delicately stand ; 
Their houses, like the lilies, are painted red and gay ; 
They flourish like the lilies in North America. 

“Their land with milk and honey continually doth flow, 
The want for food or money they seldom ever know ; 
They heap up gold and silver, they have no debts to pay, 
They spend their time in pleasure in North America. 

. 7 7 * . 

“On turkeys, fowls, and fishes most frequently they dine, 
With gold and silver dishes their tables always shine ; 
They crown their feasts with butter, they eat and rise 

to play, 

In silks the ladies flutter in North America. 

“*Let not our suit offend you when we address your 


e, 
O, king, this wealthy country, and subjects, are your 


own, 
And you their rightful sovereign, they truly must obey, 
You have @ right to govern in North America.’ ” 


The King, the song goes on to say, thought so 
too; for he rejoins— 


“* My subjects shall be taxed in North America!’ 


“*T'll rally all my forces, by water and by land, 
My light dragoons and horses shall go at my command ; 
Tu pws both town and city—with smoke becloud the 
y; 
, Till show no human pity for North America.’" 
mn the poet goes on to say, in response to all 


“T'll tell you, George, in metre, if you'll attend awhile— 








what an ass you are making of yourself, without 
knowing it, perhaps.” He tells him all this “ jn 
metre,” to be sure, but in metre somewhat less po- 
etical than patriotic. But hear him: 

“O George! you are distracted; by sad experince find 
The laws you have enacted are of the blackest kind. 
I'll make a short digression, and tell you by the way, 
We fear not your oppression, in North America. 

“Our fathers were distresséd, while in their native land, 
By tyrants were oppresséd, as I do understand ; 

For freedom and religion they were resolv'd to stray, 
And trace the desert regions of North America. 

* Heaven was their sole protector, while on the roving tide, 
Kind Fortune their director, and Providence their guide. 
If I am not mistaken, about the first of May, 

This voyage was undertaken for North America. 

“To sail they were commanded, about the hour of noon, 
At Plymouth shore they landed, the twenty-first of June ; 
The savages were nettled, with fear they fled away, 
And peaceably they settled in North America. 

“We are their bold descendants, for liberty we'll fight, 
The name of Independence we challenge as our right: 
What Heaven has freely given, no one can take away, 
Kind Heaven, too, will save us, in North America. 

“We never will knock under; O, George, we do not fear 
The rattling of your thunder, nor lightning of your 

spear; 
Tho’ rebels you declare us, we're strangers to dismay, 
Therefore you can not scare us in North America.” | 
Well, they were not “scared,” and they didn’t 

“* knock under ;” for their cause was just, and their 

hearts were strong, and they had 
——*“ a bold commander, who feared not sword nor gun— 
A second Alexander, whose name was Washington!” 


When our “‘ Sabbath-day of Freedom” comes 
around—and ever as it comes—let us think of the 
brave souls of our patriot forefathers. 


Rrvat villages, and even cities, “ will have their 
jokes” concerning each other. We remember that 
‘once on a time,” when the great and flourishing 
cities of Rochester and Buffalo were smaller by 
many thousands than they are now, this feeling 
existed among the citizens to an almost ludicrous 
extent. 

‘** You have a fine growing town here,” we said 
to a citizen of the former place, several years ago, 
while journeying to the Falls of Niagara; ‘‘ but we 
suppose Buffalo goes ahead of you ?” 

“Not a bit of it!” exclaimed the Rochester en- 
thusiast. “In five years we can beat her, and give 
her six !” 

“ But we thought Buffalo was a very flourishing 
place.” 

“It is,” said the Monroe citizen; “it is all flour- 
ish!” 

We thought of this on reading the following: 

“A gentleman went into a newspaper dépot in 
New York, and inquired if they kept any Phila- 
delphia papers. 

“ee No.’ 

“*Do you keep the Boston papers ?” 

“*No, Sir,’ exclaimed the clerk ; ‘we don’t keep 
any village papers !’” 

No farther questions were asked. 


A SourHery journal gives an amusing instance 
of the Dependencies of Society in the following do- 
mestic dialogue. The father is reading the news- 
paper, and mutters: 

“No rise in the rivers—never going to rise, I be- 
lieve, wife.” 
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LirrLe Daventer. “I wish the rivers would 
rise.” 

Faruer. “ Why, what have you got to do with 
the rivers rising ?” 

LirtLe Daventer. “ A great deal, father; for 
then the boats would run.” 

Farner. “ And what have you to do with the 
boats running, my child, eh ?” 

Litre Daveuter. “They would bring the 
cotton down, father.” . 

FaTuer (looking over his spectacles). ‘ And 
what have you to do, darling, with cotton bales ?” 

LitrLe Daventer. “ Why, if the cotton was 
down you would be able to sell it, you know, dear 
father,” smilingly. 

Farner. “ And what then?” 

Litre Daveuter. “You would have plenty 
of money.” 

Fatuer. ‘ Well?” 

LirrLe DAUGHTER (laying her little hand on 
his shoulder, and looking up into his face). ‘Then 
you could pay mother that twenty-dollar gold piece 
you borrowed of her, you know, father.” 

" Farner. “ And what then, child?” 

Littte Daveuter. “Then mother could pay 
Aunt Sarah the ten dollars she owes her.” 

Fatner. “* Ay—indeed! And what then?” 

LitrLe DavGnrer. “ And Aunt Sarah would 
pay sister Jane the dollar she promised to give her 
on New-Year’s, but didn’t, because she didn’t have 
any cotton—-any money, I mean, father.” 

Farner. “ Well, and what else?” (He lays 
down the newspaper and looks at her cautiously, 
with half a smile.) 

LirrLe Daventer. “Sister Jane would pay 
brother John his fifty cents back, and he said when 
he got it he would give me the half-dime he owes 
me, and two dimes to buy marbles—and this is 
what I want the river to rise for, and the big boats 
torun! And I owe nurse the other dime, and must 
pay my debts !” 

“Pa” looked at “Ma.” ‘There it is,” he said; 
“we are all, big and little, like a row of bricks. 
Touch one, and away we all go, even down to our 
little Carrie, here. She has, as a child, as great 
an interest in the rise of the river as I have. We 
are all, old and young, waiting for money to buy 
marbles.” 

A good lesson for debtor and creditor, too, and 
well enforced. 


“THe cat will mew, the dog will have his day,” 
Hamlet says; but there was a cat that mewed and 
had its day, too, not long since, on the New York 
and Erie Railroad. We have the amusing facts 
(and more remarkable in themselves than amusing 


in their accessories) from an eye-witness. 
are authentic in every particular. 

At one of the Eastern stations of the Susquehan- 
na division of the New York and Erie Railroad, 
while the train was being stopped to take in wood 
and water, the passengers, and especially some of 
the female passengers, had their attention wonder- 
fully excited by the mewing of a cat or kitten 
somewhere in the car. 

“Where is that plaguy cat?” said a nervous 
lady, who “could not abide” that harmless, neces- 
sary quadruped. “TI can’t bear’em; I guess some- 
body’s got it in their carpet-bag. Sounds as if it 
was half smothered.” 

However, wood and water being served, on went 
the train over one of the long reaches, or “ steppes,” 


They 





of some thirty-five or forty miles, which prevail 
on that magnificent iron thoroughfare. When it 
stopped : 

“ Meaw !—meaw /—meEaw !” sounded again from 
the floor of the car, as if directly under the feet of 
the passengers. 

“Good gracious me !” exclaimed an old woman 
from the “rural districts,” “there is a cat under 
some of us, sure enough! I hear the poor thing 
as plain as day.” And she stepped out into the 
passage-way of the broad cars, and gave her clothes 
a good shaking. 

Now Colonel S——, a distinguished “ railroad 
man,” who was a passenger, had also his curiosity 
excited, as was also that of a good many others; 
and after scrutinizing inside of the cars pretty 
closely (the “‘ meaws” all the while sounding more 
or less plainly), several got out to see if they could 
solve the mystery by an examination of the un- 
der-side of the train. 

The secret was soon “out.” There was a man 
with a hammer, as is customary at intervals, un- 
der the train, testing the wheels to see if any one 
had become cracked, or otherwise injured; and 
while he was doing this, out of the hole in the side 
of a “ventilated” wheel, or a wheel with a large 
hole in it near the edge, on the inside, a frightened 
kitten, with “ distended eyes, and visage all aglare,” 
thrust forth its head, leaped out, and ran, like a hen 
with its head cut off, zig-zag, and crazily, into an 
adjoining wood! Puss had a “rolling gait,” and 
no wonder. She had rolled over and over for more 
than fifty miles! 

Ir is not often that our readers will find a more 
tender and beautiful picture taken from our varied 
receptacle of ‘things new and old,” than the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of Hon. Charles G. East- 
man, of Vermont. Its perfect simplicity is one of 
its greatest charms: 


“The farmer sat in his easy chair 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale old wife with busy care 
Was clearing the dinner away; 
A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes 
On her grandfather's knee was catching flies. 


** The old man laid his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, 
He thought how often her mother, dead, 
Had sat in the self-same place ; 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
‘Don't smoke!" said the child, ‘how it makes you cry!’ 


“The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the shade, afternoons, used to steal ; 
The busy old wife by the open door 
Was turning the spinning wheel, 
And the old brass clock on the mantle-tree 
Had plodded along to almost three ; 


“ Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed ; 
His head bent down, on her soft hair lay— 
Fast asleep were they both that summer day.” 


Some months ago we placed in the Drawer the’ 
annexed, from a ‘“correspondential” column of 
the Boston Herald. The venerable and voluble 
old female snuff-taker is a perfect character, in her 
way. She is a feminine “brick.” Hear her upon - 
a question of Morals and Wag— But we haven't 
come to that yet. Read on: 

“*Now, there’s them boys—young men they’re 
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called—boys I call them. There they are—Abner 
and Dan’el—smart boys—good family—very re- 
spectable folks—very—v-e-r-y! Known ’em ever 
so long—live down in Springtield—folks well to do 
in the world—pious folks, too. And there’s them 
boys, Abner and Dan’el. Both of ’em—Abner 
twenty-five, Dan’el twenty-two. There they are. 
Folks church-goin’ people. Orthodox. There’s 
them boys. Opposed to the liquor law—both of 
‘em. Badasin-fiddles. Suppose they dont b’leeve 
in no Hell. It’s awful. Perfectly awful. A-w- 
f-u-l! Both of 'em.’ 

“Here the venerable matron took an alarming 
pinch of snuff—mind, she had been punctuating 
the above remarks with constant pinches, but here 
she came to a full stop with one that was really 
wonderful. She survived it, however, and then 
went on. ‘Both them boys took a notion to ride. 
Sunday, too. Sabbath breakin’. What d’ they 
care? All days one to them, I spose. Perhaps 
don’t believe in no Sabbath. Don’t believe in no- 
thin’. ‘Took a notion to go out on a ride. Down 
they went to the stables. Livery stables. They 
went to a livery stable. And there they hired a— 
they hired a—let me see; what was it they hired ?’ 

“** Carriage ?’ suggested my friend. 

“*No, no; wait a minute; what wasit? They 
hired a—a—’ 

“* Chaise ?—buggy ?—carryall?’ he hinted in 
rapid succession. 

“*No, no, no; waitaminute. I'll think on’tin 
a minute. They hired a—they hired a—what was 
it they hired ?” 

“* Cart ?—tilbury ?—phaeton ?—gig ?’ he again 
suggested, really growing curious to know what it 
was they hired. 

“*No, no, no. Lord-a-massy, what was it? 
Let me see. It was a—it was a—’ Here she took 
another alarming pinch. 

“* Handcart ?—wheelbarrow ?—donkey cart ?— 
dirt cart ?—dray ?—furniture wagon ?’ 

“*No, no, no, Sir; I tell youno. "Twarn’t any 
of them. It was a—it was a—sake’s alive, what 
was the name of it?’ 

“¢ Fire-engine ?—locomotive ?—go-cart ?—Jug- 
gernaut ?—balloon ?—watering cart?’ broke out 
my friend, in desperation. 

“*No, no, no. Do wait a minute. Lord-a- 
massy, it’s strange I forget it. They hired a— 
they hired a—’ 

‘“* Here she came to a dead pause, meditated, and 
took snuff largely.” 

The voluble old lady got hold of it at last. They 
had hired a “ vehicle”—a species of wagon she had 
not heard of before! 


In one of the towns of the “‘ Far West,” recently, 
at “an election held then and there,” a man ap- 
proached the polls to vote. He didn’t look much 
like an honest elector, and accordingly his vote was 
at once challenged. 

“T am entitled to vote,” said he; “I am natu- 
ralized ; and I’ve got my papers.” 

“* Where are they ?” said one of the inspectors. 

“Have you got them with you?” asked another. 

“ They are at home—I haven't got them along,” 





replied the would-be voter. 

“Very well, Sir; your vote is challenged ; you 
must produce your papers.” 

He went away “in a huff,” and by-and-by re- 
turned, and handed a couple of papers to the chair- 
man of the inspectors : 


“ atch said he, “see if I haven't got the pa. 


He had “ got the papers,” but not the kind je 
wanted, or the inspectors either. They simply an- 
nounced his commitment to, and liberation from, 
the State Prison! 

Finding his mistake, the indignant jail-bird lef, 
the polls instanter. 

This made us think of the honest old English 
Quaker, who is said to have.voted under somewhat 
amusing circumstances, some years since, in one 
of our upper wards. He presented himself at the 
polls, and his vote was challenged by a surly ip- 
spector. ¢ 

“Why, friend, thee knows me; I live in thy 
ward.” , 

“Yes, I know you by sight, but I never saw 
your papers. You must bring your papers.” 

“T will go and get them, and bring them to 
thee; but does thee believe that I would tell thee 
a falsehood ?” 

“TJ don’t say any thing about that; all I say is, 
we must have the papers. The law is, that we 
must have ’em.” 

Off went our Friend, and in about half an hour 
he returned, bringing with him the necessary 
documents, when his suffrage was at once admit- 
ted. 

The next year at a hotly-contested election, in 
which some important moral, social, or religious 
question was involved, the Quaker again appear- 
ed at the polls, and there was the same inspector, 
who again challenged his vote. 

“Now,” said the Friend, “ thee doesn’t want me 
to go again a mile to get my papers, does thee? 
Thee surely must know I have a vote.” 

“Yes, we want the papers before us.” 

“Well,” said the Friend, with a smile on his 
face, that fairly lighted up the shadow of his broad- 
brim, “I thought that perhaps thee might be so 
vicious, and so I brought them with me this 
time!” 

“There was not much to be said in reply. 


Tue following lines were obtained from the late 
Mr. R. A. Davenport, compiler of a Dictionary of 
Biography, and author of several other English 
works. They are in Byron’s own handwriting, 
were sent with the seal and post-mark of the letter 
which inclosed them, and were never before pub- 
lished. The lines throw some light on the appar- 
ent indifference which Byron was in the habit of 
exhibiting on the occasion of separation by death, 
or other causes, from those he loved; and especial- 
ly on the occasion of his parting with Madame 
Guiccioli, at the period of his embarkation for 
Greece : 

“T heard thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss without a sigh; 
And yet thou wert surpassing dear, 
Too loved of all, to die. 
I know not what hath seared mine eye; 
The tears refuse to start; 
But every drop its lids deny, 
Falls dreary on my heart! 
“Yes—deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink, and turn to care; 
As caverned waters wear the stone 
Yet dropping, harden there: 
They can not petrify more fast, 
Than feelings sunk remain, 
Which coldly fixed, regard the Past, 
But never melt again!" 
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By-ANbD-BY, in after years, when the memory of 
any American repudiation shall have been forgot- 
ten, and even Sydney Smith’s sharp-shooting be 
remembered no more, some reader of “ Harper” 
may run his eye over the subjoined “‘ Run upon a 
Western Bank,” and while he “laughs ready to 
split his sides,” wonder ‘if such things could have 
been in those days :” 

“Can you give me specie for this?” 

“No.” 

“ Sight—or short time—or Eastern exchange ?” 

“No!” 

“What can you give me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Why?” 

“You are making ‘a run’ upon our institution 
—arun, Sir. This species of presentation we are 
bound to resist. You are trying to break us, Sir— 
to make us stop payment, Sir. But you can’t do 
it, Sir.” 

“ But haven't you stopped payment, when you 
refuse to redeem ?” 

“No, Sir. Ours is a stock institution. Your 
ultimate security, Sir, is deposited with the audi- 
tor. We can’t ‘break,’ Sir—we can’t ‘stop pay- 
ment.’” 

“But have you no specie on hand ?” 

“Yes, Sir, and we are bound to keep it on hand; 
the law obliges us to keep twelve and a half per 
cent. of specie on hand. If we paid it out every 


time one of you fellows calls, how could we ‘keep 
it on hand,’ according to law ? 
pretty box !” 


“Then I shall proceed to have the note pro- 


We should be ina 


tested.” 

“Very well, Sir; you will find a notary-public 
at ——, provided he is at home. He lives about 
one hundred and forty miles from here. But you’d 
better go home, Sir, and rely upon your ultimate 
security. We can’t pay specie; find it won’t do— 
but you are ultimately secure.” 

The “ ultimate security” is disregarded, the note 
is protested, “‘ without regard to expense,” and the 
notary directed to prosecute the bill of the ‘‘ Squash 
Bank at Lost Prairie” to collection as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘‘ How long,” asks the holder, “ will it be 
before I can expect to realize upon the ultimate se- 
curities of the institution? Thirty days, is it not?” 

“Not quite as soon as that, Sir. I shall forth- 
with give notice to the officers of the Squash Bank. 
If they pay no attention to it, I shall offer its 
securities in my hands for sale; but in discharging 
my duty to all the creditors of the institution, I 
shall not proceed to offer any of its assets in this 
market until after at least ninety days’ notice in 
New York, London, and Paris, so as to insure the 
largest and best prices for the securities, and not 
then, if, in my opinion, the ultimate interests of all 
concerned will be promoted by a further extension ! 
Hem!” 

“But, my dear Sir, how long will it be before I 
shall be able to realize upon my demand ?” 

To this pregnant question the notary replies, 
that he “ couldn’t say, indeed: it depends some- 
what upon the fate of fhe war in Europe—even 
now more doubtful than ever. Still, you can rely 
upon your ultimate security.” 

“Untimate securtry!—but I—I want my 

” 

“Oh, ay, ah! that’s a different thing !” 

This was what might be termed “a hopeful 
investment.” 





Tue English people have, on a good many oc- 
casions, represented among the peculiarities of the 
“universal Yankee nation”—by which they under- 
stand the Republic at large—the propensity to 
whittle; and an American friend, who had visited 
London, once told us, that at the house of a gentle- 
man, where he was treated with the most cordial 
hospitality, the host, leaving him to himself for 
a while in the morning, said, as he left him: 

“‘ Amuse yourself as you please, until my return. 
I have heard that a favorite pastime with you is 
whittling. You will find here plenty of soft wood, 
in convenient shapes; if they should give out, 
whittle the soft parts of any thing you may find 
in this smoking apartment, Sir. Good morning. 
Make yourself at ‘ome. I won't be absent long!” 

Speaking of whittling, that is a capital joke told 
of Joe Smith, the bellicose Mormon prophet. Dur- 
ing his time, whenever an offensive and rebellious 
gentleman was found among them, he was very 
formally waited upon, and requested to sell out. 
If he then persisted in remaining, then men were 
dispatched to sit down at his door and whittle; 
when he went into his fields, they followed and 
whittled; when he went off to town to trade, they 
followed him whittling! Whether he went to the 
church or the town, there were the eternal whit- 
tlers, grave as judges, and never smiling! 

This was more than human nature could stand ; 
and at last the obstinate fellow was compelled to 
give up and “cut stick” himself. The persevering 
disciples literally “ whittled him out of Nauvoo!” 


A Kiss is a hard thing to describe on paper, 
with only the unyielding, unimpressible materials 
of pen and ink; but the fact has been courageously 
attempted by a wag who had been to a wedding, 
‘all of which he saw, and part of which he was ;” 
and he describes a kiss as follows, having “‘ seen it 
done and performed, and heard the reverberation :” 

“This is the age of improvement, ladies and 
gentlemen—stand back, and you will see A Kiss 
on Paper. Won't be incredulous. I will give you 
the sound in types. Listen: 

“When two pairs of affectionate lips are placed 
together to the intent of osculation, the noise educed 
is something like to the ensuing: 

* Epe-st’weep’ st-e’e ” 
and then the sound tapers off so softly and so mu- 
sically, that no letters can do it justice. 

“But this is a digression. If any one thinks 
my description imperfect, let him surpass it, if he 
can.” 

The friend who sends this “donation” to our 
“ Drawer” says: 

“T have seen a very affectionate young man 
who was in love, with a good steel pen, upon fine 
note-paper, try to improve this, but he couldn’t do 
it. It couldn’t be done with a pen made from a 
quill out of Cupid’s wing.” 


Ow one of the Sound steamers, the other night, 
the Captain, as usual, was looking around to see 
that every body was “ tucked in” and all was right, 
when, going into the lower cabin, he spied a pair 
of countryish boots on the extremities of their own- 
er, and in fearful contrast with the snow-white quilt 
that supported them. The considerate Captain 
shook Mr. Boots gently, and intimated to him, in 
the mildest way, that it was against the rules of 
the boat for gentlemen to wear their boots in bed. 
As soon as the wakened owner was able to compre- 
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hend the case, he remarked, very coolly, ‘“‘Oh, it 
won't hurt ’em, I guess; they are an old pair. I'll 
risk ’em.” 

This was a very natural blunder of our unso- 
phisticated traveler; but the reply reminds us of 
the anxious inquiry of Lady Rattle. Her lap-dog 
snapped at Colonel Bedlow’s leg—he wore short 
breeches—and fastened his teeth in the gallant of- 
ficer’s calf. Lady Rattle was frightened at the ac- 
cident, and taking the little cur in her arms pressed 
him tenderly to her bosom, as she said, *‘ Poor dear, 
I hope it won’t make him sick.” 

There was a famous Irish Member of Parliament 
who was a glutton at dinner, but who was remark- 
able for hisneglect ofall ablutions. His son was one 
day standing in the bow-window of the Club-house, 
conversing with Lord Somebody, when the father 
passed down on the opposite side of the street. 

“ Jack,” said the noble lord, “what does make 
your father’s hands so dirty ?” 

“Well,” said the affectionate young man, “ I be- 
lieve it arises from a bad habit he has of putting 
them up to his face.” 


“ Ponctvauity is the thief of time,” said Mr. 
Slowandeasy; but the late Mr. Higginson, the 
successful merchant, repudiated the motto, though 
he never repudiated a debt. He amassed a large 
property by energetic business, and at the ripe age 
of fourscore rested from his labors. Before his 
death he made all the arrangements for his burial, 
and even went so far in his forethought as to select 
the neighbors whom he wished to act at his funeral 
as bearers. The list was made out, with the aid 
of his son; and as there was nothing more to be 
said or done, he sank away on his pillow, and was 
apparently expiring. Suddenly he opened his 
eyes, and, rallying, he spoke to his son, 

“Did we put the name of Mr. Wiggins among 
the bearers ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the young man. 

“Then strike it off,”said the dying father, his 
ruling passion strong in death; “strike it off; he 
might hinder the procession a whole hour !” 


OLD Time pleasantries were quite up to the pres- 
ent, as witness this by James Gregory, M.D., in 
1774: 


“Oh give me, dear angel, the lock of your hair,” 
A bashful young lover looked loving, and sighed ; 
"Twas a sin to refuse so modest a prayer, 
** You shall have my whole wig,” the dear girl replied. 


Mrs. Hurcntson’s great-grandmother was one 
of a party who sat down to the first pound of tea 
that ever came into the North of England. It was 
sent up there from London as a present, but with 
no directions how to use it. They boiled the whole 
at once, and sat down to eat the leaves with butter 
and salt, wondering all the time how any body 
could like such food! 

This was a hundred years ago and more. And 
about the same time, one Joseph Williams, a godly 
merchant, wrote a letter to his friend Mr. Green, 
who had sent him a present of green tea which had 
lost some of its flavor in the passage. Joseph was 
grieved that the tea had suffered by the way, but 
moralizes on the matter in a very edifying strain. 
“The tea,” he says, ‘came safe to hand; but it 
hath lost the elegant flavor it had when we drank 
of the same together, owing, I suppose, to its con- 
veyance in paper, which, being very porous, easily 





i) 
admits effluvia from other goods packed up with 
it, and emits effluvia from the tea. Such are the 
moral tendencies of evil communications among 
men, which nothing will prevent (like canisters 
for tea) but taking to us the whole panoply of the 
Gospel. Had the tea been packed up with cloves, 
mace, and cinnamon, it would have been tinctured 
with sweet spices; so ‘he that walketh with wis: 
men shall be wise.’” 

Wine and the Muses have always had the credit 
of keeping company; but we doubt not that tea 
has inspired as many heads with good things as 
did ever the “jolly god.” Pope writes of a lady 
who had gone into the country ; 

“To part her time ‘twixt reading and Bohea, 
To muse and spill her solitary tea; 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon, 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon.” 

Dr. Young says of another: 

‘Her two red lips affected zephyrs blow, 
To cool the Bohea and inflame the beau; 
While one white finger and a thumb conspire 
To lift the cup and make the world admire.” 

It is said to be a slow poison. “ Very slow,” 
said the Doctor; “I have been dying of it for sey- 
enty years.” 

Lady Morgan’s tea-parties in Dublin were re- 
markable for the excellent qualities of the bever- 
age, and the wit of the company which the charm- 
ing hostess had the happy faculty of extracting. 
“Sugar yourselves, gentlemen,” she would say, 
“and I will milk you all.” 


Tue Maine Liquor Law scares up now and then 
a good story. Judge Bates is a wag in his way, 
which is a very quiet way withal. He lives in 
the country, and the store on the corner where he 
does his trading is one of those shops where a little 
of every thing and some other things are kept for 
sale—the same sort of a store with that one down 
South, on whose outer walls the alliterative trades- 
man had advertised his wares in the following lines: 

ibles, Blackball, Butter; 

Testaments, Tar, Treacle, 

Godly Books and Gimlets, 
For Sale Here. 

The Judge called as he was passing, designing 
to make the purchase of a mackerel. Several 
friends were in who knew that the Judge had be- 
come a good temperance man, and were willing to 
run him a little. The storekeeper joined in the 
sport, and begged the Judge to take a little some- 
thing. 

“ What will you have, Judge? Take any thing 
you like.” 

The Judge looked around, as if in doubt what to 
choose, and replied, “J believe I will take a mack- 
erel!” 

Helping himself, he gravely walked out of the 
store, and was not invited to take any thing there 


again. 


A NEw reading of the marriage service is men- 
tioned by Silk Buckingham, in his forthcoming 
autobiography. He says that some students gained 
access to the Clarendon printing-offices in Oxford, 
and roguishly substituted the letter & for the letter 
v in the word live; and thus the vow “to love, 
honor, comfort, etc., so long as ye both shall live,” 
was made to read “so long as ye both shall like!” 
The change was not discovered until the whole of 
the sheets were printed off. Not a few of our mod- 
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ern reformers would be willing to have the altera- 
tion stand as the text. 


Tue Military Poet, General Morris, gets off 
many 4 capital thing, but seldom any thing bet- 
ter than this “‘ Rerorr :” 

Old Birch, who taught a village school, 
Wedded a maid of homespun habit ; 
He was as stubborn as a mule, 
And she was as playfei as a rabbit. 
Poor Kate had scarce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 
The pink of country polished life, 
And prim and formal as a Quaker. 
One day the tutor went abroad, 
And simple Katy sadly missed him ; 
When he returned, behind her lord 
She slyly stole, and fondly kissed him! 
The husband's anger rose !—and red 
And white his face alternate grew! 
“ Less freedom ma’am !"—Kate sighed, and said, 
“Oh dear! I didn't know ‘twas you !" 


Tue boys of Harvard University set the follow- 
ing pathetic ballad a-going, and it is now a popu- 
lar song.. It records the meJancholy experience of 
one of the students : 


1. There was a man went up and down, 
To seek a dinner through the town. 
2. What wretch is he who wife forsakes, 
Who best of jam and waffles makes ? 
3. He feels his cash to know his pence, 
And finds he has but just six cents. 
He finds at last a right cheap place, 
And enters in with modest face. 
. The bill of fare he searches through, 
To see what his six cents will do. 
. The cheapest viand of them all, 
“ Twelve-and-a-half cents for two Fish-hail,” 
. The waiter he to him doth call, 
And gently whispers—‘* one Fish-ball.” 
8. The waiter roars it through the hall, 
The guests they start at “one Fish-ball.” 
9. The guest then says, quite ill at ease, 
“A piece of bread, Sir, if you please.” 
. The waiter roars it through the hall, 
“We don't give bread with one Fish-ball.” 
MORAL. 
. Who would have bread with his Fish-ball, 
Must get it first, or not at all. 
2. Who would Fish-balls with fizins eat, 
Must get some friend to stand a treat. 


WESTERN correspondent writes of a hand- 
some Yankee peddler who made love to a buxom 
widow in Pennsylvania. He accompanied his 
declaration with an allusion to two impediments 
to their union. 

“Name them,” said the widow. 

“The want of means to set up a retail store,” 
was the reply. 

They parted and the widow sent the peddler a | 
check sufficient for his purposes, When they met | 
again, the peddler had hired and stocked his store ; | 
and the smiling fair one begged to know the other 
impediment, “I have another wife!” exclaimed 
the notion-dealer. 


Witi1am Pirr and Henry Dundas had been 
dining together, and on entering the House of 
Commons, holding each other up as they came in, 





Pitt said to his boon companion, “I do not see the 
speaker, Harry ; do you?” 


“Not see him, Billy!” said Dundas; “I see 
two!” 


THE prisoner's character was not materially im- 
proved by the testimony of his friend Mr. Jones: 

“Do you know the prisoner, Mr. Jones ?” 

“ Yes, to the bone.” 

“* What is his character?” 

* Didn’t know he had any.” 

“ Does he live near you ?” 

“So near that he has only spent five shillings 
for fire-wood in eight years.” 

“Did he ever come into collision with you in 
any matter?” 

“Only once, and that was when he was drunk, 
and mistook me for a lamp post?” 

“From what you know of him, would you be- 
lieve him under oath ?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. If he was 
so much intoxicated that he did not know what he 
was doing, I would. If not, I wouldn't.” 

Bridget fared quite as badly when she came to 
New York, and found, to her inexpressible regret, 
that she had lost her certificate on her way across 
the sea. But her cousin Patrick supplied her 
with another in the following words : 

“ This certifies that Bridget O’Flannahan had a 
good character when she left Ireland, but she lost 
it on the ship coming over.” 

“Wuo is an honest man ?” is a question worth 
asking in these latter days. In the time of good 
old George Herbert, that is to say, two hundred 
years ago, the following was the pattern. He 
made it: 


**Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still, and strongly, good pursue ; 
To God, his neighbor, and himself, most true. 
Whom neither force, nor fawning, can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 


“Whose honesty is not 
So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glittering look it blind. 
Who rides his sure and even trot, 
While the world now rides by, or lags behind. 


“Who, when great trials come, 
Nor seeks, nor shuns them; but doth calmly stay, 
Till he the thing, and the example weigh. 
All being brought into a sum, 
What place or persons calls for he doth pay. 


‘Whom none can work or woo, 
To use in any thing a trick, or sleight; 
For abeve all things he abhors deceit. 
His words, and works, and fashion too, 
All of a piece; and all are clear and straight. 


“ Who never melts or thaws 
At close temptations. When the day is done. 
His goodness sets not, but in dark can run. 
The sun to others writeth laws; 
And is their virtue. Virtue is his sun. 
“Who, when he is to treat 
With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway, 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way. 
Whom others’ faults do not defeat ; 
But, though men fail him, yet his part doth play 


“Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs bias, from his will 
To writhe his limbs; and share, not mend, the ill. 
This is the mark-man, safe and sure, 
Who still is right, and prays to be so still.” 


“Bett Smuitn Asroap” tells a great many 
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very good stories, some that she heard other peo- | friar in order gray—placed himself in a voiture, 
ple tell, as well as those she evidently made for the | and in a few minutes was at his destination. H. 
occasion. Here is one of the former. A traveled | entered; the scene startled him beyond measure: 
gent is spreading himself: the crushing roar of two hundred instruments; the 
“T had a cook once, a capital fellow—indeed a | dazzling light of chandeliers and jets, which seem. 
man of infinite genius ; had he stooped to books, | ed to go glittering up and up into a dizzy distance. 
I have little question but that he would have at | lighting tier after tier, where thousands of eyes 
once been recognized. I got him at a bargain. | from behind black dominos reflected back the rays 
He cooked once as an experiment, impelled by his | | as they looked down upon the myriads of fantastic 
wonderful genius, the Empress Marie’s favorite | forms which rolled and tossed under the sw ay of 
monkey, and had to fly for his life ; and this proves | the deafening music, like a vexed sea by moon- 
how nearly our affections are allied to our digestive | light, made up a whole to dream of, not to see, 
organs. The Empress was so delighted with the | | Mr. Jones was startled, then shocked a little, very 
dish that she never rested until she discovered of | | little amused, and finally, as I shall tell you, great 
what it was composed. The Bible, you know, | ly alarmed. A strange fascination possessed him. 
speaks of men without bowels. Weli, as I was | After he had gratified his curiosity, he still linger. 
saying, I was surprised at my house one day by a | ed; he wandered on through the wild maze, and, 
party of distinguished diners, who came purposely | as the hours wore on, the fun grew fast and furi- 
to try my cuisine. There was not an article to | ous; monks and knights jumped higher and high- 
speak of in the house. Barbetti looked puzzled | er; devils twisted ; gipsies, flower-girls, debardeurs, 
for a second, but only a second, Hang me if I | | sere s»amed as they fairly flew; while hideous beasts 
knew half the time what I ‘was eating. We had | | roared, howled, and squealed. The musicians 
a dinner—superb, wonderful dinner—and, in the , seemed possessed, and rolled out without ceasing 
midst of our raptures at its conclusion, we begged | the wild strains that seemed to madden every one, 
Barbetti to give us the real bill of fare. My dear Mr. Jones was bewilé*red; many times was he 
Sir, a little wine, if you please. It consisted of a | seized upon by some fearful creature, and whirled 
Cincinnati ham, my favorite pointer, a poll-par- | through dances which made him dizzy and sick. 
rot, six kittens, and four rats, the last done up in “At last Mr. Jones was frightened—he was cap- 
sugared pastry as a dessert.” | tured by a group that, in a mad fit, seemed determ- 
“What became of him ?” | ined to torture him to death. He could not get 
“Died. True to his character, died trying the | away; one of the number, a girl, scandalously hab- 
effect on himself of an ordinary New York dinner | ited, seemed the leader. Her dress was very im- 
—died in horrible agony.” proper—her conduct disgusting. She was evidently 
But here is another of Bell’s stories with a mor- | intoxicated—smelled dreadfully of bad cigars and 
al to it: brandy. She would not let him go—called him, in 
“* Ancient Jones’ had accompanied his only son | excellent English, ‘ her ancient garcon’—‘ a regular 
to Paris, to see that his medical education should | brick’—while the others laughed, shouted, and 
be thoroughly completed, and under his paternal | danced around him. At last he tore himself away, 
care. I did not learn that the youthful Jones was | rushed home by daylight, tore off his gown, thrust 
disposed to break from the wise control of his care- | it into the grate, and, by its warmth, hastened to 
ful father. But the old gentleman was full of | bed, fearing every moment the arrival of his son. 
fears—he heard of Paris as the city of evil, full of “‘Wearied to death, he soon fell into a heavy sleep. 
pitfalls and snares for youthful steps. One night; When he awoke he was conscious of some one be- 
not long since, the quiet hopeful said that his near ing not only on the bed, but partially on him. He 
and kind friend Brooks was very ill of the typhoid aroused himself—he looked—could he believe his 
fever, and he wished to tender his services, and sit | eyes? there, on his bed, in his room at home, was 
up the night by his friend. The father readily that infamous female, sound asleep, with a cotton 
consented to this Christian conduct; and, as he umbrella under her arm—worse and worse, the 
permitted his boy to have no night-key, left the mask was off, and this female was his own innocent 
door of their bedroom unlocked. boy! He sprang from the bed, falling over and 
“ After his son’s departure, however, he remem- arousing some one, in the guise of a devil, asleep 
bered that it was Saturday night—the night of the on the floor; another, a tall savage, was on the 
grand bal-masqué at the Italian Opera House, a sofa; yet another on the table; they were all round 
thing he had heard much of, and had been solicit- him. Did he dream? Was he yet at that infamous 
ed by his delicate boy to attend, merely to see for ball? Neither. His son, awakened, stared stu- 
once. But his morality, his sense of duty, recoil-  pidly at him; and the sleepers, starting up, burst 
ed; he sternly bade his son be silent on that vile into a roar, as one of them exclaimed, ‘Why, 
subject. But, to tell the truth, the old gentleman , Harry, Jim, here’s the ancient gargon!’ Mr. Jones 
had a lurking curiosity, and on this evening it | happened to glance at the mirror—he had forgotten, 
became frightfully strong. What could possess in his haste, to remove his mask. These gentlemen 
him? He attempted his usual French studies, | had kindly brought his son home, and, being some- 
but Ollendorff seemed doubly stupid. One or two | what fatigued, had remained with him. The emo- 
sentences in that valuable work took possession of | tions of the elder and younger Jones, I leave to 
his brain. ‘Comptez vous aller au bal-masqué ce | your imagination.” 
soir?’ (Do you intend to go to the masque-ball 
this evening?) ‘Je compte y aller.’ (Lintend to| Tue followingisa curivus definition of a dentist: 
go.) The opportunity was so favorable—he could “A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone 
go and return without his son’s, without any one’s For those whom fate has left without; 
knowledge. His satanic majesty fairly took pos- And finds provision for his own 
session of the good old man, and he repaired to a By pulling other people's out.” 
neighboring store, where dresses were rented or 
sold, and selected the most appropriate—that of a! “ Wxo drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” is 
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certainly not a very wise observation, if Dr. John- 
con did make it. But fat men have sometimes been 
great men, and have driven other people, though 
it would be hard work to drive them. There was 
a Senator of the United States, some years ago, 
who was so fat that it was said the ferry-boat had 
to go twice for him to get him over a river. Dr. 
Beddoes, the English antiquarian, was so enor- 
mously wide-spread that he was called a “‘ travel- 
ing haystack.” A butcher desired him to give out 
that he bought his meat of him, as it would make 
his fortune to have it known that he fed such a 
Falstaff. 

In the court of Louis XV. lived two lusty noble- 
men, who were cousins, The King said to one of 
them, when rallying him on his corpulency, “I 
suppose you take little or no exercise.” ‘“ Your 
Majesty will pardon me,” replied the bulky Duke, 
“but I generally walk round my cousin two or 
three times every morning.” 

Dr. Stafford was so very large that his epitaph 
was made to match: 

“Take heed, Oh good traveler, and do not tread hard, 

For here lies Dr. Stafford, in all this church-yard.” 

A tallow chandler, remarkable for his own obes- 
ity, was honored with the following lines on his 
grave-stone : 

* Here lies in earth an honest fellow, 
Who died by fat and lived by tallow.” 


As “we” came on a Brooklyn ferry-boat the 
other day, a gentleman, one of the fast men evi- 
dently, drove on board at a rapid rate, and nearly 
ran over a man, who seized his horse by the bri- 
dle and brought him to a standstill. 

“What do you mean,” said the driving individ- 
ual, “ by catching hold of my horse ?” 

“What do you mean by driving over people in 
this kind of a way ?” 

“Let go of my horse, I tell you!” 

“T'll see you hung first.” 

The man leaped out of his buggy, and coming 
rapidly upon the other, whip in hand, cried out: 

“T say let go of that horse.” 

“T say I won’t till I get ready.” 

“ Well, then,” said the driver, throwing his whip 
into the carriage, “just hold him, will you?” and 
he walked into the cabin. 

That was as quiet, and quite as cute a way to 
settle a dispute as that adopted by Nooks when he 
met Stooks in a tight place, and neither could 
turn out without some danger of overturning their 
respective carts. “If you don’t turn out,” said 
Nooks, “I'll serve you just as I did a man I 
met half a mile back here in just such a place as 
this.” Stooks was impressed by the decision 
which Nooks displayed, and promptly complied 
with the request; but just as he was getting by, 
he inquired, 

“How about that man you met—how did you 
serve him ?” 

“Well, you see,” said Nooks, “ when I found he 


— turn out for me, why I just turned out for 


Ir takes a down east man to ask questions; but 
once in a while one of them finds his match. Jona- 
than overtook a gentleman who was traveling on 
horseback notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
having lost a leg. His curiosity was awakened, 
as he rode alongside of him, to know how he 
chanced to meet with such a misfortune. 





“Been in the army, I guess?” said the anxious 
inquirer. 

‘* Never was in the army in my life,” the traveler 
remarked. 

“Fit a duel, p’raps ?” 

“ Never fought a duel, Sir.” 

“Horse throwed you off, I guess, or something 
of that are sort ?” 

“No, Sir; nothing of the kind.” 

Jonathan tried various dodges, but all to no ef- 
fect ; and at last, almost out of patience with him- 
self as well as with the gentleman, whose patience 
was very commendable, he determined on a direct 
inquiry as to the nature of the accident by which 
the gentleman had come to lose his leg. 

“T will tell you,” replied the traveler, “on con- 
dition that you will promise not to ask me another 
question.” 

“‘ Agreed, agreed!” exclaimed the eager listen- 
er; “ agreed!” 

“Well, Sir,” remarked the gentleman, “it was 
bit off!” 

“ Bit off!” cried Jonathan. “ Wa’ll, I declare, 
I should just like to know what on arth bit it off!” 

Jonathan was no more inquisitive, and no more 
taken aback, than the inquiring Englishman, who 
had been betrayed into the presumption of asking 
a gentleman with whom he was traveling, if he was 
asingle man? “No, I am not, Sir.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—a married man?” 

“No, Sir, I am not.” 

“Pray, excuse me; I perceive you are a wid- 
ower.” 

**No, I am not a widower.” 

The inquisitor was nonplussed. Not a single 
man, nor a married man, nor a widower: “ Pray, 
what may you be, if I may be so bold as to 
ask ?” 

“It is none of your business ; but if you are very 
anxious to know, J am a dirorced man, Sir!” 

In this roasting hot weather—“ all-fired hot,” 
one of our neighbors loves to call it—how appro- 
priate and timely is the wise and wholesome ad- 
vice in these words: 

“Don’r BE IN A HURRY.—It’s no sort of use. 
We never knew a fellow who was always in a 
hurry, that wasn’t always behindhand. They are 
proverbial, all over the world, for bringing no- 
thing at all to pass. Hurry, skurry, bluster, splat- 
ter—what does it all amount to? Nota straw. If 
you want to accomplish any thing as it should be 
done, you must go about it coolly, moderately, 
faithfully. Hurrying, fretting, fumbling, splut- 
tering, will do no good—not in the least. Are 
great works of great men done in a hurry? Not 
at all. They are the produce of time and patience 
—the result of slow, solid development. Nothing 
ought to be done in a hurry. It is contrary to na- 
ture, right, justice, and common sense. Your man 
of hurry is no sort of character at all. Always in 
confusion, loose at every point, unhinged and un- 
jointed, blowing and puffing here and there, but 
all ending in smoke.” 


One or two pulpit anecdotes have found their 
way into the “ Drawer,” which we must get rid of. 
In Georgia a preacher of the violent order—that is, 
one who thinks to take the kingdom of heaven by 
violence—was praying with great vehemence of 
lungs—fairly shouting in the ear of Infinite Mercy 
—when a little girl in the house drew her mother’s 
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ear close to her lips, and said, ‘‘ Ma’, don’t you 
think, if he lived near to God, he could make him 
hear without speaking so loud ?” 

It was near New Haven, Connecticut, the City 
of Elms, as our correspondent writes, that the Rev. 
Mr. Smitkins was describing the peaceful departure 
of an aged saint, on whose last hours it had been 
his recent privilege to attend. Mr. Smitkins was 
one of the unlearned clergy, who despised gram- 
mar, and spake as they were moved. He said: 
“When I arrove at the house of my diseased friend, 
he was perspiring his last. I went and stood by 
his bedside. He was gone too far to talk, but I 
said, ‘ Brother, if you feel happy now, jist sque-eze 
my hand,’ and he squo-oze it.” 

We shall not mention the name of the distin- 
guished divine who has often told the following 
story, but it is genuine, and on his credibility we 
become responsible for its truth. A good man, but 
ill-instructed Out West, had a call topreach. Be- 
ing unable to read, he employed a friend to read 
the selection from the Scriptures. On one occa- 
sion the chapter was the twenty-second of Gen- 
esis, which contains the words—“ These eight did 
Milcha bear to Nahor, Abraham’s brother.” From 
these words he proceeded to discourse as follows: 

‘‘ Brethren and sisters, let us consider our bless- 
ings. We have all the comforts of life. We have 
flocks and herds, and our hearts are filled with 
food and gladness. Morning and evening our 
wives and daughters milk the cows, and our 
wants are all supplied. In the days of good old 
Abraham, the tase was different ; for then, as you 
have heard, it took eight to milk a bear, and they 
did not get much at that.” 


THERE was great comfort to a desponding man 
in the answer he got from a friend to whom he was 
confiding his gloomy apprehensions of the future. 
‘““T don’t see,” said Mr. Blues to Mr. Bright, “‘ how 
I shall ever get through the world.” 

“ Did you ever hear,” asked Mr. Bright, ‘ of one 
who got stuck by the way ?” 


‘Tx your last month’s ‘ Drawer,’” writes an old 
country friend, “ you had a story of a preacher in 
New England, whose salary is twenty-five dollars 
a year and half the fish he cancatch. It reminded 
me of one of our Scotch clergy of the Established 
Church, who met one of his parishioners who was 
behind hand in his dues, and had paid him in poor 
grain besides. 

“William,” said the minister, ‘‘ you must bring 
me better grain ; I can’t sell it, it is so bad.” 

‘It’s just what the land produces, Sir, and I hae 
nothin’ else to gie.” 

“ But then you are a bad farmer, William, you 
must farm better.” 

“Tut, tut, Sir, that’s no civil, I'll no take that 
off your han’; I attend your kirk, an’ you gie us 
just what your head produces, and I dinna find 
faut ; I dinna tell you that you are a bad preacher, 
although you tell me I am a bad farmer; but if I 
was to step into the Free Kirk meeting-house, I 
might get baith bigger measure, and better corn. 
If you'll take all the weak corn an’ cauf out of your 
sermons, I'll put my corn once mair thro’ the 
fanners.” 

The minister told William he was very imperti- 
nent, but found no more fault with his corn. 


Tue Persians have an apologue which teaches 





that every man has two angels, one at his right 
shoulder, the other at his left. When he does an, 
thing good, the angel on his right shoulder writes 
it down and seals it, because what is done is done 
forever. When he has done evil, the angel on his 
left shoulder writes it down. He waits till miq. 
night. If before that time the man bows down his 
head and exclaims, “Gracious Allah! I haye 
sinned ; forgive me!” the angel rubs it out; and if 
not, at midnight he seals. it, and the angel upon 
the right shoulder weeps. 


A GENTLEMAN finding his servant intoxicated, 
said, 
“What! drunk again, Sam? I scolded you for 
being drunk last night, and here you are drunk 
again.” 

“‘ No, massa,” replied Sam, “‘ same drunk, same 
drunk, massa.” 


Tne most original spelling that we have eve; 
seen, is the following. It beats phonetics :—xi 
you be—A tub; 80 oh! pea—A top; Be 80—Bat: 
See 80—Cat; Pea 80—Pat; See O double you- 
Cow; See you be—Cub; See a bee—Cab; Be you 
double tea—Butt; Be a double ell—Ball. 


“Wat's the matter, John?” 

“‘T ain’t done nothing, father.” 

“Well, what are you crying for, you lubber?” 

“T was afraid you would whip me.” 

“ What! whip you when you don’t do any thing?’, 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘Go in the house, you booby.” 

John felt quite relieved, and went into the 
house, and his father went down to the farm. 
Very soon his father came back in a rage, and 
laying a cowhide over the urchin’s back, said, 

“Did I not tell you when I went away to hoe 
that corn?” 

“ Yes, Sir, but you told me just now you wouldn't 
whip me if I hadn’t done nothing.” 

Fortunately John’s wit didn’t save him the whip- 
ping. 


‘““Wnhart are you doing there, Betsey ?” 

“Only a clearing of the table, Sir?” 

‘Good Heavens, I hope you havn’t made away 
with any valuable papers!” 

“Lor, no! Sir; I’ve only burnt them as had 
writing on ’em; I ain’t touched one of the clean 
pieces!” (Author faints.) 


Oxe of our legislatures has won a distinction 
during the last winter sessions for an average of 
intellectual weakness which will render it memora- 
ble for many years to come. 

“T rise for information,” said one of the dullest 
of the members. 

“‘T am very glad to hear it,” said one, who was 
leaning over the bar; “for no man wants it more 
than yourself.” 

Another member rose to speak on the bill to 
abolish capital punishments, and commenced by 
saying, 

“Mr. Speaker, the generality of mankind in 
general are disposed to exercise oppression on the 
generality of mankind in general.” 

“You had better stop,” said one, who was sit- 
ting near enough to pull him by the coat-tail; 
“you had better stop; you are coming out of the 
same hole you went in at.” 





Re. Stupkins’s Grperiment in Rousekerping. 


The Keeper sends him one, with first-rate re- 


for a sober, tidy, respectable servant. commendations from her last place. 


Mrs. Simpkins wonders why Bridget will al- The cork-drawing mystery is solved—not to 
ways draw corks with her teeth. | Mrs. Simpkins’s satisfaction. 
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Mr. Simpkins insists that Bridget shall leave Attempting to carry his order into execution, 
the house at once, a slight misunderstanding ensues. 


Vor. XI.—No. 62.—S* 
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A crowd gather, and reproach Mr. S$ A chivalric Gentleman offers to take the La. 
for striking a Woman. dy’s part. 














Mr. Simpkins passes a night in the Tombs 
with very pleasant company. 


we f om _ ——— 
Mr. Simpkins is fined twenty-five dollars, and Mr. Simpkins is confined to his house for 
warned to beware of drinking. The chivalric | three weeks by an “Attack of the Gout.” He 
Gentleman receives the thanks of the Court for | can positively see nobody but his Wife and the 


his “ noble conduct.” Doctor, 
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HE Home Dress (Figure 1) may 
LL be composed of any suitable ma- 
terial, and of almost any favorite 
color. It is cut straight across the 
shoulders, with a chemisette @ la 
Madonna. The body fits smoothly 
to the figure, is of the natural depth, 
and rounded, with a slight inclina- 
tion toward the demi-basque at the 
waist. The sleeves are plain at the 
upper portion, with two vandyked 
frills, one just covering the insertion 
of the other, the lower one reaching 
to the elbow. The frills and the 
bottom of the sleeve are trimmed 
with gimp. The corsage, the top of 
the dress, and the skirt upon each 
side of the front breadth, are orna- 
mented with successive loops of rib- 
bon. A row of buttons is placed upon 
the body, reaching down to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The cap is of Va- 
jenciennes, with tabs. 
In the VistrinG Dress (Figure 2) 
the Bonnet consists of three bowillon- 
nés of white crape covering as many 
bands of pink taffeta, which are them- 
selves overlaid with a plain cover of 
the samecrape. Between these puffs, 
and dividing them, run narrow but 
full ruches of crape. This material, 
folded in narrow transverse plaits, 
forms the crown. The cape is point- 
ed at the nape of the neck, its upper 
seam being covered with a bow with 
floating ends. Around the brim is 
a deep fall of blonde. The bonnet is confined by 
tabs of the same material, Feather flowers are 
placed upon the side. The inside trimmings are 
of blonde, with a single delicate spray and crape | 
buds upon each side. The Canezou has a pink rib- | 
bon drawn through the fillings, which appears on 
the body, the sides of the sleeves, etc. Three rows 
of ribbons connect the slashings of the sleeves. 
Similar bows are placed upon the shoulders and 
the corsage. The Robe is of organdie with full 
flounces. ® 
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Figure 4.—CHEMISETTE. 
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Figure 3.—Lace MAntILLa. 


The MANTILLA above illustrated is of white Gui- 
pure, adorned with two deeply scalloped flounces. 
The patterns are of infinite variety. We present 
one of the most beautiful. Black Chantilly and 
Guipure laces, as represented in our last, will still 
retain their place, together with other styles, of 
which the range is unusually large. 

A very pretty Bonnet is composed of foundation 
lace, covered with white crape, dotted with straw 
buds, and trimmed with blonde. A spray of leaves 

| and heliotropes extends from the front to the bot- 
| tom of the crown. The face trimmings are of blonde 
and heather blossoms. 

The Laces given below are of open jfichu, with 
hows of taffeta to match the dress. The SLEEVES 
are en suite. 
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Figure 5.—S.Leeve. 





